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FRENCH TRANSLATOR, 


\ 


Ta rue of this work -vill-pertupe | 


give ſome alarm to delicate ears: the = 
word *SorrTuDe” may inſpire melancholy 


and unfavourable ideas: it is however, only 
_ neceſſary to read a few pages to be undeceived. 
The author is not one of thoſe extravagant 
Miſanthropes who would compel mankind, 
born for Society, and connected with it by 
a a variety of indiſſoluble ties, to retire into fo- 


reſts, to inhabit dens and caves, and to live 
only with wild beaſts; he is a friend to hu- 


an honeſt citizen, honoured by the eſteem of 


manity, a ſenſible and virtuous individual, 
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te entertainments, in blindly - following che 


bor, or the ſpeculations of deſire, that men | 


iv _ PREFACE Or THE: 


his Prince, who endeavours to enlighten the 


minds of his fellow-creatures upon a ſubject 


the moſt intereſting to 3 attainment 7 
of HAPPINESS. 


No writer appears more completely ſatiſ- 
_ fied that Man is born for Society, or ſeems 
to have better ſtudied all the ſocial duties of 


life, than M-ZimMERMANN, But what is 


Society? what are the ſocial duties of life? 


Theſe are the queſtions which the author ex- 
amines. The 1 important characters of Father, 


| Huſband, Son, and Citizen, impofe on MAN 


certain indiſpenſable obligations which ate 
ever dear to the virtuous heart; they eftabliſh 
between him, his country, and his family, 
relations too neceſſary and too agreeable” to 
be neglected. It is not however in tu- 
multuous joys, in the noiſy pleaſures of pub. 


of ambition, the illuſions of ſelf⸗ 


muſt expect to feel the charms of thoſe reti- 
ned ties which unite them to Society; wy” 
' to perceive the dignity of thoſe duties which 

nature N of fo n, 


I 
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to taſte that true felicity which is accompa- 
nied by independence and content: a felicity 
{ſo ſeldom deſired only becauſe it is fo little 

| known, but which every man may find wirk- 
in * own breaſt. 


D Th s as! 18 hows not frequently experienced 


1 | the neceſſity of entering into that ſacred aſy- 


lum as a refuge from the misfortunes of life, 
or as a relief from the fatigues of ſatiated 


pleaſures? Yes, all men, from the ſordid 


ſchemer who daily ſinks under the weight of 
his labours, to the proud ſtateſman intoxicated 
by the incenſe of popular applauſe, experience 


te deſire of terminating their precarious ca- 
reer; every boſom feels an anxiety for repoſe; _ 


every mind fondly. withes to ſteal from the 

vortex of a buſy and unquiet life, to enjoy 

ua der the peaceful ſhades of Solitude the mind 
of Man regenerates, and his faculties acquire 


ne force; it is there alone that the happy 
can enjoy the fulneſs of felieity, or the miſe» 


rable forget his woe; it is there that the 


boſom of ſenſibility experiences its molt deli | 


eee ee: it is there that creative. gee 
„ #8 
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nius frees itſelf from the thraldom of Society, 


and darts forth the warmeſt rays of imagina- 


tion: all the ideas of our minds, every in- 
clination of our hearts, lean toward this de- 
ſired goal. There is indeed, ſays a ſfen- 
| fible Engliſhman, © ſcarcely any writer who 
has not celebrated the happineſs of rural 
privacy, and delighted himſelf and his 
readers with the melody of birds, the 
« whiſper of groves, and the murmur of 
„ rivulets; nor any man eminent for extent 
© of capacity or greatneſs of exploits, mu 
* has not left behind him ſome memorials | 


& of gong wiſdom and ſilent e 


Tur part of the work to ot tenet 


attached is particularly addreſſed to the atten= 
tion of vorn; it is to them that it will per- 
haps be moſt uſeful, and I fondly flatter my- 
ſelf that to their minds it will alſo afford the 

— higheſt pleaſure. Young myſelf, and ſen- 

ſible of the truly beautiful, I felt myſelf led 
on by the charms of a work: which elevated 

my mind, warmed my imagination,” and 

touched my heart. May it produce the fame | 

effects upon my pany countrymen! May it, = 
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notwithſtanding the weakneſs of this tranſla- 


tion, infpire them with the like enthuſiaſm ! 
Ar leaſt I may venture to exclaim in the 


words of M. Z1MMERMANN, © Dear and 


4 virtuous young man, into whoſe hands this 


„ book perchance may fall, receive with af- 
bs feckion che you which ir en and 


x * ab vn not n es e hs 3 1 5 
N But if you thank me for the performance, 
if you bleſs me, if you acknowledge that 
„J have enlightened your mind, corrected 
« your manners, and tranquillized your 
« heart, I ſhall congratulafe myſelf on the 
« ſincerity of my intentions, and think my 
: <« labours richly rewarded. If the peruſal of 
A it ſhall fortify your inclination for a wiſe 
and active Solitude, juſtify your averſion 


from thoſe ſocieties which only ſerve to 


nance to employ vile and ſhameful means 


| 5 other be 2edic ton for _- work.” 


a will Saddam appear di that, e en- 
tertaining ſo high a veneration for the writ- 


ings | 


oy time, and heighten your repug- 


in the acquiſition of riches, I ſhall aſk no | 


N 
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ings of M. ZIMMERMANN; 185244 d 
myſelf with profane hand to retrench the 


greater part of his work: permit me there- 


fore to diſcloſe the reaſons which influenced 
my conduct. Four large volumes on the 
ſubject of Sor irupt appeared to me to be a 
work too arduous for the generality of French 
readers, and particularly for French book- 
ſellers to undertake; for even this ſhort 
eſſay, without the recommendation of M. LE 
TouxxzUR, could not have attained the 
boncur of the preſs. Beſide, although the 
rays of genius beam throughout the work, 


and the firſt two volumes, which principally | 


treat of monaſtic Solitude, contain many pro- 
found reflections, yet they are, perhaps, rather 
too long for the generality of readers, and are 
indeed capable of diſpleaſing many, whoſe 
narrow prejudices might be ſhocked by 
the liberal | ſentiments of an Author who 
_ appeals to the deciſion of REASON alone 
upon the ſubject of certain abuſes rendered 
ſacred by the motives from which they pro- 
ceeded. Notwithſtanding this however, I 
could not determine to retrench the work 
before [ had conſulted ſeveral men of letters, : 


of 
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of enlightened underſtandings, and in high 
favour with the Public: No, I never could 
have ventured, on my own judgment, to 
have pruned any part of a work which has 
acquired the univerfat” approbation of the 
German Empire“, and obtained the ſuffrages 
of AN EmyREss celebrated for the ſuperior 
brilliancy of her mind, and who has figni- 
hed her approbation in the moſt "JOEY 
manner. l 5 


of 8 the 26th January 1785, a Courier, 
diſpatched by the Ruſſian Envoy at Ham- 


burg, preſented M. ZIMMERMANN: with a : 
ſſmall caſket in the name of her Majeſty the 


Empreſs of Ruſſia. The caſket contained a 
ring enriched with diamonds of an extraor- 
dinary fize and luſtre, and a gold medal, 
bearing on one ſide the portrait of the Em- 
| preſs, and on the other the date of the happy 5 
reformation of the Ruffian Empire. This 
preſent the Empreſs accompanied with a 
5 8 written in * own. "and; TAE 
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* The 1 is 1 — in the allen of | 
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theſe remarkable words: © To M. ZiMMER- 


MANN, Counſellor of State and Phyſician 
e to his Britannic Majeſty, to thank him for 
the excellent precepts he has given to man- 
< kindin his Treatiſe upon SoLITupe.,” 
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SoOTTrupE 
CONSIDERED, | | 
WITH RESPECT" TO ITS INFLUENCE 


THE MIND AND THE HEART. 


INTRODUCTION. 


ts :4 this. unquiet oy 1 . "Y 


life, ſurrounded by the reſtraints of ceremony, 

the urgencies of buſineſs, the ſhackles of ſo- 

ciety, and in the evening of my days, I feel 

no delight in recollecting pleaſures that paſs | 
o tranſiently away: my ſoul dwells with higher 

|  fatisfaftion on the memory of thoſe happy days 
| of my youth, when SoLrTvbs was my ſole 
amuſement; when I knew no place more a- 

greecable than the ſequeſtered cloiſter and the 

filent cell, the lonely mountain and the ſub- 

: 9287 awful Wore! nor e „ more 
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2 THE INFLUENCE or SOLITUDE 


lively than that I experienced i in converſing wich 
7 the dead. 


FFF my mind the cool and 


ſilent ſcenes of Solitude; to oppoſe them to the 
heat and buſtle of the world; to meditate on 
thoſe advantages which the great and good of 
every age have acknowledged they poſſeſs, 
though perhaps too ſeldom experienced ; to re- 
fle& on the powerful conſolations they afford 
when grief corrodes the mind; when diſeaſe 
afflicts the body, when the "number of our 
years bends us to the ground; to contemplate, b 
in ſhort, the benign influence of Solitude un - 
all the troubles of the heart. 1 


SoL1rups is that ſtate in which the ſoul 


; freely reſigns itſelf to its own reflections. The 
ſage, therefore, who baniſhes from his mind all 
” recollection of external objects, and retires with- 


in himſelf, is not leſs ſolitary than he who for- 


2 ſociety and devotes himſelf entirely to the 
5 calm 2 of a yy” life. 


. Tu mi 3 itſelf 3 in retirement to 
ahi unreſtrained enjoyment of its own ideas, and 
adopts without limitation or reſtraint the ſenti- 
ments which the taſte, the temper, the mmm : 
; and the genius of its poſſeſſor inſpire. * 4360 
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 Opsxnyz the ſhepherds of thoſe extenſive 
deſerts : one chaunts THE BEAUTY Which cap- 


tivates his ſoul; another moulds the clay into a 
ruſtic vaſe ; the ſurrounding charms of nature 
form the ſole delight and admiration of a 
| third; while a fourth inveſtigates the precepts 
of the moral law, or contemplates the ſublime 


truths of our holy religion. If they were re- 
ſpeftively to meet a lovely ſhepherdeſs be- 


neath the ſhades of their retirement, ſeated on 
the borders of ſome gently-flowing ſtream, the 
| heart of each might perhaps become the ſlave of 
love; but deprived of all that is dear to man, 
and doomed to taſte involuntary Solitude, the 
beſt reſource for each is to reſign himſelf to the | 
dictates of his inclination; a reſource to which 
every well-diſpoſed and virtuous mind may con- 
5 n reſort vithout aur danger. 


= Max: in a 4 as perfect beaten polleſſes CT 
aan innate right to follow the ſuggeſtions of his 
Os Sry: ſome are delighted by the ſoft melody of 
the nightingale, while others liſten with equal 


pleaſure to the hideous ſhriekings of the owl. 


Some there are to whom even the viſits of 
triendſhip are diſpleaſing; who, to avoid the 
| painful intercourſe, confine themſelves eternally 
' home, and conſume their hours in . 


books or Tiling flies. 
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Tux poor dejected heart conſtantly attaches 


itſelf to ſome. favourite object, as far at leaſt as 
circumſtances and ſituation will permit, from 


| which it draws its conſolation and ſupport. 
Roaming through the cloiſters of the Magdalene 


Convent at HiDELSHEIM, I was ſurpriſed to ob- 


| ſerve an aviary of Canary birds in the cell of a 

' REeticitvss. A Brabangon gentleman, fearful 
of the effects of cold, and having the ſame aver- 
fon from women that certain perſons are faid 


to feel from mics, lived five-and twenty years 


at BxvssELs immured within his houſe, without 
any other amuſement than that of collecting 
a magnificent cabinet of F and pic- 
tures. e 005 


|S the confinement even of the dun- 


geon itſelf, men, deprived for ever of their 
überty, endeavour to beguile the Solitude in 
which they are forced to live, by devoting their 
thoughts, as far as they are able, to thoſe pur- 
"ſuits which afford them the higheſt pleaſure. 
The | Swiſs philoſopher Micyatr. Duckzr 
40 meaſured the heights of the Alps during his 
5 confinement in the priſon of AazBuRG, in the 
| canton of BxRNE in SWISSERLAND; and while 
| Baron: bs T RENCK, a priſoner in the tower of 
 -MAGDERBURGH, was every moment anxiouſly 
employed in forming projets to effect his eſcape; 
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GENERAL Wa RAVE, the companion of his 


captivity, contentedly paſſed his time in the 
. feeding of chickens. 


Taz term SoLiTupE does not.” F: conceive, | 


always import a total abſence from the world. 


Sometimes it conveys to my mind the idea of 


dwelling in a convent, or a country village: 
ſometimes I underſtand it to mean the library 


of a man of learning: and ſom-times an occa- 


85 ſional retreat from the tumuſts of active life. 


Nun are ö Solitary without being : 
15 alone ; for to conſtitute a ſtate of Solitude, it is 
ſufficient if the mind be entirely abſorbed by 2 : 


- eas which i its own reflections ereato. 


Tur haughty Kane; och of the diſtinc- 


tions of birth, feels himſelf alone in every fo- 


_ ciety whoſe members are not ennobled by . 


5 equal number of titles derived through a long 


line of hereditary deſcents. A profound rea- | 
ſoner is, in general, folitary at the tables of the 
witty and the gay. The mind even amidſt 


the clamours of a popular aſſembly, may 8 


: draw its attention from the. ſurrounding objects, L 


may retire as effectually within itſelf, maß be. 


l come as ſolitary as a monk in. his "monaſtery 
er a hermit 1 In his cell. In- Mort, Solitude may 5 


— 
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be as eaſily attained amidſt the gayeſt circles of 
the moſt brilliant city, as in the uninterrupted 
| filence of a poor, deſerted village; at Lon Do 


and at Paris, as well as on the plains of 


5 THEBAIS or in the deſerts of NiTRIA. 


A TREATISE, therefore, upon the real advan- 
tages of Solitude, appeared to me a proper 


means to facilitate the acquiſition of happi- 
neſs. The fewer external reſources men poſ- 
ſeſs, the greater efforts they make to diſcover 
in themſelves the power of being happy; and 
the more they are enabled to part without re- 
gret from their connections with each other, 


the nearer they moſt certainly approach to true 


felicity. The pleaſures of the world are cer- 
tainly beneath the attention with which they are 
purſued ; but it is equally true, that, upon a 
| ſerious examination, all thoſe Catbolic notions, 
once fo celebrated, of a total ſecluſion from the 
world and its concerns, appear altogether im- 
practicable and abſurd. To render the mind in- 
dependent of human aſſiſtances, and teach it to 
rely entirely upon the ſtrength of its own pow- 
ers, is, I acknowledge, a noble atchievement; 
but it is certainly equally meritorious to learn 
the art of living happily in ſociety, and of ren- 
dering ourſelves uſctul and WI to the reſt. 
2 "i mankind. 


Wane, 
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Wulxx, therefore, I deſcribe the allurements 
of Sortirubps, I ſhall endeavour to. wen a 
readers againſt thoſe dangerous and extravagant 
notions into which ſome of its diſciples have 
been betrayed; notions equally repugnant to 
the voice of reaſon and * eee of our di- 


vine * 


85 Harrilv to rey the dangers by which 
my ſubject i is ſurrounded, to ſacrifice nothing to 
prejudice, to advance nothing in violation of 


truth, to obtain the approbation of the peace- 


ul diſciples of reaſon and philoſophy, will be 
my anxious endeavour; and if affliction ſhall 
_ derive a ray of conſolation from my labours; SE. 
Melancholy, in forgetting the horrors of its ſitu- | 
ation, ſhall raiſe its dejected head to bleſs me; 
if II ſhall be able to convince the innocent vota- 
lies of rural retirement that the ſprings of plea- 
| ſure ſoon dry up in the heat of the metropolis ; 
that the heart remains cold and ſenſeleſs in the 
midſt of all its noiſy and factitious joys : if they | 
mall learn to feel the ſuperior pleaſures of a 
country life, become ſenſible of the variety of 
reſources they afford againſt idleneſs and vexa- + 
tion; what purity of ſentiment, what peaceful 
thoughts, what unfading happineſs the view of 
verdant meads, the fight of numerous flocks and 
4 herds N che fertile meadows on the cloſe 
B 4 5 of 
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if day, 1 into the mind; with what ineffa- 
dle delight the ſublime beauty of a wild roman- 
tic country, interſperſed with diſtant cottages, 


and occupied by freedom and content, raviſnes 
the ſoul; how much more readily, in ſhort, we 


| forget all the pains and troubles of a wounded 
heart on the borders of a gentle ſtream, than 
amidſt the concourſe of deceitful Joys ſo fatally 
followed in the courts of Le ; * taſk will | 
5 grate! 2 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND. 
THE GENERAL ADVANTAGES OF SOLITUDZS, | 


| YoLITUDE _ engages the affections of men, 
Whenever it holds up a picture of tranquil- 
lity to their views. The doleful and monotonous 
ſound of the clock of a ſequeſtered monaſtery, 
the ſilence of nature in a ſtill night, the pure 
air on the ſummit of a high mountain, the thick 
darkneſs of an ancient foreſt, the ſight of a tem- 
ple fallen into ruins, inſpire the ſoul with a foft 
_ melancholy, and baniſh all recollection of the 
world and its concerns. But the man who 
cannot hold a friendly correſpondence with his 
on heart, who derives no comfort from the 
0 reflections of his mind, who dreads the idea of 
meditation, and is fearful of paſſing a ſingle 5 
moment with himſelf, looks with an equal eye 
on Solitude and on death. He endeavours to 
n the voluptuouſneſs which the World 
affords; drains the pernicious cup of pleafire ©  Þ 
do its dregs; and until the dreadful moment ap- Þ}Þ 
| proaches when he beholds his nerves ſhattered, . |} 
and all the powers of his ſoul deſtroyed, he haas 
dot courage to make the delayed confeſſion, - 
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e am tired of THE WORLD and all its iale follies, 


cc and NOW prefer the mournful ſhade of the CYPre, eſs, 
« to the A of its no ty Pleafures and tumultu- 


e og; Joys.” 


Tux dangers to which a life of Solitude is 
expoſed, for even in Solitude many real dangers 
_ exiſt, afford no ſubſtantial argument againſt it, 
as by a judicious employment of the hours of 
activity and repoſe, and a proper vigilance 


upon the deſires of the heart, they may be 


caſily eluded. The adventurous navigator, 
when acquainted with the ſignal of approach- 
ing dangers, and the ſituation of thoſe rocks 
and ſhoals which threaten his ſafety, no longer 

fears the perils to which he was before expoſed. 

Still leſs are the advantages of Solitude diſproved 

by the complaints of thoſe who, feeling a con- 


tinual deſire to eſcape from themſelves, reliſh no 


pleaſures but thoſe which the world affords; to 
whom retirement and tranquillity appear vapid 
and fatiguing; and who, unconſcious of any 


higher delight than that of paying or receiving 


"viſits, have "of courle no idea of the charms of | 
— 8 : 


I is; therefore; bay t0 theſe” Giflinguithed 


beings who can reſort to their own boſoms for 
an antidote * diſquiet, who are fearleſs 


of 5 
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of the numerous ſacrifices which virtue may 
demand, whoſe ſouls are endowed with ſufficient 
energy to drive away the dread of being alone, 
and whoſe hearts are ſuſceptible of the pure 
and tranquil delights of domeſtic felicity, that 
I pretend to recommend the advantages of SoL1- 
TUDE. The miſerable being in whoſe boſom the 
corruptions of the world have already deſtroyed 
theſe precious gifts of nature; who knows no other 
Pleaſure, 1s ſenſible to no other happineſs than 
What cards or the luxury of a richly-furniſhed 
table afford; who diſdains all exerciſe of the 1 
underſtanding, thinks all delicacy of ſentiment bk [ 
unnatural, and, by a brutality almoſt incon- 1 
ceivable, laughs at the ſacred name of ſenſibi- 
| lity; mwſt be loſt to virtue, and utterly inca- 
pable of pleaſure . from any operations of his 1 
own mind. | | ''Y 


Punani and miniſters of the goſpel, 
if they were entirely to deprive themſelves of [ll 
the pleaſures of ſociety, and to ſhun with rigid = 
ſeverity the honeſt comforts and rational amuſe- | 
ments of life, would without doubt effertially 
injure the intereſts of wiſdom and virtue; but 
there are not, at preſent, many preceptors who 
carry their doctrines to this extent: on the con- _Þ 
trary, there exiſts a multitude, both in the 
; country and the town to whom Solitude would 
1 
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be inſupportable, who ſhamefully devote their 
time to noiſy diffipations and tumultuous plea- 
{ures altogether inconſiſtent with their characters = 
and functions. The celebrated æra is paſſed 

when a life of retirement and contemplation was 


alone eſteemed, and when the approaches to 
heaven were meaſured in proportion. as the mind 


receded from its attachments to the world. 


Arrzx having examined the influence of 
Solitude upon the general habits of life, and 


upon thoſe ordinary pleaſures which are purſued 
with ſuch unceaſing avidity, I ſhall ſhew, in the 


firſt diviſion of this chapter, that it enables Max 


to live independent and alone; that there is no 


misfortune it cannot alleviate, no ſorrow that it 
will not ſoften ; that it adds dignity to his cha- 
racter, and gives freſh vigour to the powers of 
bis mind; that he cannot in any other ſituation 


acquire ſo perfect a knowledge of himſelf; that 
it enlarges the ſphere of attention, and ripens 
the ſeeds of judgement: in ſhort, that it is from 
the influence of Solitude alone that man can 
hope for the fruition of unbroken pleaſures. and 
pever * NOS 26 


Ton ENJOYMENTS. of adive ne may be Nel 


d perſectly conſiſtent with all the advantages 
of Sole ; and we ſhall-ſoon — upon 


Ando e 55 eee _ 
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what foundations the opinions of thoſe philoſo- 
phers are built, who maintain that the tumults 
of the world, and the diſſipations of its votaries, 


are incompatible with the calm exerciſe of 


| reaſon, the deciſions of a ſober judgement, the 


inveſtigation of truth, and the ſtudy of the 
5 human heart. 


THE akon of fantaſtic faſhions to which a 
man of pleaſure is obliged to facrifice his time, 
impairs the rational faculties of his mind, and 
deſtroys the native energies of his ſoul. Forced 
continually to lend himſelf to the performance 
of a thouſand little triflings, a thouſand mean 


abſurdities, he becomes by habit frivolous ang 


abſurd. The face of things no longer wears its 
true and genuine aſpect; and his depraved taſte 
loſes all reliſh for rational entertainment or ſub- 

ſtantial pleaſure. The infatuation ſeizes on his 


” brain, and his en ee heart teems with idle 


fancies and vain imaginations. Theſe illuſions 
however, through — the plaineſt object 
comes diſtorted to his view, might eaſily be 
diſpelled. Accuſtomed to a lonely life, and 
left to reflect in calmneſs and ſobriety, during 
the ſilence of the Solitary hour, upon the falſe z 
joys and deceitful pleaſures which the parade of 


viſiting and the glare of public entertainments 


offer n.. he would ſoon perceive and 
. 5 n 


candidly acknowledge their nothingneſs and 
infipidity : he would ſoon behold the pleaſures 
of the world in their true colours, and feel 
that he had blindly wandered in purſuit of 
phantoms ; which, though bodies in appearance, Ro 
are mere ſhadows in Ray. 


Tur inevitable conſequences of this ardent 
purſuit of entertainments and diverſions are lan- 
guor and diſſatisfaction. He who has drained 
the cup of pleaſure to its laſt drop; who is 
obliged to confeſs that his hopes are fled, and 
that the world no longer contains an object wor- 


thy of his purſuit; who feels diſappointment 


and diſguſt mingled with all his enjoyments; | 
who ſeems aſtoniſhed at his own inſenſibility ; ; 


who no longer poſſeſſes the magic of the enchan- 


treſs IMacinaTION to gild and decorate the 
ſcene ; calls in vain to his aſſiſtance the daugh- 
ters of Senſuality ; their careſſes can no longer 


charm his dark and melancholy mind; the ſoft 


and ſyren ſong of Luxury no longer can diſpel 
the cloud of ann which hoyers round his 
/ _ . 


Hp yon weak old man, his ies ener- 
vated, and his conſtitution gone, running after 
Pleaſures that he no more muſt taſte. The airs . 

| of gaiety which he affects render him ridiculous. 
* 


— — — — — 
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His attempts to ſhine expoſe him to derifion. 
His endeavours to diſplay the wit and eloquence 
of youth, betray him into the garrulity of old 


| age. His converſation, filled with repetitions 


and fatiguing narrative, creates diſguſt, and 
only forces the ſmile of pity from the lips of his 
- youthful rivals. To the eye of Wiſdom however, 
who ſaw him through all the former periods of 
his life, ſparkling in the circles of folly, and 
rioting in the noiſy rendezvous of extrava- 
gance and vice, his character * appeared ] 
the lame. 8 | 


Tus wiſe e moſt tu- 
| multuous pleaſures, frequently retires within 
himſelf, and filently compares what he might do 
with what he is doing. Surrounded even by the 
exceſſes of i intoxication, he aſſociates only with 
thoſe warm and generous ſouls, whoſe highly 
elevated minds are drawn towards each other by 
| wiſhes the moſt virtuous, and ſentiments the 
moſt ſublime. The ſilence of Solitude has more 
than once given birth to enterprizes of the 
| greateſt importance and utility; and ſome of 
the moſt celebrated actions of mankind were 
perhaps firſt inſpired among the ſounds of mu- 
ſic, or conceived in the mazes of the dance. 


Senſible! and elevated minds never commune 


more en with themſelves n in thoſe places 
| of 


» ͤ 
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of public reſort i in which the low and vulgar, 
abandoned to the caprice of faſhion, and = 


illvGons of ſenſuality, become incapable of re- 


flection, and blindly ſuffer themſelves to be 
| overwhelmed * the torrent of folly and diſtrae- 
| tion. 4 75 


| Vacant fouls are age burthenſome to 3 


cheir poſſeſſors; and it is the weight of this 
burden that impels them inceſſantly in the pur- 
ſuits of diſſipation for relief. The irriſtible 
inclination by which they are carried continually 


abroad, the anxiety with which they ſearch for : 


| ſociety, the trifles on which from day to day 
they ſpend their time, announce the emptineſs bY 
of their mind and the frivolous affection of 
their hearts. Poſſeſſing no reſources within A 
1 themſelves, they are forced to rove abroad, and 1 
| faſten upon every object that preſents itſelf ts 
their view, until'they find the wiſhed-for” har- 
| bour to protect them againſt the attacks of diſ- 
content, and prevent them from ne on 
_- their ignoble condition. 3. FE; 5 


Tu enjoyments of f ſenſe, tre, are this Os 
CS ng indefatigably followed only as a mean of eſcap= : 
| ing from themſelves. They ſeize with avidity 
upon every object that promiſes to occupy the 
* hour . and n entertain 


ment 
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ment for the day that is paſſing over their heads: 
this muſt ever be ſome external object, ſome 


new phantom, ſomething that ſhall prevent 
them from remaining with themſelves. The 


man whoſe mind is ſufficiently fertile to invent 


hour after hour new ſchemes of pleaſure, to 
open day after day freſh ſources of amuſement 
for the lazy and luxurious, is a valuable com- 
panion indeed; he is their beſt, their only 
friend: not that they are deſtitute of thoſe abili- 
ties which might prevent this ſacrifice of time 
and procure them relief, but having been con- 

tinually led from object to object in the purſuit 
of pleaſure, the aſſiſtance of others has habitu- 


dy become the firſt want and greateſt deſire of 


their lives: they haye inſenſibly loſt the power 
1 of acting from themſelves, and depend Ge nn 
thing on thoſe about them, without being able 


to direct or determine the impreflions they ought 


to receive. This is the reaſon why Twz rich, 
who are ſeldom acquainted with any other plea- 
ſiures than thoſe W are, . the moſt 7 
1 miſerable of men. | 


3 Tux nobility and cine of Svekes wink ä 
their enjoyments appear vain and ricliculous only 
do thoſe who have not the opportunity of par- 
| _ taking in them: but I am of a different opi- 
nion. Returning one Sunday from Taanox 
78 Ci. a 
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to VERSAILLES, I perceived at a diſtance 4 
number of people aſſembled upon the terrace of 
che caſtle; and on a nearer approach I beheld | 
| Lovis THE F [FTEENTH ſurrounded by his court 
| | at the windows of the palace. A man very | 
| 
| 


tichly dreſſed, with a large pair of branching 
antlers faſtened on his head, whom they called 
| THE STAG, was purſued by about a dozen others 
} who compoſed THE PACK. The purſued and the 
I po purſuers leaped into the great canal, ſcrambled 
os out again, and ran about to all parts, while the 

il air reſounded with the acclamations of clapping 

; of hands, to encourage the continuance of the 
VV What can all this mean?” ſaid I to 2 
3 Frenchman who ſtood near me. cc Sit, he re- 
8 --- =... l wh 2. vert ſerious countenance, TS it is 

. l the entertainment of THE COURT.” 


* 


— ⏑ * Og — +.” — 


| 


T HE malt chews: ab indigent d are 
certainly happier than theſe ſovereigns of the 
world, and their ſlaviſn retinue, when reduced 5 

to the neceſſity af adopting ſuch mean and ab- | 
Kt modes of entertainment. A 


Tux COURTIER, when S: appears. at a levee, = 
outwardly affe&s the face of joy, while his heart 
is inwardly a prey to the moſt excruciating ſor- 
rows; and ſpeaks with the livelieſt intereſt of trayſ- 

; 1885 in which he has no concera; but . "== 
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is wecadibey to his conſequence that he ſhould raiſe. 
falſe appearances to the minds of his viſitors, who 
on their fide impoſe equally on him in return. 
| The ſucceſs, alas! of all his ſchemes affords him 
no other pleaſure than to ſee his apartments 
crowded with company, whoſe only merit and 
recommendation in his eyes is a ftring of heredi- 
tary titles, of perhaps no ey remote 1 be 

honourable origin. 


os dis benen of the light of human reaſon 
do the felicities of a worldly life moſt frequently Z 
depend. From this dark ſource ſpring the inor- 

dinate pride of the imperious noble, and the no 


leſs unbounded ambition of the ſimple mechanic. 


Hence ariſe the diſdain of ſome, the haughtineſs 
of others, and the _ of all. 21 


'To men of dimpated Mia SV 4 the 
painful intruſion of rational ſentiment, theſe nu- 
-merous and noiſy places of public reſort appear 
like temples dedicated to their idol, Przasuar. 

He who ſeeks happineſs on the couch of indo- 
| tence; who expends all the activity of his mind, 


all the energies of his heart, upon trifling ob- 
jects; who ſuffers vain and frivolous purſuits to 


abſorb his time, to engage his attention, to lock up 
All the functions of his ſoul, cannot patiently en- 
15 dure the idea of being for one moment by himſelf. AY, 
„ 2 Direful 


condition of not being able to perform one good 
and virtuous action during the intervals of ſuſ- 
pended pleaſure? Can he render no ſervices 
to friendſhip, to his country, to himſelf? Are 
there no poor and miſerable beings, to whoſe 
boſoms he might afford a charitable comfort and 
relief? Is it, in tort, impoſſible for ſuch a 
character to become, in any way, more viſe or 
virtuous than he was before ? 8 | 
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Pireful condition l Is there then no occupation 
whatſoever, no uſeful employment, no rational 


tecreation ſufficiently high and dignified for fuch 
a character? Is he reduced to the melancholy 


Arian nb ſoul are more ex- 


tenſive than they are in general imagined to be; 


and he who, urged by inclination, or compelled 
by neceſſity, moſt frequently exerts them, will 


Gon find chat the higheſt felicities of which 
our nature is capable, reſide entirely within our- 
ſelves. The wants of life are, for the greater 
part, merely artificial; and although ſenſual ob- 
jects moſt efficaciouſly contribute to our pleaſure 
and content, it is not becauſe the enjoyment of 
them is abſohutely neceſſary, but becauſe they 
maaave been rendered -defirable by habit. The 
gratifications they afford eafily perſuade us, that 
che poſſeſſion of them is eſſential to happineſs, 
"i if we ne ro rofiſtzheir charms, and 


3 8 courage 
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courage to lock within our own boſoms for that 

ſelſcity Pen we ſo — * gerne 

: greater yoriery of Wees chere than all ts Oh 
wan , . 


Mn of ſuperficial minds may deed hn 
ſome amuſement from aſſemblies, to which the 
company in general reſort merely /o fee and to be 
_ ſeen: but how many women of faſhion expire in 
ſuch aſſemblies under all the mortification of 
diſappointed vanity ! How many neglected wits - 
ſullenly retire into ſome obſcure corner of the 
| room! The mind, on entering the circles. of 
the great and gay, is apt to flatter itſelf too high- 
ly with hopes of applauſe; to expect with too 
much ajixiety the promiſed pleaſure, - Wit, 
meetings, frequently exexciſed with conſiderable 
| ſucceſs, Every candidate diſplays his talents to 
the beſt advantage; and thoſe who are the leaſt. 
informed frequently gain the reputation of 
fſmining characters. Amidſt theſe ſcenes, however, 
the eye may occaſionally be gratified by the ſight 
of objects really agreeable; che ear may liſten 
to obſervations truly flattering. Lively thoughts 
and ſenſible remarks now and then prevail. 
|  Charatters equally amiable and intereſting oc 
Band mix ang: the group, We may 
= + form 


— 
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form acquaintance with men of diſtinguiſhed | 
merit, whom we ſhould not otherwiſe. have had 
an opportunity of knowing; and meet with 
- women of eſtimable qualities and irreproachable 
conduct, whoſe refined converſation raviſhes the 
mind with the fame delight | that their exquiſite | 
beauty captivates the — 


Bur by what a aber of . ſenſations 


| muſt the chance of receiving theſe pleaſures be 
| purchaſed. Thoſe who are reſtrained either by 
| filent ſorrow, a ſecret diſcontent, or a rational 
diſpoſition from mixing in the common diſſipa- 
tions of life, cannot ſee without a ſigh the gay 


conceit, the airy confidence, the blind arro- 


gance, and the bold loquacity, with which theſe 


votaries of worldly pleaſures proclaim a felicity, 


that leads them, almoſt inevitably, to their ruin. 


It is, indeed, irreſiſtibly laughable to obſerve 


the exceſſive joy of ſo many men in place, the 


abſurd airs of ſo many old dowagers, the pre- 


ſumptuous and ridiculous fopperies of ſo many 


hoary-headed children ; but who, alas; is there, 


that will not grow tired even of the pleaſanteſt 
comedy, by ſeeing it too frequently? He, there- 

fore, who has often been an eye-witneſs of theſe 
ſcenes, who has often yawned with fatigue in 
theſe temples of pleaſure, and is convinced that 


they exhibit rather the ion ty en than 
1 „ 


dte ſubſtance and reality of pleaſure, becomes de- 


jected in the midſt of all their joys, and haſtily re- 
tires to domeſtic privacy, to taſte of pleaſures in 
which there is no deceit; pleaſures which leave | 
neither ne en nor diſſatisfaction behind chem. 


Ax invitation to the: board of: puny 1 re 
DiskaAsE with leaden ſceptre is known to preſide, : 


where painful truths are blurted in the cars of 


| thoſe who hoped they were concealed, where re- 
proach and calumny fall without diſcrimination 
on the beſt and worſt of characters, is, in the 


eſtimation of the world, conceived to confer the 


higheſt honour, and the greateſt pleaſure. But 
be who feels the divine energies of the foul, 
turns with abhorrence from ſocieties which tend 
to diminiſh or impair their operations. To him 
the ſimpleſt fare with freedom and content, in 
the boſoms of an affectionate family, is ten thou- 
ſand times more agreeable than the rareſt dainty 
and the richeſt wine with a ſociety where form 
impoſes a filent attention to the loquacity of 
ſome vain wit, whoſe * utter nnn but fa- 
- guing e . 


T ſocial 3 is 1 4 on ſi 
confidence, congeniality of ſentiment, and 
mutual eſteem. The ſpiritleſs and crowded ſa- 
eieties of the world, where a round of lo and 
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little aleafures fills the hour. of- entertainment, 
and the higheſt gratification is to difplay a pomp 
| of dreſs and levity of behaviour, may perhaps 
afford a glimpſe of joy to light and thoughtleſs 
minds, eagerly impatient to remove the weight 
which every vacant hour accumulates. But men 
of reaſon and reflection, inſtead of ſenſible con- 
verſation or rational amuſement, find only a 
dull unvaried jargon, a tireſome round of .com- 
pliments, and turn with averſion from theſe tem- 
ples of delight, or reſort to them vith 3 1 55 
diſatiafaktion, and diſguſt. 55 


"Wow Wehn do all the law of 4 world 8 


3 appear, when compared with the happineſs of a 


faithful, tender, and enlightened friendſhip! 


How joyfully do we ſhake off the ſhackles of ſo- 
ciety for that high and intimate connection of the 
ſoul, where our inclinations are free, our feel- 
| ings genuine, our ſentiment unbiaſſed; where 


a mutual confidence of thoughts and actions, of 


pleaſures and of pains uninterruptedly prevails ; 
where the heart is led by Joy along the path of 
| Virtue, and the mind conducted by Happineſs | 
| into the bowers of Truth; where every thought 
is anticipated before it eſcapes from the lips; 
where advice, conſolation, ſuccour, are recipro- 
cally given and received in all the accidents and 
misfortunes of life. The EI thus animated by 
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'the charm of . friendſhip, ſprings from its 
Noth, and yiews the irradiating beams of 

Hope breaking on its repoſe. Caſting a re- 
troſpective eye on the time that has paſſed, the 
happy pair mutually exclaim with the tendereſt 
emotions, © Oh ! what pleaſures have we not 

_ * already experienced, what joys have we not 
* already felt!” If the tear of affliction fteal 


| down the check of the one, the other, with af- 


of manners, but to a venial error of imagination, 


ſection, wipes it tenderly away. The deepeſt 
ſorrows of the one are felt with equal poignancy 
| by the other; but what ſorrow can refiſt the con- 

ſolation which flows from an intercourſe of hearts 
ſo tenderly, ſo intimately, fo cloſely, united. 
Day after day they communicate to cach other 


all that they have ſeen, all that they have heard, | 


all that they feel, and every thing they know. 

Time flies before them on his ſwifteſt pinions. 
The ear is never tired of the gratification of liſten- 
ing to each other's converſation. The only 

misfortune of which they have any fear, is the 

_ greateſt they can poſſibly experience, the misfortune 
of being feparaged by occaſional ablemcs or by 

; _ e 


2 Pee of ſuch refined Gliciry, it mad not 
be attributed to auſterity of character, or inciviliey 


| If the intercourſes of ordinary minds no longer 
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charm us; if we become inſenſible to their in- 
difference, and careleſs of their averſion ; if in 
_ conſequence of the ſuperiority of our joys we no 
longer mix in the noiſy pleaſures of the world, 
and ſhun all ſociety which has numbers only for | 
its recommendation. : . 


Bur the lot of human bliſs is tranſitory. Often 
times, alas! while we think our happineſs cer- 
__ tain and ſecure, an unforeſeen and ſudden blow | 
ſtrikes, even in our very arms, the object of our 
delight. Pleafure then appears to be for ever 
_ extinguiſhed ; the ſurrounding objects ſeem de- 
ſert and forlorn; and every thing we behold ex- 
cites emotions of terror and diſmay. The arms 
of ſondneſs are in vain extended to embrace the 
friend that is no more; in vain the voice of ten- 
derneſs articulates the beloved name. The ſtep, 
the well known ſtep, ſeems ſuddenly to ſtrike 
upon our liſtening ear; but reflection inter- 
—_— poſes, and the fancied ſounds are heard no more: 
[| = all is huſhed, ſtill, and lifeleſs : the very ſenſe of 
—_ our exiſtence is almoſt dead. A dreary ſolitude 
[i] appears around us; and every perception of the 
[| SS  _ _ mind is loft in the benumbing ſorrows of the 
| 1 heart. The ſpirits wearied and dejected, we 
think affection is no more, and imagine that we 
are no longer capable of loving, or of being be- 
loved; and to a heart that has once taſted the 
b | 
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ſympathies of love, life without affe&tion is 


worſe than death. The unfortunate being who 
is thus affected, inclines therefore to live in Soli 


5 tude, and die alone. A tranſition ſo ſudden, 


from the higheſt happineſs to the deepeſt miſery, 
_ overpowers the mind; no kind friend appears _- 


aſſuage his ſufferings, nor ſeems inclined to af- 


ford him conſolation, or to form an adequate 


idea of his diſtreſs: and indeed true it is, that 
the pangs which ſuch a loſs inflict cannot be 
conceived unleſs they have been felt. 


| SoLITUDE under ſuch circumſtances enjoys its 
higheſt triumph: it is here that all its advan- 
tages may be ſully experienced; for when wiſely 


applied, it will give immediate eaſe to the moſt = 
rancorous wound that ſorrow ever r made, and, in on. 


- * end, effect a cure. 


T1 HE 3 1 aliction however Cs es 


od a flow and gradual remedy. The art of living 


alone requires a long initiation, is ſubje& to a 


variety of accidents, and depends . materially 
upon ſituations ſuitable to each particular cha- 


rnacter: the mind therefore, muſt have attained 


a full maturity before any conſiderable advan- 


tage can be expected from it. But he who has 


acquired ſufficient vigour to break the galling 
| chains of prejudice, and from his earlieſt youth _ 


75 has | 
- = 
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has felt efteem and fondneſs for the pleaſures of 
retirement, will not be at a loſs to know when 
he is prepared to try the remedy. From the mo- 
ment he perceives. himſelf indifferent to the ob- 


jects which furround him, and that the gaieties 


of public ſociety have loſt their charms, he will 
then rely on the powers of his ſoul, and never be 
leſs alone than in the company of himſelf. 


- Mw of genius are frequently condemned to a 


| toil as unſuited to the temper of their minds as a 
nauſeous medicine is diſagreeable to an empty 
ſtomach. Confined to ſome dry and diſguſting 

ſubject, fixed to a particular ſpot, and harraſſed 
by the inextricable and impeding yoke in 
which they are enthralled, they relinquiſh all 
idea of tranquillity on this fide the grave. De- 
prived of engaging in the common pleaſures of 
life, every object which the world Preſents to 


their view increaſes their diſguſt. It is not for 


them, they exclaim, that the youthful zephyrs 
call forth the budding foliage with their care.. 
|  fing breath; that the feathered choir chant in 
__ enlivening ftrains their rural ſongs; that odo- 

 Fiferous flowers deck the gay dem of the ver- 
dant meads. Leave theſe © 

to themſelves, give them only liberty and leifure, 
Ang the native enthuſſaſm of their minds will ſoon 


the | 


ints however 
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the bold wing. VOPR OY bird of 
| Jovx. By = 


1 is pr de RY Aifpating griefs of 
this complexion, what effect will it not produce 
on the minds of men who have the opportunity of 
retiring at Pleaſure to its friendly ſhades, for 

thoſe true enjoyments, a pure air and domeſtic 


felicity ! When AnTisTHENES was aſked, What 


fervices he had received from philoſophy? he 
anſwered, © It has taught me to ſubdue my- 
« ſelf.” Porz ſays, that he never laid his head 
upon his pillow- without reflecting, that the moſt | 
important leſſon of life was to learn the art of be- 
ing happy within himſelf. It ſeems to me that 


Al thoſe who are capable of living contentedly | 


- © home, and being pleaſed with every object 


around them, even to the dog 214 the cat, have | 


ung. 1 what Porr looked for. 


Thong: Wande and diflipations which are 


ſought after with ſo much eagerneſs and anxiety, 


| have, in truth, the effect of producing he 
-moſt ſerious reflection in our minds when we 
commune with ourſelves. It is then that we 


| Hearn whether the true felicity of life conſiſts in 


| the poſſeſſion of thoſe external objects which we 


have no power either to alter or reform, or in 


K 5 
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then that we begin to perceive how falſe 0 
faithleſs thoſe flattering illuſions prove which 
ſeem to promiſe us ſuch variety of happineſs. A 
lady, poſſeſſed of youth and beauty, wrote to 
me one evening on returning from a celebrated 
ridotto, You obſerved with what gaiety and 
content I quitted the ſcene. Believe me, I 
c felt a void ſo painful in my breaſt at the ſight 
C of thoſe factitious joys, that I could willingly 
« have torn the flowery | decorations from my 
8 dreſs. 


= Tar pleaſures of the world ate vain and worth- 
leſs unleſs they render the heart more happy in 
"itſelf, and tend to increaſe our domeſtic felicity. 
On the | contrary, every ſpecies of misfortune, 
however accumulated, may be borne by thoſe who 
: polleſs tranquillity at home, who ate capable of 
enjoying the privacy of ſtudy, and the elegant 
recreation which books afford. Whoever is poſ- 
ſeſſed of this reſoutce, has made conſiderable 
advances towards happineſs; for happineſs does 
not exact more from us than an inclination to re- 
gulate the affections of the heart, and à diſpo- 
ſition to control the paſſions of the mind. A 
celebrated philoſopher, however, has with great 
judgment obſerved, that there is both pride and 
_ : falſehood in pretending that man alone is capa- 
ble of effefting his own happineſs. But we are 
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moſt Seh capable of modifying the natural 
diſpoſitions of our ſouls, of forming our taſtes, 
of varying our ſentiments, of directing our in- 
_ clinations, of ſubduing even the paſſions them- 
ſelves; and we are then not only leſs ſenſible of 
all the wants of life, but feel even ſatisfaction 
under circumſtances which to others would ap- 
_ pear intolerable, Health is, without doubt, 
one of the moſt eſſential ingredients to happineſs ; 
and yet there are circumſtances under which even 


the privation of it may be accompanied with tran- 


quillity, How many times have I returned : 
thanks to the great Diſpoſer of human events, 
when indiſpoſition has confined me at home, and 


cenabed me to invigorate the weakened functions 


of my ſoul in quietude and ſilence; a happineſs 
that receded in proportion as convaleſcence ad- 
vanced. Obliged to drag through the ſtreets of 
the. metropolis day after day during a number of 
years; feeble in conſtitution; weak in limbs; 
ſuſceptible, on feeling the ſmalleſt cold, to the 
ame ſenſation as if knives were ſeparating the 
fleſn from the bone; continually ſurrounded in 

the courſe of my profeſſion with the moſt afflict- 


ing ſorrows; it is not ſurpriſing that I ſhould, feel! 


2 A. gratitude for thoſe pleaſures Aich ene = 
ment by aer end. 


A Pay- 8 
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A Pnrstcrax, if he poſſeſs ſenſibility, muſt 
in his employment to relieve the ſufferings of 
others, frequently forget his own. But alas! 
when ſummoned and obliged to attend, what 
ever pain of body or of mind he may endure, on 
maladies which are perhaps beyond the reach of 
his art, how much oftener muft his own ſuffer- 
ings be increaſed by thoſe which he ſees others 
feel. The anxieties which ſuch a ſcene impoſes 
diſtracts the mind, and raiſes every painful feel- 
ing of the heart. Under fuch circumſtances, an 
| Incapacitating diſeafe, however excruciating, is 
to me a ſoft repoſe, and the confinement it oc- 


caſions A pleafing ſolitude z provided peeviſh . A. 


friends do not intrude, and politely difturb me 
with their fatiguing viſits. In theſe moments I 


pray Heaven to beſtow its bleſſings on thoſe who 


neglect to overwhelm me with their idle conver- 
fation, and, with the kindeſt compaſſion, forget 


| Tf amidſt all my pain I can remain a ſingle day | 
_ quietly at home and employ my mind on lite- 
rary ſubjects, undiſturbed by viſitors, I receive 
more real pleaſure than our women of quality and 

men of faſhion ever fel from all e  ſeaſtings gs 
_ entertainments. . „ 


Taz ſuſpenon a i. 


> 


to diſturb me by enquiries after my health, 


affords is in itſelf a conſiderable advantage: for bY 
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to men whoſe cuties depend on the neceſſities or 
caprice of the public, from whom indefatiga- 
ble activity is exacted, and who unavoidably paſs 
their days in continual anxieties, a temporary 
= — is in e tranſcendent felicity. 


Ar every Ne of life, whether during the 
ſtrength of youth or the imbecillity of age, the 
power of employing the mind in ſome uſeful - 
or agreeable | tp nents baniſhes the dread of 
1 Solitude. 


1 by diſappointment, we ſhould en- 
deavour to divert the mind by purſuing ſome 
fixed and pleaſing courſe of ſtudy. To read 


without deriving ſome advantage is impoſſi- 
dle, provided we mark with a pen or pencil the 


new ideas that may occur, and retain the obſer- 


>. _ by which our own ideas are illuſtrated 


and confirmed; for reading, unleſs we apply 


the information it affords either to our own ch. 
rafters or to thoſe of other men, is uſeleſs and 


fiatiguing: but this habit is eaſily acquired, and 
then Books become a ſafe and certain antidote to 


| laffitude and diſcontent. Painful and unplea- 


fant ideas vaniſh from the mind that is 2 
: 2 wy fixing its attention on N partie FE: 
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Tas fight of a noble and intereſting object, 


; the ſtudy of a uſeful ſcience, a picture in which 


the various revolutions of ſociety are hiſtorically 
diſplayed, and the progreſs made in any particu- 


lar art, agreeably rivet the attention, and ba- 
niſh ſorrow from the mind. 


Prxasunks of this deſcription, it is certain, 
greatly tranſcend all thoſe which adminiſter mere- 


ly to the ſenſes. I am aware, that in ſpeaking of 
the pleaſures of the mind, ſublime meditation, the 
profound deductions of reaſon, and the brilliant 
effuſions of fancy, are in general underſtood; but 
there are alſo others, for the perfect enjoyment o 
which neither extenfive knowledge nor extraor- 
dinary talents are neceſſary. Theſe are the plea- 


ſures which reſult from active labour; pleaſures 


that are equally within the reach of the vulgar 
clown or refined philoſopher, and no leſs exqui- 

ſite than thoſe which reſult ſolely from the mind: 

manual exertions, therefore, ought never to be 


deſpiſed. Jam acquainted with gentlemen who . 
are inſtructed in the mechaniſm of their own 


watches; who are able to work as painters, lock- _ 
| ſmiths, carpenters ;. and who are not only fur- 
niſhed with almoſt all the tools proper to every 
branch of trade, but know alſo how to uſe them: 
ſuch characters never feel the leaſt diſquietude 


od. 


from 
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from the want of ſociety, and are in i conſequence 
the happieſt of men. 


Taz recreation which the ſtudy of any art or 
feience affords, depends in a great meaſure on the 


labour it requires. But when a certain point of 
perfection is once attained, the mind receives 


pleaſure in proportion to its exertions, and be- 
1ng fatisfied with itſelf, is proof againſt the at- - 
rack of moral evils. To conquer difficulties is to 

promote our pleaſures ; and every time our ef- 
forts are crowned with that ſucceſs which pro- 
miſes completion to our deſires, the ſoul, tran- 


05 quil and contented within itſelf, ſecks for no 5 


higher Pe 


1 Taz 8 of thoſe who are free, eaſy, 
affectionate, contented with themſelves, and 
| Pleaſed with thoſe about them, are ever open 
to new delights. Ah! how much preferable, 
therefore, is the happineſs which a country 
life affords, to that deceitful felicity which 


5 is affected in the courts of Princes, and uo _ 


the brilliant circles of the great and gay; 2 
truth ſeverely felt by men of worldly "bY 


5 and confeſſed by the reſtleſsneſs and languor w - 
which. they frequently | complain; complaints 


unknown among the vallies of the Alps, 
or * thoſe mountains where Innocence Lan dis 
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dwells, and which no viſitor ever quired with= 
out the os: of a tear, 


Tur fatal Colſon which ueks beneach the 
manners of luxurious cities can only be avoided 
by renouncing the inſipid life in which the 

inhabitants are engaged. virtuous actions 
convey tranquillity to the ſoul; and a joy 
equally calm and permanent accompanies the 
man inte the cloſeſt receſſes of retirement, whoſe 
mind is fixed upon difcharging the duties of hu- 
manity. Wich what delight alſo do we dwelt 
upon the recital of our ſchool adventures, the 
| wanton tricks of our youth. The hiſtory of the _ 
early periods of our lives, the remembrance "oy. 
our plays and paſtimes, of the little pains and 
puerile wiſhes of our infancy, always recal to 
bur minds the moſt agreeable ideas. Ah! with 
What complacent ſmiles, with what ſoft regret a 
venerable old man turns his eyes upon the happy 
Tera when the incarnation: of youth animated all 
nis joys, when he entered into every enterprize 
Vith vigour, vivacity, and courage, when he 
* difficulties bars thy to N his A e on : 


2644 is coat the eharadter 1 we 8 bore 
wich that which we at preſent poſſeſs, or, giving 
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various events of which we have been witneſſes, 
upon the means by which empires have been 
_ eſtabliſhed and deſtroyed, upon the rapid pro · 
greſs which the arts and ſciences have made 
within our own remembrance, upon the ad- 
vancement of truth and the retreat of prejudice, 
upon the aſcendancy which ignorance and ſu- 
perſtition ſtill maintain notwithſtanding . the 


ſiublime efforts of philoſophy to ſuppreſs them, 


: moral deprayation of the heart, and the clouds 


upon the bright irradiations of intelle&, and the 


oc languor will immediately diſappear, and re» 
ſtore our minds to nan da and . 


” Solitude affords to every reflecting mind, are 


8 Tas hid fliciy and yajety. of delight, 1 
ſiuperior to the gratifications of ſenſe, which 


capable of being reliſhed at every period 2 | 
lives; in the laſt decay of age, as well as in che 


5 earlieſt prime of youth. He who to a vigorous 


conſtitution, à free ſpirit, an eaſy temper, has 
added the advantages of a cultivated under- 


ſtanding, will here experience, while his heart 
continues pure and his mind innocent, the high- 
ee.ſiſt and moſt unaiterable pleaſure, The love of 


and increaſes the energies of nature, Employ- 
ment is the firſt deſire of every active mind,. Jt 
0 ths. ſlent 1 . ts ſuperiortrx of 
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our nature, of the force of our intellectual pow- 
ers, of the high dignity of our character, which 


inſpire great ſouls with that noble ardour which 


carries them to the true ſublime. Conftrained 
by the duties of their ſituation to mix in the in- 


tercourſes of ſociety; obliged to ſubmit, in ſpite 
of their inclination, to the frivolous and fa- 


tiguing diſſipations of the world, it is by with- 
drawing from theſe tumultuous ſcenes to the 


ſilence of meditation, that men become ſenſible 
of the divine efferveſcence of their ſouls, feel 
à with to break their chains, to eſcape from the 
ſervility of pleaſure, and from all the noiſy and 
_ tumultuous joys in which they are engaged. 
We never feel with higher energy and fatiſ- 
. faction, with greater er and cordiality, that 
ve hve, think, are reaſonable beings, that we 
are ſelf- active, free, capable of the moſt ſublime 
exertions, and partaking of immortality, than 
in thoſe moments when we ſhut the door 
againſt the intruſions of impertinence and 
' faſhion. e 


| Few things are more vexatious and inſup- 

Portable than thoſe taſteleſs viſits, thoſe annoy- | 
ing partialities by which a life of lazy opulence 
and wanton pleaſure is occupied. « My thoughts, 
fays Rousstav, © will only come ben they 
IM pleaſe, and not when I chuſe.” The intruſion 
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6 a anger therefore, or even the viſit of an 
acquaintance by whom he was not intimately 


known, was always dreadful to him. It was 


for this nate alone that this extraordinary 


character, who ſeldom experienced an hour of 


_ tranquillity, felt ſuch petulant indignation againſt 
the importunate civilities and empty compli- 


ments of common converſation, while he enjoyed 
the rational intercourſe of ſenſible and well- 


5 informed minds with the higheſt delight“. 


Tur . of the human Sunne alas ! 
ſoon becomes debaſed by affociating with low 
and little minds! How many rays of thought, 

precious rays ! emanating immediately from the 

Deity upon the mind of man, are extinguiſhed | 

by the noxious vapours of ſtagnated life! But 
it is meditation and reflection that muſt give 
them birth, elevate them to the heights of ge- 
nius, make them ſubſiſtent with the nature of 


the human Mix p, and ſuit them to the Þiric 
1 the human character. 


1 to > which the foul cannot raiſe itſelf, 


even in 1 the moſt amiable of all ſocieties, are fre- 


„ never could endare,” fays Rovsskab, 4 the er 5 


« and unmeaning compliments of common converſation; but 
4 from converſations uſeful or ingenious, I have always felt the 


"6 l — and have! never refuſed to partake o of them.” 


W quently 


* 
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| quently. produced by Scheme. Separated by 
diſtance from our friends, we feel ourſelves de- 


prived of the company of thoſe who are deareſt 


to our hearts; and to relieve the dreary void, 
we aſpire to the moſt ſublime efforts, and adopt 
the boldeſt reſolutions. On the contrary, while 
we are under the protecting care of friendſhip 
and of love, while their kind offices ſupply all 


dour wants, and their affectionate embraces lock 


us eternally in their arms, we forget, in the 
blandiſhments of ſuch a ſtate, almoſt the fa- 
culty of ſelf. motion, loſe ſight of the powers of 
acting from ourſelves, and ſeldom reflect that 
we may be reduced to the neceſſity of ſupporting 
ourſelves under the adverſities of life. To guard 
againſt this event therefore it is proper, by re- 
tiring into Solitude, to try the ſtrength of our 
own powers, and learn to rely upon them. The 
faculties of the ſoul, weakened by the ftorms of 
life, then acquire new vigour, fix the ſteady 
eye of fortitude on the frowns of adverſity, and 
learn to elude the threatening rocks on which 
the happineſs of vulgar minds fo frequently is 
wrecked. He who devotes his days to Solitude, 
finds reſources within himſelf of which he had 
no idea, while philoſophy inſpires him with cou- 


ng wo fuſtain the woſt rigorous ſhocks of fue. 


Tug | 
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TH 5 diſpoſition of man becomes more firm, 


his opinions more determined and correct, when 


urged by the tumults of life, he reflects, in the 
gquietude of his heart, on his own nature and 
the manners of the world. The conſtitution f 
a a verſatile and undecided character proceeds en- 
tirely from that intellectual weakneſs which pre- 
vents the mind from thinking for itſelf. Such 
characters conſult upon every occaſion the 
ORACLE of public opinion, ſo infallible in their 
| ideas, before they know what they ought to 
| think, or in what manner their judgment ſhould 


| be formed, or their condut * 


- "Mira POE 3 conceive. it moſt ſafe to 
adopt the ſentiments of the multitude. They 


never venture to form an opinion upon any 


ſubject until the majority have decided. Theſe 
deciſions, Whether upon men or things, they 
implicitly follow, without giving themſelves the 


trouble to enquire who is right, or on which 


fide TRUTH preponderates. A ſpirit of truth | 
and love of equity, indeed, are only to be ex- 
| pected from thoſe who are fearleſs of living 
alone. Men of diſſipated minds never protect 


the weak, or avenge the oppreſſed. Are 


the various and powerful hoſts of fools and 
knaves your enemies? Are you injured in your 
property by injuſtice, or in your fame by ca- 


lumny ? 
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lumny? You muſt not hope for redreſs Bm 
light characters, or for vindication from men 
_ diſſipated lives; for they only repeat the voice 
of error, and propagate the re of ow | 
Y ym : 


ls 6 live in Solitude, to feel ourſelves alone, 
only inſpires fear, inaſmuch as it contributes to 
extinguiſh one corporeal power by giving birth 
to another. The powers of the mind, on the 
- contrary, augment in proportion as they become 
more concentrated, when no perſon is united to 
us, or ready to afford protection. Solitude is ne- 
ceſſary to be ſought by thoſe who with to live 
undiſturbed, to mitigate the poignancy of painful 
impreſſions, to render the mind ſuperior to the 
accidents of liſe, or to gain ſufficient intrepidity 
to oppoſe the danger of adverſity. How ſmoothly 
flovs the ſtream of life when we have no anxiety to 
_enquire © Who did this?“ “Who ſaid that?“ 
How many miſerable prejudices, and ſtill more 
contemptible paſſions, has one ſerious reflection 
ſubdued! How quickly, in ſuch a fituation, 
that laviſh, ſhameful, and 1dolatrous veneration 
for every unworthy object diſappears! With 
what noble ſpirit the votary of Solitude fear- 
leſsly diſdains thoſe characters who conceive 
that high birth and illuſtrious deſcent confer a a 


privilege to tyrannize over inferior men, to 


whom 
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whom they frequently afford * many reafons for 
e 


5 ingenious and celebrated obſerver of 
men and things informs us, it is in leifure and 
retirment alone that the ſoul exalts itſelf into a 
| ſublime ſuperiority over the accidents of life, 
becomes indifferent to the good or evil it may 

experience, the praiſe or cenſure it may receive, 
the life it may enjoy, or even the death it may 
ſuffer, It is in Solitude alone that thoſe noble 
and refined ideas, thoſe profound principles and 
unerring axioms which form and ſupport every 
great character, are developed. Even philoſo- 
phy itſelf, continues this excellent philoſopher, 
in his obſervations upon Cicero, and thoſe 
deep theories upon which the ſublime conduct of 


THE STATESMAN is founded, and which enable him 
co perform with excellence the important duties 
with which he is charged, are formed in the 


 Hilence of Solitude, in ſome diſtant retirement 
7 from the n n of the world. 


1 A FT not only gives firm- 

| neſs to the characters and propriety to the ſenti- 
ments of men, but leads the mind to a true de- 
-gree of elevation, ſo likewiſe there is no other 

tuation in which we fo ſdon acquire the im- 

. portant nnn. of ourſelves. 


| danke 
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 ReTraemenT connects us more cloſely with 
our own boſoms ; for we there live in habits of 
the ſtricteſt intimacy only with ourſelves. It is 
certainly poſſible for men to be deliberate 3 
wiſe even amidſt all the rumulcuous folly of the 
world, eſpecially if their principles be well fixed 
before they enter on the ſtage of life; but it is 
much more difficult to preſerve in integrity of 
conduct amidft the corruptions of ſociety than in 
the fimplicity of Solitude. How many men pleaſe 
only by their faults, and recommend themſelves 
only by their vices! How many profligate vil- 


5 lains and unprincipled adventurers, of inſin uating 


manners, are well received by ſociety, only be- 
cauſe they have learnt the art of adminiſtering 


to the follics, the weakneſſes, the vices of thoſe 


© obs kata ies. tows it poſſible that the 


. mind, intoxicated with the fumes of that incenſe 


to examine the inward complexion of the heart, 


which Flattery burns to its honour, ſhould be 
capable of knowing or appreciating the charac- 
ters of men. But on the contrary, in the ſilence 
and tranquillity of retirement, whether we are 
led by inclination to the ſtudy of ourſelves, 
awakened to reflection by a ſenſe of miſery, or 


we diſcern what we are, 8 5 
ko e 108 . 118 : 


| How 


2 : 


* 


How many new and uſeful diſcoveries may 


be made by occuſionally forcing ourſelves from 
the 'vortex of the world to the calm enjoymenss 
of ſtudy and reflection! To accompliſh this end, 
it is only neceflary to commune ſeriouſly with 
our hearts, and to examine our conduct with 
ecuandour and impartiality. The man of worldly 
pleaſure, indeed, has reaſon to ſhun this ſelf- 
examination, conſcious that the reſult of the en- 
_ quity would be extremely unfavourable : for he 
| who only judges of himſelf by the flattering opi- 
nion which others have been pleaſed to expreſs 
of his character, will, in ſuch a ſcrutiny, behold 
with ſurprize, that he is the miſerable ſlave of 
faſhion, habit, and public opinion; ſubmitting 
with laborious diligence, and the utmoſt. poſ- 
ble grace, to the exactions of politeneſs, and 
che authoritative demands of eſtabliſhed cere- 
mony ; never venturing to contradict the im- 
perious voice of faſhion, however ſenſeleſs and 
| abſurd its diftates may appear; obſequiouſly 
following the example of others, giving credit 
to every thing they ſay, doing every thing they 
do, and not daring to condemn thoſe purſuits | 
Which every one ſeems ſo highly to approve. 
If fuch a character poſſeſs a degree of candour, 
he will not only perceive, but — 


15 that an infinite number of his daily thoughts and 


i . are 8 *. baſe four of ne or 
; rriſe 
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ariſe from a ſervile complaiſance to others; that 
in the company of princes and ſtateſmen he only 
ſceks to flatter their vanities, and indulge their 
caprices; that by his devotion to politeneſs, he 
ſubmits to become the miniſter of their vices, 
rather than offet them the {malleft contradiction, 
or hazard an opinion that is likely to give them 
the leaſt diſpleaſure. Whoever with calm con- 
ſideration views this terrifying picture, will feel; 
in the filent emotions of his heart, the neceſſity 
of occaſionally retiring into Solitude, and ſeex- 
ing ſociety with men of nobler ſentiments and 
* principles. 


Tas violent alternatives of pleaſure and pain, 
of hope and fear, of content and mortification, 
inceſſantly torment the mind that has not cou- 
rage to contemn the objects of ſenſe. The 
virtues fly from the heart that yields to every 
momentary impreſſion, and obeys the impulſe 
of every feeling. The virtues diſdain to dwell 
in the boſoms of thoſe. who, following the 
example of the times, are guided in all their 
actions by ſiniſter motives, and directed to every 
end by the mean conſideration of ſelf-intereft 
either immediate or remote. But even to thoſe 


in whoſe boſoms the virtues love to dwell, it 


is neceſſary to retire into Solitude from the 
daily dangers of the world, and Hently eſti- 
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mate the true value of things, and the real merit 
of human actions, in order to give them dignity 
and effect. The mind debaſed by the corrup- 
tions of the world, has no idea of relinquiſhing 
the proſpect of preſent benefit, and making a noble 
ſacrifice of glory and of fortune. No action is 
there appreciated by its intrinſic merit; on the 
cContrary, every calculation is made upon the vile 
notion of lucre, and the garb of virtue only aſ- 
ſumed as a mean of ſnatching ſome poor ad- 
vantage, of obtaining ſome paltry honour, or of 
gaining an undeſerved good name. The viſit 
of a worldly-minded man to thoſe who, from 


their power and ſuperiority, might, if they were 


equally baſe and contemptible, prejudice his in- 


tcteereſts, conſiſts of ſervility, flattery, lying, ca- 
lumny, and cringing; and he departs only to 


act new ſcenes of baſcneſs elſewhere. : 


5 Man A with Juni. penetration the 
extent and nature of the paſſions by which he is 
ſwayed, when he reflects on their power in the 
calmneſs and ſilence of Solitude, where the ſoul, 
being leſs frequently ſuſpended between hope 
and fear, acts with greater freedom. How vir- 
tuous, alas! do we all become under the preſ- 
ſure of calamity ! How ſubmiſlive, how indul- 
gent, how Kind is man, when the finger of God 
cite h his frailties, by rendering his hopes de- 
2 5 5 luſtve, 
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luſive, and his ſchemes 233 when the a - 
mighty Power humbles human pride, converts 
his wiſdom into folly, his profoundeſt counſels 
into manifeſt and ſtriking inſtances of madneſa! 
At ſuch a moment the careſſes of a child, the 
moſt diſtant civility from inferiors, afford the 
higheſt comfort. In Solitude this melancholy 
ſcene ſoon changes; misfortune wears a different 
aſpect; ſenſibility becomes leſs acute; the ſuf- 
ferings of the mind decreaſe : and the ſoul, riſing 
from its dejection, acquires a knowledge of its 
_ faculties, becomes indifferent to every external 


| ohzect, and feeling the extent of its powers, | 


5 diſcovers its ſuperiority r thoſe Sn. 
ſtances which before gre. alarm to fear and 
weakneſs, 8 | 


. the retreats of Solitude from 
the extremes of fortune, and leſs expoſed to the 
intoxication of ſucceſs, or the depreſſion of diſ- 
appointment, life glides eaſily along like the 
| ſhadow of a paſſing cloud. Apvxksfry need 
not here intrude to teach us how inſignificant we 
are in the eyes of God, how helpleſs without his 
aſſiſtance, how much our unchecked pride poi- 
ſoons the happineſs of life, torments the heart, 
and becomes the endleſs and increaſing ſource of | 
human miſery; for in the calm regions of re- 
tirement, undiſturbed by treacherous fondneſs 
| 7 | Or 
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or groundleſs hate, if even hope ſhould diſap- 
pear, and every comfort vaniſh from our view, 

ve are ſtill capable of ſubmitting to the ſtroke of 
fate with patience and reſignation. 


Ler every one, therefore, who wiſhes to 
think with dignity or live with eaſe, ſeek the 
retreats of Solitude, and enter into a friendly 
intercourſe with his own heart. How ſmall a 


portion of true philoſophy, with an enlightened 
5 underſtanding, will render us humble and com- 


pliant! But, in the miſts of prejudice, dazzled = 
by the intellectual glimmer of falſe lights, ever 
one miſtakes the true path, and ſeeks for hap- 


5 pineſs in the ſhades of darkneſs and in the laby- 


rinths of obſcurity. The habits of retirement 


and tranquillity can alone enable us to make a 
Juſt eſtimate of men and things, and it is by re- 
nouncing all the prepoſſeſſions which the cor- 


ruptions of ſociety have implanted in the mind, 
that we make the firſt advances towards the 


; reſtoration of reaſon, and the attainment * 
8 ws” 


ann 1 afford 1 us this advantage, ic 


E —_ we are there alone before God, and far re- 


tired from the obſervation of men, the ſilent 
3 language of conſcience ſhews to us the imper- 
. fection of our characters, and the difficulties we 
* have 
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| have yet to ſurmount” before we can attain the : 
excellence of which our nature is capable. In 


ſociety men mutually deceive each other: they 


make a parade of learning, affect ſentiments 
which they do not poſſeſs, dazzle the obſerver 
by borrowed rays, and in the end miſlead them- 


| ſelves by the illuſions which they raiſe. But in 


Solitude, far removed from the guile of flattery- | 
and falſchood, accompanied by truth and fol- 
lowed by virtue, the mind enters into a cloſe ac - 
quaintance with itſelf, forms its judgements with 
accuracy, and feels the ineſtimable value of ſin- 
cerity and fingleneſs of heart : and theſe qualities 
can never prove injurious in the retreats of Soli- 
tude; for moral excellence is not there an object 
of either ridicule or contempt. There the mind 
compares the falſe appearances of the world with 
the reality of things, and finds that the advantages 


which they ſeemed to promiſe, and the ſpecious 


virtues which they only appeared to poſſeſs, va- 
' niſh like an airy vapour. The pride of human 
wit, the falſe concluſions of reaſon, the abſur- 
dities of vanity, and the weakneſſes of the heart, 
all the oſtentations of ſelf- love, all that is im- | 
perfect i in our faireſt virtues, in our ſublimeſt 
conceptions, in our moſt generous actions, are 
delineated in Solitude to the eye of impartiality 
by the pencil of truth. Is it poſſible to acquire 
2 pert A . of ourſelves in the world, 
amidſt | 
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dmidft the buſtle of buſineſs, and among the in- 
creaſing dangers of Polke life ? OT 


To fibdoe thoſe dangerous paſſions and in- 
clinations which pleaſe while they corrupt the 
| heart, it is neceſſary to divert the attention, 
And to attach ourſelves to different purſuits ; but 
i is in Solitude only that theſe ſalutary purſuita 
are to be found; it is here alone that new ſenti- 
ments and new ideas continually ariſe, and, from 
ine xhauſtible reſources, inftil themſelves into 
the mind with irrefiſtable force and energy. 
| Solitude, even to the idle, will mitigate the in- 
| temperance of defire z but to the active it will 
afford complete victory over all u che moſt irre- 
= inclinations of the heart. „ 


Su Arenzb from the uon of 4 5 om 
the ſhares of the world, and placed in the ſecu- 
rity of retirement, we view every object in its 
true form, as well under the diſtractions of mis- 
fortune, as in the pangs of ſickneſs and the an- 
guiſn of death. The vanity of thoſe wiſhes 
which external objects have excited appear in full 


view, and we diſcover the neceſſity of curbing 


extravagance of thought and licentiouſneſs of 
deſire. The deceitful veil of falſe appearance is 


removed; and he who in the world was raiſed as 


much above others as by his faults and vices he 
E 2 | 8 * 5 
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ought to have: ſunk beneath them, percerves 
thoſe imperfections which flattery had concealed, 
and which a croud of miſerable flaves had the 
. and the cowardice to praiſe and Oy 


T0 0 acquire Juke e and true kel 5 
city, it is neceſſary to adopt that judicious and 
rational philoſophy which conſiders life in a ſeri- 
cus point of view, courts enjoyments which neither 
time nor accident can deſtroy, and looks with an 

eye of pity on the ſtupid vulgar, agitating their 
minds and tormenting their hearts in ſplendid mi- 
ſeries and childiſh converſations. Thoſe how- 
ever, on the contrary, who have no knowledge 5 
of their own hearts, who have no habits of re- 
flection, no means of employment, who have not 
perſevered in virtue, nor are able to liſten to the 
voice of reaſon, have nothing to hope from Sor - 
Tub: their joys are all annihilated, when the 


blood has loſt its warmth and the ſenſes their 


force; the moſt trifling inconvenience, the leaſt 
reverſe of fortune fills them with . the deepeſt 
__ diſtreſs; their hearts beat to the terrors of an 
alarmed imagination, and their minds fall under 
5 the tortures of unwarranted . x 


We bow hitherto only pointed out one Ar- 
; tion of the general advantages of Solitude; there 


are, however, Lal others Which touch men 5 


more 


5 
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more nearly. Ah ! who has not experienced its 
kind influence in the adverſities of hte? Who 
has not in the moment of convaleſcence, in the 
hour of melancholy, in the age when ſeparation 
or death has deprived the heart of the intercourſes 
of friendſhip, ſought relief under its ſalutary 
ſhades? Happy is the being who. is ſenſible of 


the advantages of a religious retirement from the 


world, of a facred tranquillity, where all the be- 
nefits to be derived from ſociety impreſs them- 
ſelves more deeply in the heart, where every 
hour is conſecrated to the practice of the pure 
and peaceful virtues, and in which every man, 
when he is on the bed of death, wiſhes he had 
lived! But theſe advantages become much more 
conſpicuous when we compare the modes of 
thought which employ the mind of a folitary 
philoſopher with thoſe of a worldly ſenfualiſt ; the 


| tireſome and tumultuous life of the one with the 


eaſe and tranquillity of the other; when we op- 
poſe the horrors which diſturb the death-bed 
of the worldly-minded man with the peaceful 
exit of thoſe pious ſouls who ſubmit with reſig- 
nation to the will of Heaven. It is at this awe- 
ful moment that we feel how important it is, 
if we would bear the ſufferings of life with dig- 
' nity. and the pains of death with eaſe, to turn 
tte eye inwardly. upon ourſelves, and o an a . 
| religious” communion with our Creator, FIND. 
5 FT: 1 5 Sore 


% 
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| Satirups affords inconteſtable advantages 
under the greateſt adverſities of life, The ſick, 
the ſorrowful, and the faſtidious, here find equal 
telief; it adminiſters a balm to their tortured 
ſouls, heals the deep and painful wounds they 
| have received, and in time reſtores them to theip 


88 health and n 


Sickuzss and affiction would flee with hays 
: ror from the retreats of Solitude, if their friendly 
ſhades did not afford a conſolation not- to be 
obtained in the temples of worldly pleaſure. In 
the hour of ſickneſs, the ſubtle vapours which 
the flame of ſenſuality ſheds round a ſtate of 
; beak entirely diſappears ; and all thoſe charms 
which ſubſiſt rather in imagination than, in reali- 
ty, loſe their power. To the happy every object 
wears the delightful colours of the roſe ; but ta 
the miſerable all is black and dreadful, Both 
theſe deſcriptions of men run into equal extremes, 
and do not diſcover the errors into which they : 
Are betrayed, until the moment when the curtain 
drops, until the ſcene is changed, and the illu- 
ſion diſſipated. But when the imagination is 
 Milenced, they awaken from the dream; then the 
one perceives that God employs his attention in 
the preſervation of his creatures, even when he 
ſees them the moſt abandoned and profligate; 
and the others, when they ſeriouſſy commune 
JJ et ada. 
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_ with themſelves, and reflect upon their ſituation 
and the means of attaining true ' happineſs, diſ- 

cover the vanity of thoſe pleaſures and amuſe- 
ments to which they ſurrendered the moſt i im- 

portant Rs of their lives, 


How hw ſhould we be if the Divine Pro- 
vidence were to grant us every thing we deſire ! 
Even under the afflictions by which man con- 
ceives all the happineſs of his life annihilated, God 
perhaps purpoſes ſomething extraordinary in his 
| favour, New circumſtances excite new exer- 
tions. A life paſſed in mental and moral inac- | 
tivity, will in Solitude experience a ſudden 
change ; for the mind, by earneſtly endeavour- 
ing to conquer misfortune, frequently receives 
new life and vigour even when it ſeems condenines Y 
to eternal nn, and oblivion, 5 


bor h_ are Rill greater —— 1 1 
gun: force us into Solitude, patience and perſe - 
verance ſoon reſtore the ſoul to its natural tran- 
quillity and joy. We ought never to read in the 
volume of futurity ; we Hall only deceive ourſelves © 
on the contrary, we ought for ever to repeat this 
experimental truth, this conſolatory maxim, 
That the objects which men behold at a diſtance 
n and . loſe, on a nearer 28 1 
5] EA . e 
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aſpect, but frequently, in the event, produce 
the moſt agreeable and unexpected pleaſures, 
He who tries every expedient, who boldly op- 
poſes himſelf to every difficulty, who ſtands 
| ſteady and inflexible to every obſtacle, who neglects 
no exertion within his power, and relies. with 
confidence upon the aſſiſtance of God, extracts 
from affliction both its poiſon and its ſting, and 

| deprives misfortune of its victory. 


Sean eee, and ſickneſs, ſoon recon- 


oth us to Solitude. How readily we renounce the 
world, how indifferent we become to all its plea- | 
ſures, when the inſidious eloquence of the paſſions 
is filenced, when we are diſtracted by pain, oppreſ- | 
| ſed by grief, and deſerted by all our powers! Un- 
der ſuch circumſtances, we immediately perceive 
the weakneſsand inſtability of thoſe ſuccours which 
the world affords; where pain is mixed with every : 
Joy, and vanity reigns throughout. How many 
uſeful truths, alas! does ſickneſs teach even to 
kings and miniſters, who while in health ſuffer 
I Gender to de deluded and —__ _ by 
5 all mankind. | TY 


er opportunity which a e n en- 


joys of employing his faculties with facility and 
ſucceſs in a manner conformable to the extent of 
kis deſigns, is undoubtedly ſhort, and paſſes ra- 
* away. Such 1 is the lot only of 


_ thoſe. 
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thoſe who enjoy robuſt health: they alone can 
_ exclaim, © Time is my sm: but he who labours 
under continual ſickneſs and ſuffering, and whoſe 
avocations depend on the public neceſſity or ca- 
price, can never ſay that he has one moment to him- 
Fel. He muſt watch the fleeting hours as they 
| Paſs, and ſeize an interval of leiſure when and 
where he can. Neceflity as well as reaſon con- . 
vinces him, that he muſt, in ſpite of his daily ſuf- 
ferings, his wearied body, or his harraſſed mind, 
firmly reſiſt his accumulating troubles; and, if 
he would ſave himſelf from becoming the victim of 
dejection, he muſt manfully combat the difficulties 
by which he is attacked. The more we enervate 
ourſelves, the more we become the prey of ill 
health; but determined courage and obſtinate 
reſiſtance frequently renovate our. powers; and 
he who, in the calm of Solitude, vigorouſly 
wreſtles with misfortune, is certain, in the event, 
ol Eaning a waar. 


92 [vin pains i ickneſs, howevet, are apt too ED 
eafily to liſten to the voice of indulgence ; ve 

| neglect to exerciſe the powers we poſſeſs; and 
Inſtead of directing the attention to thoſe objects 

which may divert diſtraction and ſtrengthen for- 

tititude, we foſter fondly in our boſoms all the 

diſagreeable circumſtances of our ſituation. The 
ſoul ſinks / from inquietude to inquietude, loſes all 
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aſpet, but frequently, in the event, produce 
the moſt agreeable and unexpected pleaſures. 
He who tries every expedient, who boldly op- 
poſes himſelf to every difficulty, who ſtands 


ſteady and inflexible to every obſtacle, who neglects 


no exertion within his power, and relies with 
confidence upon the aſſiſtance of God, extracts 

from affliction both its poiſon and its og, and 
| deprives misfortune of 1 its victory. 


Sor ROW, e and gckneſß, ſoon recon- 


cile us to Solitude. How readily we renounce the 
world, how indifferent we become to all its plea- 
| ſures, when the inſidious eloquence of the paſſions 


is filenced, when we are diſtracted by pain, oppreſ- 


| ſed by grief, and deſerted by all our powers ! Un- 
der ſuch circumſtances, we immediately perceive 


the weakneſs and inſtability of thoſe ſuccours which 


the world affords; where pain is mixed with every 
joy, and vanity reigns throughout. How many 
uſeful truths, alas! does ſickneſs teach even to 
kings and miniſters, who while in health ſuffer 
. themſelves to be deluded and OPENS wow * . 
all 2 . 


Tus opportunity which ochendinerian- en- 


joys of employing his faculties with facility and 


ſucceſs in a manner conformable to the extent of 
mis defigns, is undoubtedly ſhort, and paſſes ra- 


ly away. Such is * lot only of 
thoſe 
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thoſe who enjoy robuſt health: they alone can 
exclaim, © Time is my own :” but he who labours 
under continual ſickneſs and ſuffering, and whoſe 
avocations depend on the public neceſſity or ca- 
price, can never ſay that he has one moment to him- 
. if. He muſt watch the fleeting hours as they 
paſs, and ſeize an interval of leiſure when and 
where he can. Neceſſity as well as reaſon con- 
vinces him, that he muſt, in ſpite of his daily fuf- 
; ferings, his wearied body, or his harraſſed mind, 
firmly reſiſt his accumulating troubles ; and, if 
he would fave himſelf from becoming the victim of 
dejection, he muſt manfully combat the difficulties 
by which he is attacked. The more we enervate 
ourſelves, the more we become the prey of ill 
health; but determined courage and obſtinate - 
reſiſtance frequently renovate our. powers; and 
be who, in the calm of Solitude, vigorouſly 
_ wreſtles with misfortune, is is certain, in the event, 
of gaining a victory. 


Tux pains of ſickneſs, however, are apt too 
eaſily to liſten to the voice of indulgence; we 
neglect to exerciſe the powers we poſſeſs; and 
Inſtead of directing the attention to thoſe objects 
| which may divert diſtraction and ſtrengthen for- _ 
|  titude, we foſter fondly in our boſoms all the 
diſagreeable circumſtances of our fituation. The 
foul links from . to DOA loſes * 
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its phiiders, abandoiis © its + remaining reaſon, and 
feels, from its increaſing agonies and ſufferings, 


no confidence in its own exertions. The valetudi- 
narian ſhould force his mind to forget its troubles; 


ſhould endeavour to emerge from the heavy at- 


| moſphere by which he is enveloped and de- 
pireſſed. From ſuch exertions he will certainly 
find immediate relief, and be able to accompliſh _ 


that which before he conceived impoſſible. For 


this purpoſe, however, he muſt firſt diſmiſs the 
phyſicians who daily viſit him to aſcertain the 
ſtate of his health; who feel his pulſe with a lu- 
_ dicrous gravity, ſeriouſly ſhake their heads, and 
perform many other affected, ridiculous, and ac- 
- cuſtomed tricks; but who from their great atten- 
tion to diſcover what does not exiſt, frequent- 
ly overlook thoſe ſymptoms that are moſt plain- 
ly to be ſeen. Theſe pretenders to ſcience only 
alarm the patient, rivet more cloſely in his 
mind thoſe apprehenſions which it would be 
ſerviceable: to him to forget, and redouble his 
_ ſufferings by the beneficial ideas of danger which 
they raiſe from the moſt trifling and immaterial 
_ circumſtances of his diforder. He muſt alſo bid 
his friends, and all thoſe who ſurround him, to 
humour his weakneſſes ; he muſt requeſt they will 
not rely upon all he fays; for if his ſenſations are 
real, his own imagination will form a ſufficient vi- 


N of 2 phantoms and terrifying. chimæras. 


Uno 
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VUVxorx fituatiens ſtill more difficult. to ſupport, Fe. 
there yet remain reſources and conſolations in the 
boſom of Solitude. Are the nerves deranged ? 
Is the head tortured by vertigaes ? Has the | mind 
no longer any power to think, the eye to read, 
the hand to write? Has it become phyſically 
impoſſible to exerciſe any of the functions of the 
ſoul? la ſuch a ſituation we muſt learn © To 
' VEGETATE,” ſaid one of the moſt enlightened 
philoſophers of Germany when he beheld me 
at Hanover, in a condition which rendered me 
incapable of adopting any other reſource. O 
 Gaxvz! with what rapture I threw myſelf into 
your arms! with what tranſports I heard you 
ſpeak, when you ſhewed me the neceſſity of 
learning to ſupport myſelf under my accumulated 
calamities, by convincing me that you had ex- 
perienced equal ſufferings, and had been able 
to n che leſſons which you taught. i 


J. HE ſublime MENnDELSOHM, during a certain 
; period of his life, was frequently obliged to re- 
tire, when diſcourſing on philoſophical ſubjects, 
to avoid the danger of fajnting. In theſe mo- 
ments it was his cuſtom to neglect all ſtudy, to 
baniſh thought entirely from his mind, His 
| phyſician one day aſked him, © How then do 
you employ your time, if you do not 
think?“ — #4 retire to the window of my - 
„„ chamber, 
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4 ben and Se the! the tiles upon the roof 
eee houſe,” 


W why tranquil wiſdom, O my beloved 
MenpzLsonm 1 without thy reſignation to the 


will of Heaven, we can never reach that ele- 
_ vated grandeur of character, can never attain to 


that dignified endurance of our ſufferings, can 


never poſſeſs that ſtoic fortitude which places hu- 
man happineſs beyond the reach of miſery, and 
out of the power of fate. Thy great example 


pours conſolation into the heart; ; and humanity 


a which e W - to us, eve n under the | 
| ſeverett of phyſical TG, 


A slichr effort to obtain the fainteſt ray of 
comfort, and a calm reſignation under inevitable 


misfortunes, will mutually contribute to procure 
relief. The man whoſe mind adheres to virtue, 
will never permit himſelf to be fo far overcome 


by the ſenſe of misfortune, as not to endeavour 


to vanquiſh his feelings, even when extreme 
deſpair obſcures every proſpect of com- 
fort or conſolation. The moſt dejected bo- 
ſom may endure ſenſations deeply afflicting, 
: provided the mind will endeavour, by adopt- 
ing ſentiments of virtue, generoſity, and he- 


roic greatneſs, to prevent the ſoul # wow brood- 
ing 
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bee over its ſorrows. To this end 410 f it is neceſ- 
ſary to cultivate a fondneſs for activity, and to 
force exertion until the deſire of employment 
in my opinion, the ſureſt and moſt efficacious 
antidote to that laſſitude, acerbity, and dejec- 
tion, which wounded ſpirits * nervous nee 
are * to a. 

Taz influence of the mind: upon wake e body i isa 
truth highly uſeful and conſolatory to thoſe who 
are ſubject to conſtitutional complaints. Sup- 
ported by this idea, reaſon is never entirely ſub- 

| dued; religion maintains its empire in the 
| breaſt; and the lamentable truth, that men of 
the fineſt ſenſibilities and moſt cultivated under- 
0 ſtandings frequently poſſeſs leſs fortitude under 
afflictions than the moſt vulgar of mankind, re- 
mains unknown. CauraxELLA, incredible as it 
may ſeem, by gloomy reflections infficted tor- 
ments on his mind more painful than even thoſe 
of the rack could have produced. I can how-w- 
ever, from my own experience, aſſert, that 
even in the extremity of diſtreſs every ob- 
| et which diverts the attention ſoftens the evils. 
we endure, and ORs drives Mey oa 
cel, away. 
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By diverting the attention many celebrated phi» 


loſophers have been able not only to preferve 4 


tranquil mind in the midſt of the moſt poignant | 


ſufferings, but have even increaſed the ftrength 


of their intellectual faculties in ſpite of their cor- 


_ poreal pains, Rovsszav compoſed the greater 
part of his immortal works under the continual 
preſſure of ſickneſs and of grief. SELLER T, who, 
by his mild, agreeable, and inſtructive writings, 


has become the preceptor of Germany, certain- 
ty found in this intereſting occupation the ſureſt 
remedy againſt melancholy. MenDeLSonM, at 
an age far advanced in life, and not naturally 


ſubje& to dejection, was for a long time op- 
pteſſed by an almoſt inconceivable derangement 
of the nervous ſyſtem ! but by ſubmitting with 
| patience and docility to his ſufferings, he tilt 
maintains all the noble and ſublime advantages 
of his youth. GAR VE, who had lived whole years 
without being able to read, to write, or to think, 
_ afterwards compoſed his Treatiſe on Ciczro z 
and in that work, this profound writer, ſo cir- 


cumſpe& in all his expreſſions that he would 


| have been ſenſibly affected if any word too em- 
Phatic had dropped from his pen, with a ſpecies 


of enthuſiaſm returns thanks to Almighty God 


for the imbecillity of his conſtitution, becauſe it 
had ne him of the extenſive influence 


which | 
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which the povers of the mind . over thai 
of the body. 6 at AGO 


A FIRM bing 0 4 keeping & Some 
noble and intereſting end ſteadily in view, will 
enable us to endure the molt poignant affliction. 
In all great and imminent dangers, nature in- 
ſpires the breaſt with heroic courage; and even 
in the little croſſes of life, it is a quality much 
oftener found than patience : but perſeverance 
under evils of long duration is rarely ſeen, eſpe- 
cially when the foul, enervated by its ſorrows, 
| abandons itſelf to its moſt ordinary refuge, deſ- 

pair, and looks * 0 heaven alone for pro- 
_ tection. | 55 = SF 


= Or all the calamiries of life, therefore, melan- 

choly is the moſt ſevere ; and of all the remedies 

againſt it, there is none more efficacious than 
regular uninterrupted employment. The mo- 
ment we make it a rule never to be idle, and to 
bear our ſufferings with patience, the anguiſh, of 

| the ſoul abates. A fondneſs for activity, and an 
endeavour to repel mcumbent miſery by mo- 
derate but continued efforts, inſpires 
with new powers; a ſmall victory leads 
greater; and the joy which ſucceſs inſpires, im- 
mediately baniſhes the idea of endleſs ſorrow. 
Dun the efforts of reaſon and virtue no longer 
1 — 
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produce a ſalutary effect, the mind ſhould be di- 


verted to ſome pleaſing unimportant object, which 
may rather engage its attention than exerciſe its 

powers; for the ſlighteſt exertion will frequently 
ſubdue the ſevereſt ſorrow. The ſhades of me- 
lancholy diſappear the moment any object in- 
tereſts the mind. Even that ſupineneſs, apathy, 
and deep deſpair, which rejects all advice and 
conſolation, is oftentimes, alas! nothing more 


than a diſguiſed indulgence of vexation and ill- 


humour. It is however a real malady of the 
mind, which it is impoſſible to conquer but by 
2 firm and conſtant Fee. 41 


'To men ; who poſſeſs a ſenſibility t. too 6 kat, 8 


an imagination too ardent, to mix with com- 
fort in the ſociety of the world, and who are 
continually complaining of men and things, 
Soltrupk is not only deſirable, but abſolutely 
neceſſary. He who ſuffers himſelf to be afflicteed 
by that which ſcarcely excites an emotion in the 


breaſts of other men; who complains of thoſe 


misfortunes as ſevere which others ſcarcely feel; 
whoſe mind falls into deſpair unleſs his happineſs 

be inſtantly reſtored, and his wants immediately 

| ſatisfied; who ſuffers unceaſing torments from 
the illuſions of his fancy; ak feels himſelf un- 

 hsppy only becauſe proſperity does not anticipate 

his wiſhes; ho murmurs | againſt the bleſſings 


ow 


| he receives, becauſe he is ignorant of his real 
wants; who flies from one amuſement to another; 


cure him. 


the ſmalleſt derangement of their health; if they 
| regis alone can afford; if they will not endes- 


who is alarmed at every thing, and enjoys no- 
thing: he, alas! is not formed for ſociety z and 

if Solitude have not power to heal his wounded 
' ſpirit, the earth een contains no remedy to 


Men, who, in other reſpects, poſſeſs rational 
minds, feeling hearts, and pious diſpoſitions, | 
frequently fall into low ſpirits and deſpair ; but 
it is almoſt entirely their own fault. If it pro- 
| ceed, as is generally the caſe, from unfounded _ 
fears; if they love to torment themſelves and 
others upon every flight inconvenience, upon 


conſtantly reſort to medicine for that relief which 
vour to repreſs the wanderings of their fan- 


with patience, and blunted the greateſt misfortunes 
by fortitude, they neither can nor will learn to 
bear the puncture of the ſmalleſt pin, to endure 
the lighteſt accidents of mortal life; they ought 
only to complain of the want of courage in 
| themſelyes: ſuch characters, who by a ſingle 
effort of the underſtanding might look with an 
eye of compoſure and tranquillity on the mul- 
- * and fatal fires ifſuing from the dreadful 
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humbles our proud ſpirits, diſappoints bur 
conceits, reſtrains the violence of our n 5 
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cannon's mouth; fall under the . Pro of 
RY fired at * * | 


Finde! Peenses, cad" Ge qualities 
of the ſoul which form a ſtoic heroiſm of cha- 
racter, are much ſooner acquired by a quiet com- 


munion with the heart, than in the noiſy inter- 


courſes of mankind, where innumerable difficul- 


ties continually oppoſe us; where ceremony, ſer- 
vility, flattery, and fear, not only obſtru& the 
_ exertions of the mind, but deſtroy its powers; 
and where, for this reaſon, men of the - weakeſt 


minds and moſt contracted notions become more 


| active and popular, gain more attention, and are 
better received, n men of n hearts and 
5 Aberal underſtandings. 5 


Tur mind — infer with ebend, 


ſtrength under the ſhades of Solitude againſt ſuf- 
ferings and affliction. In retirement, the - frivo- 
Jous attachments which ſteal away the foul, and 


drive it wandering, as Chance may direct, into a 


dreary void, die away. Renouncing a multipli- 
eity of enjoyments, from an experience of how 


ſew we want, we ſoon gain ſo compleat a know- 
ledge of ourſelves, that we are not ſurpriſed 
when the Almighty chaſtiſes us with — 
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And brings us back to a lively ſenſe of our inanity 
and weakneſs, How many important truths do 
we here learn, of which the worldly-minded man 
has no idea; truths which the torrent of va- 
| nity overwhelmed in his diſſipated ſoul ! Caſting 
the calm eye of reflection on ourſelves, and on 


the objects which ſurround us, how familiariſed 


we become to the lot of mortality! how different 
every thing appears! The heart expands to every | 
noble ſentiment ; the bluſh of conſcience reddens 
on the cheek ; the mind reaches its ſublimeſt con- 
£ ceptions ; ; and boldly taking the path of virtue, 


” we lead a life of i innocence and eaſe, 


Ts fs HE tl being als deplores the death 
of ſome beloved friend, conſtantly feels a ſtrong 
_ defire to withdraw from the intercourſes of ſociety ; 


EY, but his worldly friends unite to deſtroy the lau- 


dable inclination. T hey avoid all converſation 
wich the unhappy ſufferer on the ſubje& of his 


| Joſs; think it more conſolatory to ſurround him 


with a crowd of acquaintance, cold and indiffer- 
ent to the event, who think their duties ſufficiently 
diſcharged by paying the tributary viſit, and 
chattering from morning till evening on the cu- 
rent topics of the town; as if each of their ple/- 


uuntries conveyed a balm of comfort into the 


5 * heart. 
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« LEAVE ME TO MySELF!” J exclaimed a 


thouſand times, when, within two years after 


muy arrival in GERMANY, I loſt the lovely idol 
of my heart, the amiable companion of my for- 


mer days. Her departed ſpitit ſtill hovers round 


me: the tender recollection of her ſociety, the 
afflicting remembrance of her ſufferings on 
my account, are always preſent to my mind. 


What purity and innocence! what mildneſs 


and affability! Her death was as calm and 
reeſigned as her life was pure and virtuous ! 
During five long months the lingering pangs of 
diſſolution hung continually around her. One 
day, as ſhe reclined upon her pillow, while I read 
to her The Death of Chriſt,” by RAMMLER, 
he caſt her eyes over the page, and ſilentiy 
pointed out to me the following paſſage : © My 
„ breath grows weak, my days are ſhortened, 
my heart is full of affliction, and my ſoul pre- 
ec pares to take its flight.” Alas! when I recall 
all thoſe circumſtances to my mind, and recol- 
lect how impoſſible it was for me to abandon the 
world at that moment of anguiſh and diſtreſs, 
when I carried the ſeeds of death within my bo- 
ſom, hen I had neither FORTITUDE to bear 
my affhictions nor courace to reſiſt them, - while 
I was yet purſued by malice and outraged by 
: calumny,” 1 can eaſily conceive, in ſuch à ſitua- 
tion, that my cn —___ be, 8 Leu. 
* 10 . 5 | 
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To be alone, far retired from the tumults and 
embarraſſments of ſociety, is the firſt and fondeſt 
deſire of the heart, when, under ſuch misfortunes, 
we are unhappily ſituated among men who, in- 
capable of equal feeling, have no * of the bar. 
ments we endure. 1 RS 13 


5 How ! bs live in Solitude, to relinquiſh the 
| ſociety of men, to be buried during life in 
ſome wild deſerted: country! Oh yes! ſuch a 
retreat affords a tender and certain conſolation | 


under thoſe afflictions which faſten on the heart; 


ſuch as the eternal ſeparation of ſenſible and be- 
loved friends; a ſeparation more grievous and 
terrifying than the fatal period itſelf which ter- 
minates exiſtence. The heart is torn with an- 
guiſh, the very ground we tread on ſeems to ſink 


5 beneath our feet, when this horrible and hidden 


event divides us from thoſe who had for ſo long 


a period been all in all to us in life, whoſe me- 
mary neither time nor accident can wipe away, 
and whoſe abſence renders all the pleaſures of the 


world odious to our fight. Solitude under fuch 


eircumſtances is our only reſource : but to ſoften 
the grief which this eternal ſeparation inflicts, to 
remove the ſorrows which prey upon the poor 
heart, to wipe away the tears from the cheeks, 


ve muſt, even in Solitude, continue to employ 


| B5-mind, ta excites acention co ome ner. 
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CY 
3 


ing end, and lead the imagination from one ob- 


ject to another. 


How many torments, alas! lie concealed 


from the obſervation of the world, which we 


muſt learn to bear within our own boſoms, and 
which can only be ſoftened by Solitude and re- 
tirement ! . 


ReprestnrT to yourſelf an unfortunate foreigner 


placed in a country where every one was fuf= 
picious of his character, borne down by misfor- 
tunes from every ſide, attacked every moment by 

deſpair, and during a long courſe of years unable 5 

either to ſtoop or ſit to write, without feeling the 


moſt excruciating pains; in a country, where, 


from a fanatic prejudice, every one ſtrewed 
thorns and briars in his path; where, in the 
midſt of all his afflictions, he was deprived „ 
the object which was deareſt to him in the - 
world. Yet it was in ſuch a country, and un- 
der theſe circumſtances, that he, at length, 
' found a perſon who extended the hand of affec- 
tion towards him“; whoſe We like | a voice 
from Heaven, ſaid to him, « Come, I will 
e dry your tears, I will heal your wounded 


10 heart; ; be the kind comforter of your ſuffer- 


: * The Author here * to Madaus D wiſe of 


the Counſellor of State, and e to Ls celebrated Vice - 
en e | 


cc "= 
< ings, 
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” „ ings, enable you to ſupport them, baniſh the 
< remembrance of ſorrow from your mind, recal 


« your ſenſibility, and force you to acknow- 


£c 


40 


* 


cc 


46 


of 


Kc 


at: 


e confidence; prove to you, that the people 


al 
4c 
cc 
ce 
cc 
6c 


(c 


| 0 


(c 


ledge, that THE RELIGION we profeſs is alſo 


© inſpired by a beneficent Deity, whoſe good- 


neſs ſtrews flowers over the paths of life. You 


| ſhall afterwards afford aſſiſtance to me, be- 
« come part of my family, and we will read, 
think, feel, and lift up our hands together in 
oraiſons to God, I will endeavour to charm 


c 


© away the ſilence of diſguſt by entertaining 
* converſation, and, when tranquillity returns, 
collect for you all the flowers which adorn the 
e paths of life; diſcourſe with you on the 


« charms of virtue; think of you with love; 


cc 


treat you with eſteem; rely upon you with 


« among whom you are ſituated are not ſo bad 
as you conceive them; and perhaps that they 
s are not ſo at all. I will remove from your 
mind all anxiety about domeſtic concerns; do 
< every thing to relieye and pleaſe you: you 


ſhall taſte all the happineſs of an eaſy, tran- 


quil life. I will diligently endeavour to point 

out your faults, and you, in gratitude, ſhall 

« alſo correct mine: you ſhall rm mo ad. 
communicate to me your knowledge, and 


preſerve to me, by the aſſiſtance of God and 


e 18 own — tho by of ** . to- 
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ee gether with thoſe of my huſband and my chil- 
ce dren: we will love our neighbours with the 
% ſame heart, and unite our endeavours to af- 
c ford conſolation to the afflicted, and ſuccour to 5 
if * the Giferefled. 12 


Bur it, after hevieg experienced all this plea- 
ſure during many years; if, after having enjoy- 
ed theſe conſolations under circumſtances the 
moſt critical and cruel ; if, after flattering my- 

ſelf that her friendly hands would cloſe my 
dying eyelids, that I ſhould expire in the arms of 
this heroic female; if, for only obeying the 
Divine impulſe of commiſeration, my protectreſs 
| ſhould be torn for ever from the boſom of her 

family, and obliged to leave her country an 
exile in a foreign land ; if I ſhould behold my- 
ſelf for ever deprived of this dear friend, this 
protecting angel, what comfort would remain for 
me on the face of the earth! Thus abandoned 
and forlorn, to what aſylum could I fly? To 
Solrrunz alone! There I might combat my 
riſing * and 1 learn to ny. my ny with Ty 

DP wee 3 


4 6 a heart thus torn, by too rigorous a deſtiny, 
Ben the boſom that was opened for its reception, 
from a boſom in which it fondly dwelt, from an 
| object that it wy en, detached from 2 5 
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object, at a loſs where to fix its affection, or 
communicate its feelings, Solitude alone can 
' adminiſter comfort. To him who, in the . cruel 
hour of ſeparation, exclaims in the bitterneſs of 
his ſoul, In every exertion to do good, my 
© only reward is to give you pleaſure ! all the 
< happineſs of my life concenters in the joys 
ee that you receive !” Solitude 1s | the last and 5 
only conſolation, e 


Trans are, therefore, ſituations from which 
nothing but Solitude and retirement can relieve 
us. For this reaſon, it is frequently neceſſary 


that thoſe whom melancholy affects, ſhould be 


left alone ; for, as we ſhall now proceed to ſhew, 


they may find in Solitude an infinite variety of 


conſolations, and many ſources of comfort both : 
7” for the mind and the heart. 


Tas healthy and the 3 


miſerable, the rich and the poor, all, without 


: Exception, may find infinite advantages in a re- 
f ligious retirement from the world. It is not, 


0 alas! in the temples of pleaſure, i in thoſe meetings 


where every one empties to its laſt drop the cup 

of folly, in the Coteries occupied by vulgar gatety, 

in brilliant aſſemblies, or at luxurious . boards, 
that the mind grows familiar with thoſe tender 
| 50 ſublime en which ſubdue che W 
| fires = 
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ſires of ſenſuality, ennoble all the enjoyments of 
Hfe, raiſe the paſſing moment into importance by 
connecting it with the events of futurity, and ba- 
niſh from a tranſitory life the en. fondnets 
for the diiipations of the world, 


12 Solitude we behold more near and inti⸗ 
mately that Providence which overlooks all. Si- 
lence continually recals to our minds the conſola- 
tory idea, the mild and ſatisfactory ſentiment, that 


| the eye of the Almighty 18 for ever viewing the ; 
actions of his creatures; that he ſuperintends all 


our movements; that we are governed by his : 
Power, and preſerved by his goodneſs. In Soli- 


tude, the Deity is every where before us. Eman- 


cipated from the dangerous fermentations of 
ſenſe, guided by noble inclinations, poſſeſſed 
of pure unalterable joys, we contemplate with | 


ſeriouſneſs and vigour, with freedom and with 


confidence, the attainment of ſupreme felicity, 
and enjoy in thought the happineſs we expect to 
reach. In this holy meditation, every ignoble 


| ſentiment, every painful anxiety, every worldly | 


1 thought and your: er wan den, che 
_ CCC 


ab nn has already brought us nearer. ta 

God, when, beſide all the tender and humane 
oy” of the n we feel thoſe ſalutary ſenſa | 
- tions 
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tions which a diſtruſt and jealouſy of our own 
abilities create; ſenſations which in public life 
make light and tranſient. impreſſions, and fade 


immediately away. At the bed of ſickneſs when 


I behold the efforts which the ſou} makes to op- 
poſe its impending diſſolution from the body, 
and diſcover by the encreaſing tortures the ra- 


pid advances of approaching death; when I fee 


my unhappy patient extend his cold and trem- 
bling hands to thank the Almighty for the ſmalleſt 


mitigation of his pains; when I hear his ut- 


terance checked hy intermingled groans, and 
view the tender looks, the filent anguiſh of his 
attending friends; all my powers abandon me, 
my heart bleeds, and I tear myſelf from the ſor- 
| rowful ſcene, only to pour my tears more freely 
over the unhappy ſufferings of humanity, to la- 
ment my awn inability, and the vain confidence 


placed in a feeble art; a confidence which 


men haye been ſo forward to abuſe, Con- 

| ſcious of the inefficacy of art, I never riſe from 
my bed without thinking it a heavenly miracle 
tat J am ſtill alive. When I count the number 
of my years, I exclaim, with the livelieſt gra- 
titude, that God has preſerved my life beyond 
my expectation, Through what a ſea of dangers 

has his goodneſs conducted me! Reflecting 

every moment on the weakneſs of my ps, jy 


and beholding men ſuddenly ſnatched away be- 


fore me in the prime and vigour of life; men 


Je 
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L 1 but a for hours before, entertained no fear 
of death, and reckoned, perhaps, on an extended 
length of days; what can I do, but offer up my 
filent adorations to that Providence who has thus 
faved me from the menaces of death ! 


1 it poſſible 1 to been wiſe, and eſcape from 
the abounding perils of the world without re- 
nouncing its diſſipations, and entering into a ſe- 

rious examination of ourſelves? for then only it 
is that we are able maturely to reflect upon what 

we hear and ſee; it is only during ſilent medita- 

tion that we can properly view thoſe intereſting 


abjects to which, if we wiſh to render them either 85 


uſeful or permanent, we cannot be too ſeriouſiy at- 
 xentive, 5 


1 18 not to be acquired bs _ 3 


purſuit of entertainments; by flying, without 


reflection, from one party to another; by conti- 
nual converſations on low and trifling ſubjects; 
by undertaking every thing, and doing nothing. 
He who would acquire true wiſdom,” ſays a 
8 celebrated philoſopher, „ muſt learn to live A 
Solitude. An uninterrupted courſe of diſſi- 
pation ſtifles every virtuous ſentiment. The do- 
minion of Reaſon is loſt amidſt the intoxications 
1 Pleaſure: its voice is no longer heard; its au- 
f. no longer obeped.s the mind no langer 
"he | ſtrives 
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ſtrives to furmount temptations z but, inſtead of 
ſhunning the ſnares which THE yasstons ſcatter 
in our way, we run eagerly to find them. The 
precept sof religion are forgot. Engaged in 2 
variety of abſurd purſuits, intranced in the deli- 
rium of gaiety and pleaſure, inflamed by that con- 
tinual ebriety which raiſes the paſſions and ſtimu- 
lates the deſires, the connections between God 
and man are looſened, the firſt and only ſource 
of true felicity abandoned, the faculty of reaſon 
\ renounced, and religious duties never thought 
of but with levity and indifference. On the 
' contrary, he who, entering into a ſerious felf- 
examination, elevates his thoughts on all occa- 
ſions in filence towards his God; who conſiders 
the amphitheatre of nature, the ſpangled firma · 
ment of Heaven, the verdant meads enamelled 
with flowers, the ſtupendous mountains, and the 


 filent groves, as the temples of THE DVIVrr T; 5 


who directs the emotions of his heart to the 


Great Author and Conductor of things; who has 
cContinually before his eyes his enlightened pro- 
vidence, muſt moſt aſſuredly have already learned 

do live in pious Solitude and religious medita · 


tion. 


— 1 devoting daily only: as many Hours 1 
do reflection as are employed at the toilet, or con- 


5 . at Long card- table, Solitude may be ren- 
5 » dered 
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dered inſtrumental in leading the mind to piety, 
and the heart co virtue. Meditation not only 
ſtrengthens and improves the mind, but teaches 
it to abhor the vices of the world, and renders 
their idle entertainments taſteleſs: We may 
Cheriſh the beſt intentions towards our fellow- 
creatures, may ſuccour them in diſtreſs, afford 
them every kind office in our power, without 
indulging in the luxury of their feaſts, attending 
their coteries, or 8 their frivolous pur- 
ſuits. 


Tun opportunity of doing public * * 
performing actions of extenſive utility or unver- 
ſal benevolence, is confined to a few characters. 
But how many private virtues are there which . 
every man has it in his power to perform with- 


out quitting his chamber! He who can con- 


tentedly employ himſelf at home may continue 
there the whole year, and yet in every day of”. 


that year may contribute to the felicity of other 


men; he may liſten to their complaints, relieve 
their diſtreſs, render ſervices to thoſe who are 
about him, and extend his benevolence in 
various ways, without being ſeen by the world, 
or Known by thoſe on whom. his favours : are con- 


ned. | 


Auviir 
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A Lyn and determined inclination for 
Solitude, is ſometimes the happy means of re- 
eſtabliſhing a pious diſpoſition in the mind. It 
is during thoſe moments of undefinable delirium 
which youth frequently experiences; and which, 
as the mind grows more rational, of courſe be- 
come more efficacious ; that, by perceiving what 
we ere and what we ought to be, we begin to 
know ourſelves, and to do juſtice to our cha- 
rafters. It is in theſe moments, perhaps, that 
a phyſical change of conſtitution turns the opera- 
tions of the ſoul into a new direction, and, 
awakening confcience, forcibly ſuggeſts the ne- 
ceſſity of proſtrating ourſelves before the throne 
of God. Humility is the firſt leſſon which we 


7 learn from reflection, and ſelf- diſtruſt the firſt 


proof we give of having obtained a knowledge 
of ourſelves. The ſophiſtry of the paſſions is 
ſilent during the ſerious ſolitary hours we paſs in 
ſelf- examination. If we ſometimes carry the ſo- 


” lloquy too far, and become gloomy and diſ- 


contented, or fall into ſuperſtitious phrenſies on 


diſcovering our ſituation, the impreſſions, alas! 


are ſoon: effaced. Yet even theſe exceſſes, when 


compared with that fatal ſupineneſs which ex- 5 


tinguiſhes every virtue, are really advantageous. 
The fincere mortification we feel on the diſco- 


very of our defects, is converted by the light of 
52S pure and rational faith into happy - eaſe and 
perfect ” 
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perfect tranquillity. The fanatic enthuſiaſt pre 
ſents himſelf before THE ALMICRHTY much 
' oftener than the ſupercilious wit, who ſcoffs at 
religion, and calls piety a weakneſs, © | | 


Taz ſtudy of ourſelves is ſo extremely rare, 

that we ought to prize its fruits like dear and 

precious treaſures. To induce us to renounce | 
our flighty futile diſſipations; to conquer the 
diſcontent which drives us wandering from 
place to place in ſearch of new objects; to force 
us into an examination of ourſelves, Grief muſt. 
awaken us from the lethargy of pleaſure, Sorrow 
muſt open our eyes to the follies of the world, 
and the cup of Adverſity often embitter our 


lips. From a conviction of this truth it was that 


one of the greateſt philoſophers of Germany, 
the celebrated Mr. Garvs, exclaimed to Doctor 
Searbixo and MyszLr, © I am indebted to 
* my malady for having led me to make 4 
& cloſer ſcrutiny and more accurate obſervation . 
" 0 of my own character. 


— he 3 | A 6 and PH1L050PHY unite 

| their powers to conduct us to the ſame end. 
Both of them teach us to examine our hearts; 
doth of them tell us that we cannot guard too 
ſeriouſly againſt the dangers of fanaticiſm, nor 
day them with too loud a voice; but they alſo 
con- 


oy 
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convince us, that though virtue cannot be in- 


filled into the ſoul without convulſive efforts, 
we ought not to be intimidated by the appre- 
henſion of danger. It is not in the moment of 
Joy, when we turn our eyes from God and. our 


thoughts from eternity, that we experience theſe 
ſalutary fervors of the ſoul. © Even Religion, 


with all her powers, cannot produce them ſo 


| ſoon as a corporeal malady or mental affliction. 
--.::- War of tht ſoul advance too ſlowly in the heroic 
courſe of virtue; if, amidſt the buſtle of the 


world, the ſuggeſtions of conſcience loſe their 


Power, let every one retire, as frequently as | 
poſſible, into Solitude, and there proſtrate. him 


ſelf before God _ his own heart. 


_ In the laſt x moments of life | it is certain that 
we all wiſh we had lived more in Solitude, in a 
greater intimacy with ourſelves, and in a cloſer | 

communion with God. Preſſed by the recol- 


lection of paſt errors, we then clearly perceive 
them to have ſprung from the corruptions of 


the world, and the indulged wanderings of the 
heart. If we oppoſe the ſentiments of a ſoli- 


| tary man who has paſſed his life in pious con- 


| ference with God, to thoſe which occupy a 

| worldly mind forgetful of its Creator, and. 
ſacrificing every thing to the enjoyment of che 
moment: if 1 we compare the character of a 
„VVV 
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perfect tranquillity. The fanatic enthuſiaſt pre- 

ſents himſelf before THE ALMICRHTVY much 
oftener than the ſupercilious wit, who ſcoffs at 
religion, and calls piety a weakneſs. 


Taz ſtudy of ourſelves is ſo extremely rare, 
that we ought to prize its fruits like dear and 
precious treaſures. To induce. us to renounce 
our flighty futile diffipations; to conquer the 

| diſcontent which drives us wandering from 

place to place in ſearch of new objects; to force 
us into an examination of ourſelves, Grief muſt 
awaken us from the lethargy of pleaſure, Sorrow 

| muſt open our eyes to the follies of the world, 

.-- and the cup of Adverſity often embitter our 
| lips. From a conviction of this truth it was that 

one of the greateſt philoſophers of Germany, 

the celebrated Mr. Garvs, exclaimed to Doctor 
 SpaLbpinG and MryszLr, © I am indebted to 


my malady for having led me to make 4 


& cloſer ſcrutiny and more accurate obſervation 
ee of my own character. 


| Te Solitude, Rtt1c108 and PHILOSOPHY unite 
their powers to conduct us to the ſame end. 
Both of them teach us to examine our hearts; 
| both of them tell us that we cannot guard too 
ſeriouſly againſt the dangers of fanaticiſm, nor 
decry tent with too loud a voice; dus they alſo 
| Con- 
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convince us, that though virtue cannot be in- 
filled into the ſoul without convulſive efforts, 
we ought not to be intimidated by the appre- 
henſion of danger. It is not in the moment of 
joy, when we turn our eyes from God and. our 


thoughts from eternity, that we experience theſe 


ſalutary fervors of the ſoul. Even Religion, 
with all her powers, cannot produce them ſo 
ſoon as a corporeal malady or mental affliction. 
But if the ſoul advance too ſlowly in the heroic 
courſe of virtue; if, amidſt the buſtle of the 
world, the ſuggeſtions of conſcience loſe their 
power, let every one retire, as frequentiy as 
| poſſible, into Solitude, and there proſtrate him- 
ſelf before God and his own heart. : 


; In the laſt moments of life. it is certain that 
we all wiſh we had lived more in Solitude, in a 
greater intimacy with ourſelves, and in a cloſer 


communion with God. Preſſed by the recol- = 


lection of paſt errors, we then clearly perceive 
them to have ſprung from the corruptions of 
the world, and the indulged wanderings of the 
heart. If we oppoſe the ſentiments of a foli- 


| tary man who has paſſed his life in pious con- 


| ference with God, to thoſe which occupy a 
worldly mind forgetful of its Creator, and 

| ſacrificing every thing to the enjoyment of the 
moment: if we compare the character of a 
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WISE Max, who refſects in Glance on che im- 
portance of eternity, with that of the FASHION = 
ABLE BEING, Who conſumes all his time at 
ridottos, balls, and aſſemblies ; we ſhall then 
perceive that Solitude, dignified retirement, 
ſele& friendſhips, and rational ſociety, can alone 
afford true pleaſure, and give us, what all the 
vain enjoyments of the world will never beſtow, 
_ conſolation in death, and hope of everlaſting 


Ir is upon the bed of death that we diſcover, 
more than in any other ſituation, the great dif- 
ference between THE JUST MAN, Who has paſſed 
his days in religious contemplation, and THE 
MAN OF THE WORLD, Whoſe thoughts have only 
been employed to feed his paſſions and gratify 
his deſires. A life paſſed amidft the tumultuous 
diſſipations of the world, even when unſullied 
by the commiſſion of any poſitive crime, 
concludes, alas! very Kffereny from that 
Which has been ſpent in the bowers of Soli- 
tude, adorned by innocence and rewarded by 
virtue. 1 


Bor as 1 3 more effectually chan : 
precept, as curioſity is more alive to recent 
facts than to remote illuſtrations, I ſhall here re- 


* nen 
who 
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who a few years ſince ſhot himſelf in London; 
from which it will appear, that men poſſeſſed 
even-of the beſt feelings of the heart may be 
rendered extremely miſerable by ſuffering their 
principles to be corrupted by the practices of 
the world. 15 


Tax Honourable Mr. Dames, the eldeſt ſon 
of Loxp MitTon, was five-and-thirty years of 
| age when he put a period to his exiſtence by 
means perfectly correſpondent to the principles 

on which he had lived. He had eſpouſed a 
rich heireſs, the daughter-in-law of GENERAL. 
Conway. Nature had endowed him with ex- 
traordinary talents; and if he had employed 
them to nobler purpoſes; his death muſt have 
made the deepeſt impreſſion on every boſom. 
Unhappily however, a moſt infatuated love of 
diſſipation deſtroyed all the powers of his mind, 
and ſome of the more excellent qualities of his 
heart. His houſes, his carriages, his horſes, his 
liveries, ſurpaſſed in magnificence and elegance 
every thing that is ſumptuous in the metropolis 
of England. The income he enjoyed was great; 
but not being ſufficient to defray his various 

expences, he felt himſelf under the neceſſity of 
borrowing, and he obtained a loan of one hun- 

dred and twenty thouſand pounds. A large 


portion of the money was immediately employed 
5 "Ga" tus 
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WISE MAN, who reflects in ſilence on che im- 
portance of eternity, with that of the FASHION= 

ABLE BEING, Who conſumes all his time at 
ridottos, balls, and aſſemblies; we ſhall: then 
perceive that Solitude, dignified retirement, 


ſelect friendſhips, and rational ſociety, can alone 


afford true pleaſure, and give us, what all the 


Vvoain enjoyments of the world will never beſtow, 


conſolation in death, and hope of everlaſting 


IT 1s upon the bed of death that we diſcover, 
more than in any other ſituation, the great dif- 

ference between THE jusr MAN, who has paſſed 
his days in religious contemplation, and THE 
MAN OF THE WORLD, Whoſe thoughts have only 

been employed to feed his paſſions and gratify 
his deſires. A life paſſed amidſt the tumultuous 
diſſipations of the world, even when unſullied 
by the commiſſion of any - poſitive crime, 
concludes, alas ! very differently from that 
which has been ſpent in the bowers of Soll- 

rude, adorned by innocence and rewarded by . 
vinue. 


"Hex as example 8 more effeftually than 
precept, as curioſity is more alive to recent 
facts than to remote illuſtrations, I ſhall here re- 


ate the hiſtory of 4 man of i and faſhion, 
| who 
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who a few years ſince ſhot himſelf in London; 
from which it will appear, that men poſſeſſed 
even-of the beſt feelings of the heart may be 
rendered extremely miſerable by ſuffering their 
principles to be e Fo the practices of 
the world. 


Tux Hotdurble Mr. Dans, the eldeſt ſon 
of Loxẽůb Mir rox, was five-and-thirty years of 
age when he put a period to his exiſtence by 
means perfectly correſpondent to the principles 
on which he had lived. He had eſpouſed a 
rich heireſs, the daughter-in-law of GENERAL. 

Conway. Nature had endowed him with ex- 


_ traordinary talents; and if he had employed 
them to nobler purpoſes, his death muſt have 


made the deepeſt impreſſion on every boſom. 
Unhappily however, a moſt infatuated love of 
diſſipation deſtroyed all the powers of his mind, 
and ſome of the more excellent qualities of his 
heart. His houſes, his carriages, his horſes, his 
liveries, ſurpaſſed in magnificence and elegance 
every thing that is ſumptuous in the metropolis 
of England. The income he enjoyed was great; 
but not being ſufficient to defray his various 
expences, he felt himſelf under the neceſſity of 
borrowing, and he obtained a loan of one hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand pounds. A large 
LON portion of the money was immediately employed 
6 2 W 
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to fuccour thoſe friends who appeared to be 
diſtreſſed; for his ſentiments were as generous 
as his feelings were tender and compaſſionate. 
His ſenſibility, however, to the wants of others, 
was at length awakened to his own misfortunes z 
and the dreadful ſituation of his affairs reduced 
his mind to deſpair. Retiring to a brothel, he ſent 
for four common women of t the town, and paſſed 
ſeveral hours in their company with apparent 
gaiety and good ſpirits. On the near approach 
of midnight, however, he requeſted of, them to 
retire; and in a few moments afterwards, drawing 
a loaded piſtol from his pocket which he had 
carried about with him all the afternoon, blew 
cout his brains. This fatal evening had paſſed 
with theſe women in the ſame manner as he had 
been uſed to paſs many others with different 
women of the ſame deſcription, without requir- 
ing favours which they would moſt willingly have 
granted. All he deſired in return for the money 
he laviſhed on them, was their idle chatter, or the 
privilege of a ſalute, to divert the torture of his 
mind. The gratitude he felt for the temporary 


oblivion which theſe intercourſes afforded, ſome- 


times ripened into feelings of the warmeſt friend- 
ſhip. A celebrated actreſs on the London theatre, 
whoſe converſations had already drained him of 
conſiderable ſums of money, requeſted of him, only 
three "oy before his death, to lend her fle- 


and- X 
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and-twenty guineas, He returned an anſwer, 
that he had not at that time more than eight or 
ten guineas about him, and theſe he ſent to her; 
but he immediately borrowed the remainder, and 
gave her the ſum ſhe . 


8 Tun ha young man, ſhortly before the 
fatal cataſtrophe, had written to his father, and 
_ diſcloſed the unhappy ſtate of his affairs; and 
the night, the very night on which he termi- 
| nated his exiſtence, his affectionate parent, the 
good Loxp Mil ron, arrived in London for 
the purpoſe of diſcharging all che debts of his 


ſon. Thus lived and died this deſtitute and diſ- | 


ſipared man! How different from that life which 


the innocent live, or that : death which the vir- 


tuous die! 5 


1 TrusT 1 ſhall be kom 1 in reritiuc be 
8 he Story of a Young Lady whoſe memory I am 
anxious to preſerve ; for I can with great truth 
Z ſay of her, as PETRA RCH faid of his beloved 
LavRa, © The world is unacquainted with the 
*: excellence of her character; ſhe was only 


e known to thoſe whom ſhe has as al to 
Ml beni her fone.” . 


F Sor frupz was br WORLD; for ſhe 8 no 
. other pleaſures than thoſe which a retired and 
8 T0008 
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virtuous life affords, Submitting with pious . 
nation to the diſpenſations of Heaven, her weak 
frame ſuſtained, with undiminiſhed fortitude de, 
every affliftion of mortality. Mild, good, Ind 
tender, ſhe endured her ſufferings without a mur- 
mur or a ſigh: and though naturally timid and 
” reſerved, ſhe diſcloſed the feelings of her ſoul with 
all the — of filial enthuſiaſm, Of this de- 
ſcription was the ſuperior character of whom I now 
write; a character who convinced me, by her for- 
titude under the ſevereſt misfortunes, how much 
ſtrength SoLiTuDE is capable of conveying to 
the minds even of the feebleſt beings. Diffident 
of her own powers, ſhe liſtened to the precepts of 
a fond parent, and relied with perfect confidence 
upon the goodneſs of Gov. Taught by my ex- 
perience, ſubmitting to my judgment, ſhe enter - 
rained for me the moſt ardent affection; and con- 


Vnced me, not by profeſſions but by her aZions 


of her fncerity. Willingly would 1 have ger. 


ficed my life ta have ſaved her; and I am ſatis- 


fied ſhe would have given up her own for me. 
My greateſt happineſs conſiſted in doing every- 
thing that I thought the moſt agreeable to her. 
She frequently preſented me with a roſe, a flower . 
from which ſhe knew I received conſiderable 
£ delight ; ; and from her hand it was ſuperior to 
the richeſt treaſure. A malady of almoſt a ſin- 
tia + omni of the lungs, ſud- 
* 
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deny deprived me of the comfort of this beloved | 
child, even while I ſupported her in my arms. 
Acquainted with her conftitution, F immediately 
faw the blow was mortal, How frequently, 
during that fatal day, did my wounded bleeding 
heart bend me on my knees before my God to 
implore her recovery! But I concealed my feel - 
ings from her obſervation. Although ſenſible 
of her danger, ſhe never communicated the leaſt 
apprehenſion. Smiles aroſe upon her cheeks 
whenever I entered or quitted the chamber, 
Although worn down by.. this fatal diftemper, 


| a prey to the moſt corroding griefs, the ſharpeſt 


And moſt intolerable pains, ſhe made no com- 


1 plaint. She mildly anſwered all my queſtions 


dy ſome ſhort ſentence, but without entering 
into any detail. Her decay and approaching 


diſſolution became obvious to the eye; bur 5 


to the laſt moment of her life, her countenance 
preferved a ſerenity correſpondent to the purity : 


= of her mind and the t Ne gy a £7 


Tavs 1 beheld my . my only ies * 
aer a lingering fafferance of nine long Gti, : 
expire in my arms !—Exclufive of che uſual in- 


5 8 ternal appearances which attend a conſumption 


of the lungs, the liver was extremely large, the 
Romach uncommonty finial = CG and 


+: Ef | | the 
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the viſcera much overcharged. So many attacks, 
alas! were needleſs to the conqueſt. She had 
been the ſubmiſſive victim of ill health from 
| her earlieſt infancy; her appetite was almoſt 
gone when we left SwISSERLAND; a reſidence | 
which ſhe quitted with her uſual ſweetneſs of 
temper, and without diſcovering the ſmalleſt 
| regret, although a young man, as handſome in 
his perſon as he was amiable in the qualities of 
his mind, the object of her firſt, of her only 
affection, a few weeks afterwards put an end to his 
; exiſtence i in — 


N Tas few happy days we paſſed at HAN OVER, 
where ſne was much reſpected and beloved, ſne 

amuſed herſelf by compoſing religious prayers, 
which were afterwards found among her papers, 
and in which ſhe implores death to afford her a 


| ſpeedy relief from her pains: during the ſame 
period ſhe wrote alſo many letters, always affect. 


ing, and frequently ſublime. They were filled 

with expreſſions of the ſame deſire ſpeedily to 

re-unite her ſoul with the Author of her days. : 
The laſt words my dear, my well-beloved child 
uttered, amidſt the moſt painful agonies, were 
theſe: © To-day I ſhall taſte the Joys of Heaven!” | 


i ſhould be 3 of his bright exam- 
. ple, if, after wo ſeen the ſevereſt ſufferings 
5 ſuſtained 5 : 
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ſuſtained by a female i in the earlieſt period of life, 
and of the weakeſt conſtitution by nature, we 
permitted our minds to be dejected by misfor- 
tunes, when by the ſmalleſt degree of courage 
we may be enabled to ſurmount them; a female 
who, under the anguiſh of inexpreſſible torments, 
never permitted the ſigh of complaint to eſcape 
from her lips; but ſubmitted with ſilent reſig- 
nation to the will of Heaven, in hope r 
meeting with reward hereafter. She was ever 
active, invariably mild, and always compaſſionate 

to the miſeries of others. But WE, who have 
before our eyes the dae inſtructions which a 
Character thus virtuous and noble has given us, 


under the preſſure of a fatal diſeaſe, under the 


| horrors of continued and bitter agonies; ws, 
who like her aſpire to the attainment of the glorious 
ſeat of happineſs and peace, refuſe to ſubmit 
to the ſmalleſt ſacrifice, make no endeavour 
to oppoſe the ſtorms of fortune by the exertion = 
of courage, or to acquire that patience and 
_ reſignation which 2 candid examination of our 
| own hearts, and a ſilent communion with God, 
would certainly afford. e 


Sausiölz a wins the lighteſt 
afflictions, when compared with griefs like mine, 
drive you, at preſent, to diſquietude and deſpair. 
But you may give credit to | experience, ay ; 
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will eventually raiſe. your minds aboye the 


low conſiderations of the world, and give a 
ſtrength to your powers which you now con- 


ceive to be impoſſible. You now think your- 
| ſelves ſunk into the deepeſt abyſs of ſuffering and 
| ſorrow; but the time will ſoon arrive, when 
you will perceive yourſelves in that happy ftate 
| which lies between an attachment to Earth and a 
fond deyotion to Heaven. You will then enjoy 


a calm repoſe, be ſuſceptible of pleaſures equally 
ſubſtantial and ſublime, and gain, inſtead of tu- 


multuous anxieties for life, the ſerene and com- 
fortable hope of immortality, Bleſſed, ſupremely 
dleſſed is he who knows the value of retirement 
and tranquillity who is capable of enjoying the 
ſilence of the groyes, and all the pleaſures of 
rural Solitude, 7 The ſoul then taſtes celeſtial 
delight even under the deepeſt impreſſions of 
ſorrow and dejection, regains its ſtrength, collects 
new courage, and acts with perfect freedom. 
The eye looks wich fortitude on the tranſient 
; ſufferings of diſeaſe ; the mind no longer feels a 
dread of being alone; and we learn to cultivate, 
during the remainder of our lives, a bed of 
me round « even the tomb of death, 
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— TE ineftimable value of liberty | can on be 
conceived by minds that are free. Slaves are 
| forced to be content even in their bondage, He 
who has been long toſſed about by the viciſſitudes 
of fortune; who has learned from the ſufferings of 
his own experience, to form a juſt eſtimate 
of men and things ; who can Examine every 5 
object with impartiality; and, walking in the 
ſteep and narrow paths of virtue, derives his 
happineſs from his own 1 May be — | 


| FREE. 5 


Tux 5 of virtue is s indeed rigged, dreary, Co 
and unſocial; but it conducts the mind from 


” painful difficulties to ſublime repoſe, and gently 


carries us over the acclivities of life into the 
_ delightful and extenſive plains of happineſs and 
caſe. The love of Solitude, when cultivated to 
| certain extent at an early period of our lives, 
inſpires the mind with virtue, and raiſes it to a 


noble independence. It is to fuch characters alone 
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that my precepts can prove uſeful or that 1 
| here pretend to point out che avenue to true 
felicity. 


I vo not however wiſh, in conducting them 


to the retreats of Solitude, to lead them through 


the paths of miſery, but would rather induce 
them to ſeek retirement from a diſlike to diſſi- 
pation, a diſtaſte to the idle pleaſures of liſe, a 
contempt for the treacherous profeſſions of THz 
woRrLD, and a dread of being ſeduced by its | 
inſinuating and deceitful giieties. 


: Mary men N in Solitude acquired ſo great 


a fuperiority as to enable them to defy events: 
many champions of virtue, like the majeſtic eedar 
which braves the fury of the loudeſt wind, have 
reſiſted in retirement all the ſtorms f vice. 
Some few indeed have retained even in Soktude 8 
the weakneſſes of human nature; but many others 
| have proved, that wiſdom cannot degenerate 
even in the mot dreary ſecluſion. Viſited by 
the auguſt ſpirits of the dead, left to liſten to 
their own thoughts, and ſecluded from the fight 
of every breathing ohen, w . . | 
wich God alone. 


Piet are two periods of life in ; which Soll- 


.u becomes my ad in YouTH, to 


9 8 5 acquire 
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atquire a fund of uſeful information, t to form 
the outline of the character we mean to ſupport, 
and to fix the modes of thinking we ought 
through life invariably to purſue: in acz, to 
caft a retroſpective eye on the courſe of life we 
have led, to reflect on the events that have hap- 
pened, upon all the flowers we have gathered, 
| wen all che tempeſts we have turvived. 


Tony 3 Th dhe Hs is not 
2 deeper nor a finer obſervation in all Lord 
| Bacon's works than the following: © We muſt 
0 chuſe betimes ſuch virtuous objects as are pro- 


« portioned to the means we have of purſuing 


| © them, and as belong particularly to the fations 
we are in, and the duties of thoſe ſtations. 
We muſt determine and fix our minds in ſuch 
e manner upon them, that the purſuit of them 
e may become the Bing, and the attainment 
cc of them the end of our whole lives“. Thus 
ve ſhall imitate the great operations of nature, 
e and not the feeble, flow, and imperfect ope- 
1 rations of art. We muſt not e in | fon 


„ Lend faces. in his cc ER, of a Patric King 8 
7 wy paraphraſed the original, PP Ut conti nud vertat ar 4 : 
* animns, und oferd, in virtutes omnes. in order to apply i 


with er effect to the occaficn fo which he guoue i it. 
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ing the moral character, as a ſtatuary proceeds 


de in forming a ſtatue, who works ſotnetimes ori 


te the face, ſometimes on one part; and ſome- 
© times on another; but we muſt proceed, and 


© it is in our power to proceed, as Nature does 


< in forming a flower, or any other of her pro- 
ductions; radimenta partium omnium fimul parit 
© of producit; ſhe throws out altogether and at 
* once the whole ſyſtem of every being, and the 


rudiments of all the parts.” 


Ys amelie youths, Gom whoſe wits thi: 


 artifices and gaieties of the world have not yet 
| obliterated the precepts of a virtuous education; 
who are not yet infected with its inglorious vanities; 
who, ſtill ignorant of the tricks and blandiſiments 
of ſeduction, have preſerved the deſire to perform 
ſome glorious action, and retained the powers 
to accompliſh it; who, in the midſt of feaſting, 
dancing, and aſſemblies, feel an inclination to 


eſcape from their unſatisfactory delights, SoLt- 


rob will afford you a fafe aſylum. Let the 
voice of experience recommend you to cultivate 
2 fondneſs for domeſtic pleaſures, to rouſe and 
fortify your ſouls to noble deeds, to acquire 
that fine and noble ſpirit which teaches you to 
eſtimate the characters of men, and the pleaſures 
of ſociety, by their intrinſic values. To accom- 
| pliſh this end, it is | abſolutely neceſſary to __ 
7 3 TORTS. I 
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' yourſelves from a world too trifling and inſig- 
nificant to afford great examples. It is in 
ſtudying the characters of the Greeks, the Romans, 
the Engliſh, that you muſt learn to ſurmoune 
every difficulty. In what nation will you find 
more celebrated inſtances of human greatneſs ! 
What people poſſeſs more valour, courage, firm- 
neſs, and knowlege, a greater love for the 
arts and ſciences! But do not deceive your- 
ſelves by a belief, that in wearing the bair 
cut fhort you will acquire the character of 
Engliſhmen : inſtead of ſuch fopperies you muſt 
_ eradicate the vices, ſubdue the weakneſſes of your 
nature, and imitate them only in their peculiar 


_ greatneſs. It is the love of liberty, the qualities 
of courage, penetration, ſublimity of ſentiment, 
and ſtrength of reaſon, that conſtitute the true 


Engliſoman, and not their cropt hair, half-boots, 
and jockey hats. It is virtue alone, and not 
titles, that elevate the characters of men. An 

illuſtrious deſcent is certainly an advantage, but 

not a merit, But you have already formed 2 
proper eſtimate of theſe ſplendid trifles, and 
learned that he who venerates ſuch little objects 
can never attain to GREATNESS. Women may 
| boaſt of hereditary deſcent, of a line of anceſtors, 
| who during a courſe of centuries, were per- 


| haps diſtinguiſhed merely by the ſplendour of 
_ their  equipages, ane the. numbers of humble 


2 citizens | 
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citizens who followed them on foot. But in 


tracing your genealogies, reckon only thoſe 


your anceſtors who have performed great and 
glorious actions, whoſe fame adorns the pages of 


their country's hiſtory, and whoſe admired cha- 
racters diſtant nations continue to applaud : never, 
however, loſe ſight of this important truth, that 


no one can be nals great until he has gained A 


Knowledge of himſelf. 


Lark opens two „ paths to the choice of man. 


The one leads to a fragrant garden and delight- 


ful groves, perfumed with the ſweeteſt odours, 


where a verdant bed, bedecked with roſes, in- 
vites the enchanted ſenſes to a ſoft repoſe ; this 
is that path of Pleaſure which the multitude are 
ſo eafily ſeduced to follow; and where muſic, 
dancing, and love, are thought to convey ſuch 
yariety of delight. The other is a leſs frequented 
way, always tireſome, ſometimes rugged, the 
_ progreſs through it flow, and filled with danger- 
ous precipices, down which the toiling paſſenger _ 
often falls, while he thinks his footing certain 
and ſecure. A dark unbounded deſart, filled 
with the cries of ſavage animals, the bodings 
of the raven, and the ſhivering hiſſes of the 9 
wily ſerpent, then preſents itſelf to the affrighted 
mind. The path of Pleaſure conducts us to 
the WORLD, but the rugged path of Virtue | 


leads 
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jeads to Honour, The one winds through ſo- 
ciety to places and employments either in the 
city or at court; the other, ſooner or later, leads 
to Sol rrupg. Upon the one road a man may 
perhaps become a villain; a villain rendered 
dear and amiable by his vices to ſociety. Upon 
the other road, it is true, he may be hated and 


_ deſpiſed ; but he will become A MAN | after my 
Own heart, 


T HE rudiments of a great character can only 
be formed in Solitude. It is there alone that 
che ſolidity of thought, the fondneſs for activity, 
the abhorrence of indolence, which conſtitute 
the characters of a RERO and A -AGE, are firſt 
acquired. Many Germans of my acquaintance 
lived, during their reſidence at the univerſity, 
totally unconnected with ſociety. They ſhunned | 
dhe faſhionable. vices of the collegians, preſerved. 
their native purity, and, by an adopted ſtoiciſm, 
continued not only chaſte but ſtudious. They 
are now, however, become miniſters of ſtate, 
celebrated writers, and profound philoſophers, 
who have diffuſed wiſdom by their examples, ba- 
niſhed prejudice by their writings, and taught 
vulgar minds new roads to opulence and caſe, 


A: TRIBUTE of the kigheſt gratitude is due 
wo the noble character WhO obſerved, et That 
8 when 
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citizens who followed them on foot. But in 
tracing your genealogies, reckon only. thoſe 


your anceſtors who have performed great and 


_ glorious actions, whoſe fame adorns the pages of 
their country's hiſtory, and whoſe admired cha- 
racters diſtant nations continue to applaud : never, 
however, loſe ſight of this important truth, that 


No one can be truly great until he has gained a 
knowledge . himſelf. 


LIFE opens two paths to the choice of man. 


The one leads to a fragrant garden and delight- 
ful groves, perfumed with the ſweeteſt odours, 
where a verdant bed, bedecked with roſes, in- 
vites the enchanted ſenſes to a ſoft repoſe ; this 
is that path of Pleaſure which the multitude are 
ſo eafily ſeduced to follow; and where muſic, 
dancing, and love, are thought to convey ſuck 
variety of delight. The other is a leſs frequented 
way, always tireſome, ſometimes rugged, the 
progreſs through it ſlow, and filled with danger- 
ous precipices, down which the toiling paſſenger 
Otten falls, while he thinks his footing certain 
and ſecure. | A dark unbounded deſart, filled 
with the cries of ſavage animals, the bodings 
of the raven, and the ſhivering hiſſes of the 
_ wily ſerpent, then preſents irfelf to the affrighted 
mind. The path of Pleaſure conducts us to 
the wonl b, but the rugged path of Virtue 
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Yeads to Honouk. The one winds through ſo- 
ciety to places and employments either i in the 
city or at court; the other, ſooner or later, leads T 
to Sor rrupzg. Upon the one road a man may 


5 perhaps become a villain; a villain rendered 
dear and amiable by his vices to ſociety. Upon 


the other road, it is true, he may be hated and 


deſpiſed; but he will become A MAN | after my 
on heart. | 


Tun mümenn of a great character can only 
de formed in Solitude, It is there alone that 
the ſolidity of thought, the fondneſs for activity, 
the abhorrence of indolence, which conſtitute 
the characters of a RERO and 4 *AGE, are firſt | 
acquired, Many Germans of my acquaintance 


ved, during their reſidence at the univerſity, 


totally unconnected with ſociety. They ſhunned | 

che faſhionable viees of the collegians, preſerved k 
_ their native purity, and, by an adopted ſteiciſm, 
continued not only chaſte but ſtudious. They 


_ are now, however, become miniſters of ſtate, 


celebrated Writers, and profound philoſophers, | 
Who have diffuſed wiſdom by their examples, ba- 

niſhed prejudice by their writings, and caught | 
5 * mind r new roads to opulence ; and eaſe, 


i mehl e the kigheſt Sine is + 4 . 
to the noble character * obſerved, « That 
ZOE. . nw 
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_ when a youth of ſolid parts withdraws . 
«ſelf from the world, becomes melancholy 
de and filent, and teſtifies by the auſterity of his 
e manners and the coldneſs of his feelings with 
de what diſguſt the contemptible beings with 
« whom he has affociated have inſpired his ſoul ; | 
ee when his mind, emitting its rays like flaſhes of 
ce lightning in the obſcurity of a dark night, 
5-0 occaſionally darts forth and then falls into 
c a long and ſilent calm; when all around him 
Dc ſeems a painful void, and every object only 
cc inſpires his mind with new averſion ; you 
then behold, notwithſtanding he has not 
c openly. complained, a happy plant, which 
only requires the cultivation of a judicious 
ee hand to bring forth its fruits, and diſcloſe its 
ce beauties, O! apply to it a foſtering care. 


It will greatly and abundantly repay the cul- - 


e ture it receives: and ſurely he who impedes 
« the progreſs of ſuch a character, is the moſt 1 
"0 deteſtable of murderers. Es = 


1 vegrd a youth of this 1 
the joy and pleaſure of my future days. I would 
nouriſn him in my very heart. I would watch 
over him with the tendereſt care. J would con- 


ceal his growing virtues from the jealous and 


malignant obſervation of envious eyes; prevent : 
: their endeavours to . the efforts of ſupe- 12 
rior 
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rior genius; and with a ſingle whiſper drive 
away thoſe noxious vermin, enervated and in- 
ſipid men of faſhion, from my healthful plant. 
If, however, ſuch a youth did not immediately 
liſten to my voice, and become obedient to my 


precepts, but ſtill liſtened to the allurements of 


the world, I would let him occaſionally ſail among 
the rocks of life, and, permitting him to be 
gently wrecked, ſhew him how ExPERIENCE, 
ſuperior to the powers of Youth, would have = 
e danger. En ee 8 


Solirupz ſometimes inſpires 4 degree of ar- 
rogance and conceit; but theſe defects are ſoon | :; 
eradicated by ſocial intercourſe. _ _ Miſanthropy, 
contempt of folly, and pride of ſpirit, is, in Y 
noble mind, changed, by the maturity of age, 


into dignity of character; and that fear of 1 
opinion of the world which awed the weak- 


neſs and inexperience of youth, is ſucceeded 


by firmneſs, and an exalted contempt of thoſe | 


falſe appearances by which it was ſubdued, | 
The fatires once ſo dreaded loſe all their force; 
the mind judges of things not as they are, 
but as they ought to be; and feeling a con- 
tempt of vice riſes into a noble e e for 


virtue, and draws from the conflict a rational _ 


experience and e n which "ow 


ver dic, ee 
555 Ha Bur 
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Bur there 1s alſo a ſcience of the heart too 


L frequently neglected, and with which it is ne- 
ceſſary, at leaſt as far as it 18 pofſible, to fami- | 


lariſe ourſelves in early youth. This is the no- 


ble ſcience of philoſophy, which forms the cha- 
racters of men, which teaches us to attain the 
end we wiſh rather by the blandiſhments of love 
than by the efforts of power; a ſcience which 


corrects the cold dictates of reaſon by the warm 


feelings of the heart, opens to view the dangers 
to which they are expoſed, awakens. the dor- 
mant faculties of the mind, and | promyns them to 
the e of all che virtues. 


on- was educated in all the W ad | 


; ſervility of courts; accuſtomed to a life of ſoſt- 
deſs and cfſemigacy ; and tainted by chat more 


» 1 the ſon of Hipparinys,. a Seam by fatter- | 


ing the vices and promoting the pleaſures of the tyrant Diamſius, 
became his favourite, and of courſe his flave. PLaro, who . 
at the requeſt of Dion had come to reſide at the tyrant's court, 
converted the mind of his young pupil by the divine precepts 
of his philoſophy ; but by preferring the dictates of virtue to 


thoſe of vice he rendered himſelf odious in the eyes of Diony- 


ius, who baniſhed him to Greece. The popularity which 
the practice of PLaT9's precepts had acquired him, increaſed 
by his abſence; and he was invited to reſcue his country from 


flavery. He accordingly collected a numerous force in Greece, 


entered the port of Syracuſe with only two ſhips, and in three 


days reduced the + empire under his —— TRANSLATOR, 


pernicious 
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pernicious poiſon which flows frm: idle pomp, 
inconſiderate profuſion, and abandoned plea- 
fures : but no ſooner had he converſed with the 
divine PLarTo, and acquired a taſte for that re- 
| fined philoſophy which leads to a life of virtue, 
than his whole foul became TP: enamoured of 1 
its charms. * 


WE Cas anſpiratin which Dion caught jen 
reading the works of PLaTo, every mother may 


filently and unperceived, pour into the mind 


of her child. Philoſophy, from the lips of a 
wiſe and ſenſible mother, penetrates into the 
mind through the feelings of the heart, Wha 
is not fond of walking even through the rougheſt 
and moſt difficult path, when conducted by the 
hand they love? What ſpecies of inſtruction 
can excel the ſweet leſſons which proceed from 
à female mind endowed with a ſound: under- 
ſtanding, an elevated ſtyle of thinking, and 
whoſe heart feels all the affection that her pre- 
cepts inſpire? Oh may every mother ſo en- 
dowed be bleſſed with a child who fondly re- 
tires with her to her cloſet, and liſtens with de- 
light to her inſtructions; who, with a book in 
his pocket, loves to climb among the rocks 
alone; who, when engaged in rural ſport, 


throws himſelf at the foot of ſome vencrable 


bon and ſeeks rather to trace out yeeat and il- 
___ 1 luſtrious 
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luſtrious characters in the pages of PL VrARch, 
than to toil for game in the thickets of the ſur- 
_ rounding woods. The wiſhes of a mother are 
accompliſhed when the Solitude and ſilence of 
the foreſts excite ſuch thoughts in the mind of 
her beloved child“; when he thinks that he 
has ſeen the world, and knows that there are 
ſtill greater characters than Mayors. or Kings. 
Characters like theſe enjoy more pure and ele- 

_ vated pleaſures than the gaming-table or aſſem- 
dlies are capable of affording : at every interval 
of leiſure they ſeek the ſhades of Solitude with 
rapture and delight; the love of literature and 


philoſophy have inſpired their minds from the 


earlieft | infancy, and warmed. their hearts at 


85 every ſubſequent period of their lves; and, 


a amidſt the greateſt dangers, they preſerve that 
delightful taſte which has power to baniſh me- 
lancholy from the deepeſt cavern, and dejection 
from the. t frightful defer, 25 


Bur as every well-diſpoſed mind muſt be diſ- 

guſted and rendered unhappy by the intercourſe 
of cities, in which it is the general lot of youth 
to be placed, it may be advantageous to ſhew 


2% Mirumeſt,” ſays the Younger Pliny, © ut animus agita- 
4 7ione motugue corporis excitetur. Jam undique filue et Solituda 

. 3pſorumigue illud filentium, quod 2 _—_ magna cogita- 
- n e 


05 
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how many reſources a wiſe and ſenſible man, 


Whatever may be his ſituation in life, his age, 
or his country, may find in Solitude, againſt the 


5 inſipidity of ſociety, and all the falſe and deceitful 
5 joys of the world. 5 


PROVINCIAL TOWNS poſſeſs in this reſpect 
many advantages over great and populous cities. 


With what ſuperior pleaſure do we paſs our 


time, how much more leiſure, liberty, and quie- 
 _ rude we enjoy in an humble village than in the 
_ diftrating variety of a great city | The morn- 
ing is not here deſtroyed by endleſs meſſages of 
compliment, or by inceſſant propoſals of ſome _ 
| new ſcheme to kill the day. Domeſtic cares and 
| comforts, the occupation of the mind or more 
_ delightful intercourſes of friendſhip and of love, 
are here preferred to ceremonious viſits. The 
quietude of rural retirement affords us oppor- 
tunity to follow the courſe of our ſentiments and 
ideas, to examine whether they are juſt before 
we determine on our choice; in great cities, on 
the contrary, men act firſt, and reflect on their 


conduct afterwards. In a village, the impreſ- 


fions we receive are more lively and profound 
whilſt in great cities time is entirely employed to 
create amuſements, which vaniſh the moment they 
are approached ; the boſom enjoys no repoſe ; 
: * ile it _ for reſt, che hope, deſire, | 
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; ambition, languor, diſguſt, ad contrition which 


it eternally feels, drives it for ever away. 


Tur minds, however, of thoſe who have re- 


tired to the calm ſcenes of rural liſe, are fre- 
quently as vacant and deſerted as the hamlets 


in which they live; and they find the leiſure, 


the happy leiſure which they enjoy without 
knowing its value, tedious and irkſome. There 
are, indeed, very few who have acquired the 
art of rendering Solitude uſeful and rational. 
Men of rank proudly fancy that their honour = 
would be degraded by the company of ruſtics, 
and, in conſequence. of this miſtaken idea, 
prefer a life of conſtraint, and live in ſplendid 
Jangour, rather than enjoy a free and happy 
| Intercourſe with rational and honeſt peaſants. 


The reverſe ought to be adopted, eſpeci- 


ally by diſcontented minds: they ought ta 
mix familiarly in the company of honeſt 
men, and acquire the eſteem of all by Kind- 
neſs and attention. The lowlieſt clown capa- 
ble of communicating a new thought or agree- 


able ſentiment, is a very intereſting companion 


5 to an idle man, tormented as he muſt be by 
vexation and ill- humour. The humbleſt cha - 
racter is not to be deſpiſed; and in the rural re. 


treat THE SHEPHERD and THE KING ſhould live 


on * terms, . * r ae of 


. 
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birth, and all thoſe prejudices which the opi- 


nions of the world have raiſed reſpecting the dif- 


ference of their ſituation. Rational condeſcen - 
ſion will command applauſe, and prevent the 


lower orders of men from reprobating the vena- 
lity of their ſuperiors, only becauſe the gentle. 
men of the neighbourhood refuſe to admit Fu 5 


into their company. 


To hve happily | in « r men muſt 
deport themſelves peaceably and affably to every 
one, feet and exerciſe a concern for the intereſts 
of others, and devote a certain portion of their 
time to the company ang euer of their 


en : 


Tan lev which he mind gains by the 
Solitude of a ſequeſtered village, when it once 

begins to feel diſguſt at the tireſome intercourſes 

of the great world, is inconceivable. Life is 


no where ſo comple tely enjoyed; the happy 


days of youth are no where more advantage- 
ouſly employed; a rational mind can no where 
find greater opportunities of employing its time; 

the dangers even of Solitude itſelf are no where 


tered village may be confidered as a convenT, 


conſiſting} of a. ſelect ſociety of perſons. diſtantly _ 
Fftired; from. this world, whoſe wicked paſſions 
: ks eee, OutlT Wo 
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no ſooner ferment than they evaporate, | but 
whoſe virtues equally increaſe by the intercourſes 


of congenial minds, or, the only alternative, a 


ſecluſion from all ſociety. 


Taz mind cannot ſuffer a more odtous tyranny 


than prevails in the government of a municipal 
town; where not only the rich citizen erects him- 
ſelf into a proud maſter over his leſs wealthy equals, 
but where the contracted notions of this little ty- 
rant become, if unoppoſed, the ſtandard of rea- 
fon to all the town. Towns, although they may 
in ſome reſpects reſemble viLLaces, differ ma- 


terially as to their internal government and = 
ö police. 


Tus members 1 ſmall Republics. care dy 


for themſelves, and feel little anxiety abour any- 
thing that paſſes beyond their own limits. The 

all powerful and imperious Governor conſiders 
| his little territory as the univerſe. His breath 
alone decides every queſtion that is propoſed at 
the Gul Hail; and the reſt of his time is 
wholly occupied in maintaining his influence 


over the minds of his fellow-citizens, by rela- 


ting private anecdotes, circulating ſuperſtitious 
tales, talking of the price of corn, the collection 
of 8 the rents of his manors, hay-harveſt, 

 vintage;time, or the next market, Next to 
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Gem, he is within his OWN territory the greateſt 
man upon the face of the earth, The honeſt 
| labourer crouches with fear and trembling in 


ho the preſence of his redoutable majeſty ; for he 


knows the ruin that awaits, his anger, The 


| thunder of Heaven is leſs terrible than the wrath 


of an upſtart magiſtrate ; for the one ſoon paſſes 
away, but the other remains for ever. The 
figure of Juſtice here raiſes its proud head, and 
looks down with contempt on the humble ſuitor ; 
the arbitrary magiſtrate governs, orders, cen- 


ſures, and condemns, without regard to right 


or wrong; and the ſentence he pronounces fre- 
quently conſigns HONOUR to infamy, while it 


| rey VICE to credit and applaulc. . 


Tus . of a municipal town are ge- 7 
nerally addicted to LAW; and an ATTORNEY 
is in their eyes the brighteſt genius. The voice 


of Reaſon is an empty ſound, and cries. in vain + 
for juſtice; for they only believe that right 
which THE Law decrees. To ſecede from their 


factious meetings, to reaſon with impartiality, 
to think with candour, or to act with liberality, 
only excites their jealouſy and deteſtation. Of 
ſtudy and reflection, except among the clergy, 


Pi. they have no idea; and language will not fur- 


niſn any word expreſſive of the high contempt 
in which they hold a wy, character. Regen 
and 
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| and faper fition are, in their minds, Suave 
terms. If a hen has laid her egg before their 
door, a crow has croaked upon the chimney- 
top, a mouſe has run along the floor, they fool- 
iſhly believe ſome dire misfortune is impending z 


and the man who dares to ſmile at their credu- 
lity, is, in their conceit, loſt to every ſenſe of 


virtue and religion. They are yet ignorant that 
men are not free-thinkers, for humbly doubting 
whether the ſpots we frequently obſerve on 
linen announce the death of ſome beloved rela- 
tion. Unconſcious that there are men of inde- 
3 t ſpirits in the world, they think, alas ! 
that no important ſervice can be performed. but 
by a loud harangue in their T own-HaLL, and 
that no man can acquire the countenance of the 
great and good who has dared to oppoſe the lead- 
ers of their little town. But who, except ſuch 
| beings, would ſo tamely endure a mean ſubmiſſion. 
to the little tyrant of their poor domain ? An ho- 
| neſt man will only bow before the Deity himſelf; 
will only ſubmit to the laws which he himſelf 
haas made; will only reverence ſuperior talents, 
5 virtue, merit; and ſmile at the vain wrath and 
ludicrous appearance of the provincial magiſ- | 
tate, when he receives him in anger with his 
hat upon his head. But of ſuch a character they 
have no idea: they do not perceive that Sl Ax 
5 DER, the common ſcourge of every country. 


town, | 
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town, is the vice of mee ben men, who | 


poiſit merely to ſpy out their neighbour's con- 


duct, and report every tranſaction of his houſe, 
| his kitchen, or his cellar, with malevolent am- 
pflification. To men fo ignorant it would be 
' vain to fay, that SoLiTvbeE would ſoon im- 
prove their faculties, ſubdue their faults, ren- 
der them ſuperior to the meanneſs of envy, 
the diſgrace of ſlander, inſpire them with 
| noble ardour to ſeek the path of knowledge, 
and enable them to purſue with hardineſs and : 
vigour the prize of. VIRTUE. 


5 r 4 however extended, will not 
ſilence the tongue of envy; for the jealouſy of 
the world will attribute the beſt actions to in - 
tereſted motives: to avoid therefore the- ranco- 


tous malevolence of envious minds, we muſt, 


with an exception of thoſe whoſe virtues we re- 


vere, turn our backs on mankind, and by 1 


tiring into Solitude prevent the - appetite of 
Slander from growing by what i it feeds =. 


1 A wage man, however virtuous he may he. 5 
who aſpires to advance himſelf in life, will not 


in the world find the leaſt aſſiſtance. The fa- 


|  thionable circles will certainly afford him nei: 


ther information nor encouragement ; for virtue 


i a theſe places is neither — or r beloved,” F 
bis 
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his perſon ſhould excite attention, the ſentiments 
he utters will not be underſtood ; the company 
will confider him as a weak ridiculous character, 
who, inſtead of ſeeking by adulation to gain the 
intereſts of the great and powerful, prefers the 
_ pleaſure of writing or reading by himſelf. In 
vain has he been reared in the boſom of a libe- 
ral and enlightened family; in vain has he re- 
ceived his education among the nobleſt charac- 
ters; in vain are his principles eſtabliſhed by a 
| correſpondence with the beſt and moſt learned 
philoſophers of the age; for theſe advantages- 
only excite envy, and afford greater inducement 
to oppreſs his activity and ſtop his courſe, What 
man will continue to patronize him, unleſs he 
becomes. dexterous in affording uſeful accom- 
modation to thoſe in whoſe hands the whole 
power reſides; from whom alone hunger can 
receive bread, or induſtry procure employment; 
to whoſe will every thing is ſubmitted ; who 
direct and govern every movement; and by 
whoſe nod honour, fame, and eſteem, are con- 
ferred or taken away? His mind muſt cautiouſly | 
conceal the ſuperiority of its. knowledge; his 
eyes muſt appear blind to what he 'ſees ; his 
heart ſeem ſenſeleſs of what he feels; ; he muſt. 
conſtantly liſten to a looſe and frothy conver- 
ſation, during which, however fatiguing it may 
be, he is denied the-privilege of yawning, and 
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is ruined for ever, if by his ſilence he permits 
the ſhadow of diſſatisfaction to appear. He will 

be deſpiſed as a man of ſenſe and underſtanding, 
notwithſtanding he uſes every endeavour to be 


5 thought otherwiſe“. Surrounded by ſo much 


deformity, both he and his friends might bluſh 
for want of that diſtinguiſhing eminence upon 
the back, but that he hears them gravely talk 
at the Hotel de Ville upon the important care of 
a ſtable, much oftener than they meet in Londen _ 
and Verſailles to decide upon the fate of Euxorz; 
and muſt fit with as much attention to hear 
them argue upon the right of a partition-wall, 
| as if he was placed in the ſynod of the Gods. 
Perceiving, therefore, that preſumption, igno- 
rance, and proud ſtupidity, are infinitely in 
higher eſtimation than the nobleſt exerciſe of : 
reaſon ; that men of the dulleſt apprehenfions 


are the moſt forward and impudent ; that their - 


| vain and idle boaſtings alone model the wit and | 


direct the opinion of the day; that envy faſtens : 
ittſelf moſt inveterately upon the enlightened. 


and well-informed ; that philoſophy is conſider- 
ed as a contemptible delirium, and liberty miſ- 
8 taken for a _ of revolt : | perceiving, in ſhort, | 


e 4 of an F mind, ” a Hax vrrius, | 
with whatever addreſs he may conceal his character, can 
never ſo exaclly reſemble a fool as a fool reſembles himſelf.”* 


that 
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that it is impoſſible to ſucceed unleſs by means 
of the moſt ſervile complaiſance and degrading 
ſubmiſſion, what can fave a ſenſible and inge 
nuous youth from the Powe” of ſuch : a ſcene but 
3 * 


Taz poor poet 8 on his return to 
Bibilis, the place of his nativity, in Spain, after 
having lived thirty-four years among the moſt 

learned and enlightened men of Rome, found 
it a dreary defert, a frightful Solitude. Forced 
to aſſociate with perſons who felt no pleaſure in 
the elegant delights of literature or the ſciences, 
a painful languor ſeized his mind, and he ſighed => 
inceſſantly to reviſit the beloved metropolis 
where he had acquired ſuch univerſal fame; 
| where his good ſenſe, his penetration, his ſa- 
g gacity were duly applauded, and immortality 
| promiſed to his writings, by the encomiums 
they received from the Younger PII xx, as poſ< 
ſeſſing equal ſharpneſs, wit, and eaſe: but on 
the contrary, in the ſtupid town of Bibilis his 
fame only acquired him that which in ſrhall 
Cities will ever attend an excellent character, envy 
and cory. 8 


1 5 cc 1 zin hs nn in the 3 to tho . 
Twelfth Book of his Epigrams, © municipe/ um um rubigo dentiunt 
#4 judiicii 2 1 20 * ae 
2 — RD DT, 
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| Is, therefore, you are obliged in the circles of 
faſhion to be abſurd through politeneſs, and 
blind with your eyes completely open; forced 
to conceal your ideas; to ſubdue your feelings; 
to liſten with attention to that which you would 
rather be deaf than hear; if you muſt be chained | 
to the ſlavery of the gaming table, although 

there is no puniſhment to you ſo ſevere ; if 

every happy thought muſt be ſtrangled in its ; 
birth, all brilliancy of expreſſion ſuppreſſed, the 
| looks of love concealed, honeſt truth diſguiſed, 

and your whole time devoted to pleaſe characters : 
| who are ignorant of your merit O RErLEcT I 


that in "foch a ſituation the enervated ſpirit 5 


lies buried in cold obſcurity, like the fire in 
the flint untouched by ſteel; that your ſoul 


may languiſh many years in this dangerous h 
apathy ; anD FLY by a noble effort from the feaſts 


and coteries of your corrupted city to the tran- 
_ quillity of domeſtic comfort, the filence of the 
groves, the ſociety of your own heart, and the --- 
cCharms of that ineſtimable liberty which you have 

...o long * to obtain. | 


4 — from the world, the veil which dim- 
med the fight immediately vaniſhes ; the clouds 


which obſcured the light of reaſon diſappear ; 5 


„5 painful burthen which oppreſſed the ſoul is 


| alleviated ; we no longer wreſtle with misfor- . 


T | | tunes, | 
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tunes, becauſe we know how to ſoften them; 
we no longer murmur againſt the difpenfations. 
of Providence, but reflect with ealmneſs and 
ſerenity on the advantages we have derived from 


Solitude. The contented heart ſoon acquires 
the habit of patience; every corroding care flies 


from our breafts on the wings of gaiety; and 
on every ſide agreeable and intereſting ſcenes 


preſent themfelves to our view : the brilliant ſun 


ſinking behind the lofty mountains, tingeing 


cheir ſnow-crowned ſummits with rays of gold; 


the feathered choir haſtening to their moſſy 
homes, to tafte the ſweets of calm repoſe ; the 
proud crowing of the amorous cock; the flow 
march of the oxen returning from their daily 
toil; the noble activity of the generous ſteed: 
ſurrounded by ſuch objects, we receive the viſits 
of intruders with an open air; and, provided 
they do not too frequently interrupt the pleaſures 
of our retreat, we reconcile our hearts to all 


mankind. 


e neceſſary to ſave ourſelyes 


from the dangers of the metropolis than from 

| thoſe of the provincial towns. The follies and : 
vices of high-life are much more contagious than . 
thoſe of the imple citizen! How ſoon the fineſt 
| beams of the imagination die away, how. ſoon | 

does s goodneſs loſe its Power, where ſenſe and | 
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truth are conſtantly deſpiſed, and the virtues | 
thrown aſide as inconvenient and oppreſſive ! 
The human mind ſoon becomes weak and ſu- 
perficial when ſeparared from thoſe by whom it 
might be enlightened and adorned ; all the finer 
feelings of the heart, the nobleſt efforts of the 
mind, fuddenly decay in the company of thoſe | 
oſtentatious characters who affect to diſdain the 
pleaſures of mixed fecieties i. * = 


Tun. great and faſhionable, however, are in 

every country eſteemed the beſt company; but 
the great, unhappily, are not always the bet, 
however they may contemn the inferior orders 


of mankind. Whoever can deduce his nobility | 


through a courſe of fixteen deſcents, the value 
of his character is invariably fixed: the courts 


of princes and the manſions of the great are open 


do receive him; and where merit is overlooked, 


he almoſt univerſally acquires precedency over 
the man whoſe merit is his only recommend 

tion; but thoſe qualities which alone can render 
him valuable as a Man, His EXEELLENCY muſt 
5 kami in ſocieties where the powers of the mind 8 


5 The Franck is, << Aﬀemblics fans. @wore mile; * to 


| which i is ſubjoined the following explanation: 4 Theſe, in 


the ſtyle of the Cermas nobility, are affemblies from which 
= « not only all commoners are excluded, but all thoſe whoſe 
* — is even liable to the leaſt ſuſpicion “ 
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and the virtues of che heart alone eviiſer dignity 
and diſtinction. Let ſuch a character, if he 
| ſhould chance to find one ſolitary moment while 
he is waiting in the antichamber of a prince, 
examine with rational calmnefs all thoſe high 
prerogatives of which he is ſo proud; which, in 
His eſtimation, place him ſo much above the 
ordinary level of mankind, and induce him to 
retrace his deſcent to the creation of the world; 
and he will find that titles and genealogies with- 
out MERIT, reſemble thoſe air-balloons which 
riſe high Nos in e to their want of 
weight. COPE 


he Almoſt every country, however, theſe titles 
of nobility ſeparate a certain claſs of men from 
their fellow-citizens, who are in general better 
Informed, more wiſe, more virtuous, and not 
unfrequently poſſeſſed of the only true nobility, 
à great and honourable character! Men who 
rely only on a line of anceſtry, not always the 
| moſt reſpectable, and on the mere diſtinction of 
birth, for their fame, rank, or eſtabliſnment in 
the world, never ſeek to acquire any other merit, 
becauſe it is the only one of which they have 
any idea. Such characters, it is true, have the 
| honours of precedency, are generally acquainted 
- with- the neweſt modes of dreſs; conduct with 
pe 0 r Kill the — 1 underſtand TE 
the 
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the Box- rox, exemplify the etiquette and man- 

ners of the day, and conceiving from theſe cir- 

cumſtances that they were formed for the refine- 

ments of ſenſuality and voluptuouſneſs, fancy ; 

themſelves of courſe endowed with the maſt de- 
 licate and ſenſible faculties. = 

 Lancvor and diſguſt, 5 r 


even into thoſe illuſtrious aſſemblies from whence 
the pure and ancient nobility exclude the pro- 


phane vulgar. This propoſition may perhaps at 
firſt view appear a paradox. But liſten to the 
manner in which a lady, whoſe perſonal qua- 


 lifications rendered her more reſpectable than 


even 1 1 of her ow explained « the | 


1 Tur men of ad. our | ele parties are 
cc compoſed, do not always poſſeſs the dee . 


0 taſte and the ſame ſentiment with reſpect to 


e theſe aſſemblies; but it is ſtill more rare ſor 
cc the women to be really fond of them. It is, 
« in general, the lot of THz GREAT to poſſeſs 2 


great deal by their birth, to deſire much more 


« than they poſſeſs, and to enjoy nothing: in 
0 conſequence of this diſpoſition, .they fly to 


« places of public reſort in ſearch of each others = 


|, they meet without feeling the ſmalleſt, plea» 
« Ws mix omong the group Who bing 
s be 4 3 - 46, | obſerved. 
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c Obſerved. —* What is it then that re- unitea 
ce them? aſked I — © It is their rank,” ſhe 
replied, © and afterwards cuſtom, laſſitude, and 
e the continual deſire of diſſipation; a defire 
0: inſeparably attached to perſons of our condi- 
6 tion,” 


A Sian it is really poſſible to experience diſ- 
guſt and languor in the aſſemblies of THE GREAT, 


let us examine if Solitude may not have a uſeful 


influence on the minds of even this claſs of 
| 5 8 


Tus NOBILITY, "miſed by falſe information, 


maintain, that all the pleaſures of Solitude cen- 


tre in 4 contempt of the world | and hatred of 


mankind, or, what is ſtill worſe, that miſan- 


thropy is the only baſis on which they are : 
founded. On the contrary, I am perfectly ſatis- 
fled that their minds feel much more ſpleen and 
mortification on their return from a public aſ- 
ſembly, than they poſſeſſed when they quitted = 
. home to ſee the world. The ſober voice of 
| reaſon is there but faintly heard ; while the light 
1 PRE dug of folly is liſtened to with 
5 delight: our intellectual communications afford 
no reliſh ; no- reciprocity of ſentiment prevails ; "Þ 
the appearance of ſatisfaction frequently excites 
Envy; © * ſerenity of mind | is miſconſtrued into 
"ok 
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ladneſs. The refſpective members of a numerous 

aſſembly are in general aftuated by ſuch differ- 
ent and oppoſite intereſts, that it is impoſſible to 
reconcile them with each other. Aſk that young 
and lovely girl, if in a public aſſembly ſhe al- 
ways experienced the pleaſures which ſhe hoped 
to find? Aſk her, If her heart is not tortured 


With vexation when the rich and youthful beau, 


neglectful of her charms, pays his addreſſes 
to ſome rival beauty? Aſk this rival beauty, 
What pangs her boſom feels when ſhe perceives 


| herſelf ſupplanted by ſome happier fair? and 


let this laſt acknowledge the kind of pleaſure ſhe 
receives, if her admirer pays the leaſt attention 
even to her own friend, the fair female whom her 


85 heart adores. Aſk that ſober- ſeeming matron, 


whoſe baſom heretofore has felt theſe torments, If 


une is not convulſed by pain when higher com- 


pliments are paſſed on the beauty of you. than 
on the wvaſdom. of * 3 . 


"i Englifhgendemas 3 1 met in Ger- 
5 many ſaid, in a manner extremely lively, There 


are women who are eternally jealous that you 
do nat pay them ſufficient reſpect, and 


: « in confequence, | aſſume an eee which | 


; . « would be inſupportable even in an empreſs ; Teils; 5 


© while the might, by complacent ſmiles, 2 
« l render every one about her pleaſed = 
0 Is. ; 1 RE 660 and : 


who, = 
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e and happy, but obtain their admiration and 
c applauſe, The falſe dignity of ſuch charac- 
e ters ruffles their tempers like the quills upon 
* the fretful porcupine, or the feathers of a tur- 
keyr cock in wrath, HEE 


Tux moſt dimpated man muſt ſurely view 
fuck! characters with abhorrence and diſeuft; 
and if he ſeriouſly reflects how many there are 
who, careleſs of diſtinguiſhing between appear- 
ances and reality, feel with equal indifference 
the love of truth and dread of falſchood ; how | 
frequently the perſons who compoſe what is ſtyled _ 


GOOD COMPANY are, even in the judgment and 
opinion of their ſincereſt and moſt liberal ad. 


mirers, dazzled by falſe brilliancy, and grati- 


' fied by the moſt trifling information; that they 
ſmun with terror the advantages of reflection, 1 
tranquillity, and Solitude; that they prefer a 


life of inceſſant diſſipation, and ſeldom conſult 
their judgments or exerciſe their underſtandings ; 
that they rather expect to receive pleaſure from 
others than endeavour to find it within them- 
ſelves; conduct themſelves by caſual advice, 


rather than take the trouble of thinking for DE 
themſelves; that amidſt the moſt favourable _ 
opportunities to obſerve and ſtudy the human 


character, they neither think nor ſpeak but by 
the information of chords — they or them 
f ſelves 
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ſelves by the prejudices of their education, the 
pride of their rank, and the dictates of faſhion ;- 
that they blindly adopt and defend the reigning 
opinion of the moment, and revolve continually 
round the ſame circle of defective notions, falſe 
ideas, and obſcure expreſſions ;—in reflecting 
on theſe errors, the moſt diſſipated man muſt. 
exclaim wich one of the moſt virtuous and re- 
ſpectable ſages of Germany, © To be forced to 
“ frequent this good company, is, to a thinking 
cc and judicious mind, one of the greateſt tor- 
« ments of life: but when a wiſe man is 


e © obliged from indiſpenſable motives to endure 


the torment, he will learn by experience to 
« feel, in a ſtill higher degree, the e 5 
Co value of a rational Solitude. 17 ; 


. 1 ow of SE warkd VT if they act with 


: candour, and ſincerely examine the merits of theſe 
| ſocieties, will ſoon contemn ſuch noiſy and tu- 


multuous ſcenes; and, preferring the calm de- 
| lights of Solitude, will feel a happy inclination ro 

diſplay, in more laudable * the —— Z 
and ee of che mind. 


Sf 1 the ha viciſſitudes, embarraſſments, = 
3 9 diſtractions of public plenſures, the intel- N 
Z bene . e. N 


Br 


* 
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'Br« 2 pale attention to | all thoſe ceremo- 


nies which politeneſs exacts, we may, indeed, 
pay the court of flattery to both high and low; | 
but we alſo thereby moſt ſhamefully ſacrifice our 
lives. The paſſion for play not only conſumes 
time, but enervates the ſpirits; while the cxac- 
tions of gallantry reduce the ſoul to the moſt ab- 
. ject Rate of ſervitude. ED 


Tan other entertainments af the great and gay 
are of as little value as their converſations. The 
man on whom Heaven has only beſtowed the ta- 


lent of dancing, will make but a poor figure in 


ſociety. The courtier, whoſe converſation. en- 
z rely conſiſts of obſervations, that © this is con- 
8 « trary to the eſtabliſhed etiquette—that i is the 
© neweſt faſhion—theſe are the moſt elegant 
«© embroiderics on filk, cloth, and velvet—in 
« ſuch a month there will be a GALA, —is a 
creature ſtill more pitiful. A man may without 
doubt recommend himſelf by ſuch kind of infor- 
mation, by that affected intereſt with which he 
| ſpeaks on a thouſand trifling concerns of life, 
by the approbation which he gives to every paſ- 


” ſion, the flattery with which he ſooths every pre- 


judice and encourages every folly ; but he thexeby 
narrows his mind, and deftroys the faculty of 
forming a juſt eſtimate of any important ſubject. 
1 the pleaſures of high-life cannot be en- 
5 AT IN e joyed 
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joyed without the concurrence of great numbers 

in the ſame object at the ſame time: but reading 
and meditation may be enjoyed at any time, and 
continued without the intervention of another 


perſon, It is true, indeed, that if a man of the 


world were only to think of this mode of life, he 
would be deſpiſed as a miſanthrope, and be ob - 
liged every moment to liſten to the recommenda- 
tion of entering into the round of public 
Pleaſures to effect his cure. But, on the con- 
trary, the ſocieties of the world, while they add 
ſome little refinement to the natural rudeneſs of 
. human manners, tend to increaſe a miſanthro- 
pic temper, by furniſhing the mind with a va- 


riety of reaſons to juſtify it. In ſhort, the bur- 


| then of miſanthropy is not greater in the mind 


of him who flies from the pleaſures of the world, | 


than in him who ſeeks them: the firſt character 
only feels a hatred of vice and folly ; while, on 
the contrary, the idle and diſſipated man hates 
every perſon who diſtinguiſhes himſelf either by 
| the goodneſs of his heart or the ſuperiority of his 
underſtanding ; and by his endeavours to deride 
all who poſſeſs merit, diſcovers that he feels no 
hope of acquiring for himſelf either reputation or 


Tur mind that ſeriouſly contemplates theſe 
mo and many others which theſe will ſuggeſt, 
. 
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muſt feel the neceſſity of retiring occaſionally 
from the world ; at leaſt of confining himſelf to 
the company of a few faithful friends, whoſe wit 
and talents, when compared with thoſe of the 
generality of men, will be what a sTOP-WATCH 
is when compared with Ax novR-GLas. By 
the one you may undoubredly diſcover the courſe 


of time; but the other, from the nice art and 


happy care with which it is formed, points out 


cvery ſecond as it paſſes. He, therefore, who 
| feels the leaſt inclination to ſtudy either men or 


books, can derive pleaſure only from the com- 
| pany and converſation of learned and enlightened 
minds; and if, unfortunately, in his courſe through 


life, he ſhould not meet with agreeable characters 


of this deſcription, the charms of Solitude will re- 


Dy Opens his drſoppounment. 


: I VERY oreat amor, the younger PlIx v, 
felt no ſatisfaction from any ſpecies of public 
entertainment, general feſtival, or national ſolem- 
nity, becauſe he had cultivated a taſte for thoſe 
pleaſures which a contemplative mind affords, 
He wrote to one of his friends, © I have, for 
* ſome days paſt, read and written in the 


s moſt agreeable. tranquillity. Tou will ... 
Ho this could poſſibly happen in Rome? I 


* will ſatisfy you: It was during the celebration 
a * of the games of the Circus, the ſight of which, 
3 affords | 
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ec affords me no pleaſure ; for they poſſeſs neither 
c novelty nor variety, and conſiſt of nothing 
ec worth ſeeing more than once. It is incon- 
c ceivable to me, how ſo many millions of peo- 
« ple can preſs with fuch childiſh curioſity ; 
« merely to ſee horſes gallop and ſlaves ſeated 
ce on chariots. When I reflect on the intereſt, 
e anxiety and avidity with which men purſue 


„ ſights ſo vain, frivolous, and reiterated, I feel 


« a ſecret ſatisfaction in acknowledging that to 
ee me they afford no amuſement, and that I en- 
0 joy a ſuperior delight in conſecrating to the 
E ſtudy of the belles lettres that time which they ſo | 
_ © miſerably ſacrifice to Ge entertainments of the 
et Circus. b 


Bur, if, from fimilar motives 4 Mair or Tn 
WORLD were to ſteal from the pleaſures of good 
compam, would he not by that means degrade. 


his character? Would he not in the receſs of 


Solitude forget the Bo- Ton, and, of courſe, 
loſe all thoſe qualities which externally conſtitute 


the ſole difference between THE NOBLEMAN "ons 5 


5 e 


Pas von-von, which conſiſts: 70 in 4 * 
cllity of expreſſion, in repreſenting our ideas in : 
the moſt agreeable manner, prevails | in- every 
Oy and is NES general e n 
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of ſenſe and education, whatever their rank of 
condition in life may be. The nobleman and 
the clown, therefore, may alike acquire a know- 
ledge of the Bon-Ton. The folitary character 
may perhaps appear in fociety with manners 
rather out of date; but a certain propriety of be- 
haviour will accompany him, which a man o 
true reflection will prefer, however foreign his 
ſtyle may be to the faſhion of the world. He may 
perhaps venture to appear in company with a 
coat, the colour of which was in faſhion the pre- 


Sling year perhaps in his modes of thinking 


and manner of behaviour ſomething may be dif- 
cernible offenſive to the eyes of a man of the 
world, who upon theſe important ſubjects fol- 
los invariably the reigning opinion of the day; 
but by his eaſy, open, honeſt air, by that natural 
_ politeneſs which good ſenſe and virtue e - 
man, although he be rather out of the faſhion, 
will never diſpleaſe a rational and wv — 


ſerver, even in the brilliant circles of a court, 


| when he is found to poſſeſs a decent demeanour 
and a mind ſtored with uſeful information. The 
moſt accompliſhed courtier, with all his ſtudied 
manners and agreeable addreſs, frequently diſ- 
Covers that he poſſeſſes few ideas, and that his 
mind has only been employed on low and trifling 
objects. Among men of diſſipated minds, who 
comſider nen of converſation and audacity of 
de | 5 e manner 
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manner as the only criterion of good ſenſe and po- 
| iſhed behaviour, a ſolitary man does not always 

meet with a favourable reception. The ſtyle and 
ſentiment which beſt pleaſe ſuch characters are 


impoſſible to be learned in Solitude; for he who 


moſt contributes to the amuſement of men of the 
world, can ſeldom boaſt any other merit than 
that of attempting to ridicule every thing that is 
true, noble, great, and good; or any other 
ſucceſs than proving himſelf to be a fooliſh cha- 
racter, without e . or . 
manners. 


2s e e 6 
-Chupeer, no queſtion has been raiſed of the inter- 


nal and immediate e which Solas con- - 
fers _ the mind. 


5 Tux MIND, without 3 gains conſiderable 


advantage by having been accuſtomed to Solitude 
Auring the earkeſt years of infancy, if inſtructed 
in a judicious uſe of time. The circumſtance 
alſo, that even in ſmall towns the mind may be 
impreſſed with a deep diſguſt of all thoſe vices | 


and irregularities which are common to ſuch 


places, is by no means unimportant ; for it is 


highly advantageous, that without leſſening the 
reſpect which is juſtly due to the talents and vir- 
tues of men of quality, the mind ſhould be 
5 1 . * — 


world, and connect it more cloſely with itſelf; 
to make it feel how dearly its future happineſs is 
Intereſted in exciting every faculty to acquire 


are ſo ſeldom circulated 1 in what 15 called GOOD 
© COMPANY. 


which Solitude confers, is, that it accuſtoms the 2 
mind to think. The imagination becomes more 


| ſenſes remain undiſtracted, and no external ob- 
ject diſguſts the ſoul. Withdrawn from the fa- 
tiguing toils of the world, where. a thouſand ad- | 
ventitious objects dance inceſſantly before our 


2 every We e oF: zur eat with 1 5 
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taught to remark alſo their foibles and defects, 
in order to detach it from its fondneſs for the 


thoſe original, great, and uſeſul ideas, which 


Bur the firſt and moſt ma advantage 


lively, the memory more faithful, while the 


eyes, and fill the mind with incoherent ideas, 


- SoLITUDE preſents one ſingle object only to our 
view, and we ſteal ourſelves away from every 
thing but that on which the heart has fixed its 
. An author * whoſe works I could read 


* 5 BI Ala, the ics of 4 8 Sermons, | ” 


2 and of an excellent work intitled, Lectures on Rhetoric 
* and Belles Lettres,“ printed i in \ PER" rh for the firſt time, 


in the year 1783; and indiſpenſably neceſſary to be ſtudied 


1 SY 8 85 2 
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with pleaſure every hour of my life, ſays, © Ir 
« js the power of attention which in a great 
© meaſure diſtinguiſhes the wiſe and the great 
from the vulgar and trifling herd of men. 
The latter are accuſtomed to think, or rather 
© to dream, without knowing the ſubje& of 
their thoughts. In their unconnected rovings, 


< they purſue no end; they follow no track. 


Every thing floats looſe and disjointed on the 
e ſurface of their mind; like leaves ſcattered 
| 8 and blown about on the face of che waters. 5 5 


Tar mind r acquires the habit of * 


ing, when it is withdrawn from that variety " 


objects by which its attention is diſtracted; when 


it turns from the obſervation of external objects, 


and finds itſelf in a ſituation where the courſe. of 
daily occurrences is no longer ſubje& to conti- 
nual change. IpLtentss, however, would ſoon 
| ä deſtroy all the advantages which Solitude is ca- 5 
pable of affording; for idleneſs excites the moſt 
dangerous fermentation of the paſſions, and pro- 
| duces in the mind of a ſolitary man a croud of ex- = 
| travagant ideas and irregular deſires. To lead 
the mind to think, it is neceſſary, therefore, to 
retire from the multitude, and to raiſe our 


thoughts above the mean conſideration of ſenſual 
objects. The mind then eaſily recolle&s all chat 


info rmation with which it has been enriched by 
s oo. _— 
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reading, obſervation, experience, or diſcourſe ; 
every reflection produces new ideas, and brings 
the pureſt pleaſures to the ſoul. We caſt our 
eyes on the ſcenes we have paſſed, and think on 
what is yet to come, until the memory of the 
paſt and future die away in the actual enjoyment 

of the preſent moment: but to preſerve the pow- 

ers of reaſon, we muſt, even in Solitude, direct 
our attention actively towards ſome nobly-inter- 

eſting end. 


5 "be might perhaps excite a ſmile, were I to 
afſert, that Solitude is the only ſchool in which 
we can ſtudy the characters of men; but it muſt 
be recolle&ed, that, although materials are to 
be amaſſed only in ſociety, it is in Solitude alone 
that we can convert them into uſe. The world = 
is the great ſcene of our obſervations; but to 
comment on and arrange them with propriety, : 
is the work of Solitude. Under this view of the 
ſubject, therefore, I do not perceive how it is 
poſſible to call thoſe characters envious and mi- 
fanthropic, who, while they continue in the 
world, endeavour to diſcover even the hidden 
foibles, to expoſe all the latent faults and imper- 
| fections of mankind. A knowledge of the nature 
of man is laudable and neceſſary; and this know- 

| ledge can only be acquired by obſervation. 1 
cannot therefore think, that this ſtudy is either 
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| fo dangerous or illuſory as is in general ſuppoſed ; 
that it tends to degrade the ſpecies, to ſink the 
human character by opprobrium, to beget ſooner 
or later ſorrow and repentance, to deprive life 
of a variety of pure and noble pleaſures, and in 
the end to deſtroy all the faculties of the ſoul. 1 
only perceive a very laudable ſpirit of uſeful 
; inquiry and inſtructive obſeryation. 


; Do 1 feel er aw or hatred againſt man- 
kind when I ſtudy the nature, and explore the 
| ſecret cauſes of thoſe weakneſſes and diſorders 
which are incidental to the human frame; when 


5 I occaſionally examine the ſubject with cloſer 


inſpection, and point out for the general benefit 
of mankind, as well as for my own ſatisfaction, 


all the frail and imperfect parts in the anatomy 


of the body, and rejoice when I diſcover phœno- 
mena before unknown to others as well as to 
| myſelf? I do not, upon theſe occaſions, confine | 

my knowledge to general obſervations, that ſuch 
and ſuch appearances were produced by ſuch and 

| ſuch diſorders; but, uninfluenced by any ſiniſter | 
conſiderations, I diſcloſe, when the neceflity of 


the caſe calls for information, all the knowledge 
poſſeſs on the ſubject, and explain every y mp _ 
tom of the diſorder, "0" all its changes and _ 
OS complications, Te 


5 
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"Bb" 2 line of demarcation is drawn between 
the obſervations which we are permitted to make 
upon the anatomy of the human body, and thoſe 
| which ve aſſume reſpecting the philoſophy of 
the mind. The phyſician, it is ſaid, ſtudies the 
diſorders of the body, to apply, if poſſible, a re- 
medy, as occaſion may require; but it is contend- 
ed, that the moraliſt has a different end in view. 
How does this appear? A ſenſible and feeling 
mind muſt view the moral defects of his ſellow- 
creatures with the ſame regret that he obſerves 
their phyſical infirmities. Why do moraliſts ſhun 


mankind? Why do they conſtantly retire from 
the corruptions of the world to the purity of 


Solitude, if it be not to avoid the contagion of 
vice? Bur there are a multiplicity of moral 
foibles or defects which are not perceived: to be 
ſoibles and defects in thoſe places where they are 
every hour indulged. There is, without contra- 
diction, a great pleaſure in diſcovering the im- 
perfections of human nature; and where that 
diſcovery may prove beneficial to mankind with- 
out doing an injury to any individual, to publiſh 
them to the world, to point out their properties, to 
pulw⸗ace them by a luminous deſcription before the 
eyes of men, is, in my apprehenſion, a pleaſure 
fo far from being miſchievous, that I rather think, 
and I truſt I ſhall continue to think ſo even in the 
5 hour of death, it is the only true mean of diſ-. 
"4 2 5 covering + 
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lies the machinations of the devil, and deſ- 
troying the effect of his works. | 


SOLITUDE, therefore, is the ſchool in which 
we muſt ſtudy the moral nature of man: in re- 
tirement, the principle of obſervation is awaken- 
ed; the objects to which the attention will be 
moſt advantageouſly directed are pointed out by 


mature reflection, and all our remarks guided by 
| reaſon to their proper ends; while, on the con- 


trary, courtiers, and men of the world, take up 
their ſentiments from the caprices of others, and 
give their opinions without digeſting the . . 
on which mey are formed, - 


r in a very affeQing paſſage of ths: pre- 
4 Boe to his work on the NATURE or THE sour, 
deſcribes the advantages which, under the loſs 
of his ſight, he derived from Solitude. * Solitude 

cc naturally leads the mind to meditation: that 
„ in which I have in ſome meaſure hitherto lived, 

c joined to the unfortunate circumſtances which 

. have for ſome years afflicted me, and from 
* which I am not yet releaſed, induced me to 
4 ſeek in the exerciſe of my mind thoſe reſources 
e which my diſtracted ſtate rendered ſo neceſſa- 
ry. My mind now affords me a happy retreat, 
. be J caſte all the _ which haye 
ES EE, K 3 Ny * charmed 1 
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charmed my affliction.” At this period the 
virtuous Box xET was almoſt blind. 


Ax excellent man, of another deſcription, 
who devoted his time to the inſtruction of youth, 
Peerzt, at Colmar, ſupported himſelf under 
the afflition of a total blindneſs in a manner 
equally noble and affecting, by a life leſs ſolitary 
indeed, but by the opportunities of frequent 
leiſure, which he devoted to the ſtudy of philoſo- 
phy, the recreation of Poetry, and che n 
of humanity. 8 


— is Japan there was formerly an academy of 
blind perſons, who perhaps were much more 


capable of diſcernment than the members of ſome 


other academies. Theſe ſightleſs academicians 
| conſecrated their hours to the hiſtory of their 
country, to poetry, and to muſic; and the moſt 
celebrated traits in the annals of Japan were 
choſen as the ſubjects of their muſe, and which 
they afterwards adapted to muſic. In reflecting 
upon the irregular lives and uſeleſs employments 

which a great number of ſolitary perſons lead, 

we contemplate the conduct of theſe blind 
Juapaneſe with the higheſt pleaſure. The © mind's. 

_ eye” opened to compenſate their unhappy fate 


in being deprived of the enjoyment of their cor- | 


poreal organ. Light, life, and joy, iſſued from 
e 27 
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the ſhades of ſurrounding darkneſs, and bleſſed 
them. with "O reflection and ſalutary em- 
| ha nts. 


Lr us hes devote our lives to Solitude nd : 
freedom; let us frequently reſign ourſelves to the 
ſame happy tranquillity which prevails in the 
Engliſh garden of my immortal friend M. 
 HinuseR, at Marienwerder, where every object 
ſolicits the mind to the enjoyment of pious 


peaceful ſentiment, and inſpires it with the moſt . 


elevated conceptions: or, if diſpoſed profoundly , 
to examine the more aweful beauties of nature, 


and thereby prevent the ſoul from ſinking, 


through the void which ſociety has occaſioned, 


let us roam beneath the antique pines of "4 
0mering majeſtic HAPSBURG®, 


e . he Pavel to ain; and 1 | 
chought is the firſt ſpring of human actions: for 


55 it is truly obſerved, that the actions of men are 


nothing more than their thoughts brought into 
ſubſtance and being. The mind, therefore, has 


only to examine with honeſt impartiality the 55 


ideas which it feels the greateſt inclination to 


5 . 7 clevarel mountain, 3 the ſummit of which 3 may be : : 
Y ſeen the ruins of an ancient caſtle, from . er * he ce- 5 = 


5 lebrated Houſe of Auſtria. 
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follow, in order to dive into and unravel the 
whole myſtery of the human character; and he 
who has not before been accuſtomed to interro- 
gate himſelf will, upon ſuch an inquiry, often 
diſcover truths the moſt important to his happi- 
neſs, which the diſguiſes of the world __ con- 
CR from his view. 


- To a man \ diſpoſed to activity, the only quali- 
ties for which he can have any occaſion in Solitude 
are LIBERTY and LEISURE. The inſtant he 
finds himſelf alone, all the faculties of his ſoul _ 


are ſet in motion. Give him liberty and leiſure, 


and he will ſoar incomparably higher than if he 
had continued to drag on a flaviſh and oppreſſed TT 
life among the ſons of men. Thoſe Authors who 
never think for themſelves, but only recollect 
the thoughts of others, and aim not at origina- 


-4 ity, here compile their works with. eaſy labour, 


and are happy. But what ſuperior pleaſure does 
the mind of an author feel in the advantages of 
Solitude, where. they contribute to bring forth 
the fruits of genius from the tree of virtue, to 
the confufion of folly and wickedneſs. Solitude 
and tranquillity moderate the exuberance of a 
lively mind, bring its diverging rays to a ſingle 
point, and give it a power to ſtrike which no- 
thing can reſiſt. A legion of adverſaries cannot 
inſpire ſuch a character with fear; conſcious of- 
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his powers, and anxious for the intereſts of 
virtue, his deſire and determination will be 
to render his enemies, ſooner, or later, con- 
dign juſtice. He muſt. undoubtedly feel the 
keeneſt regret and mortification in obſerving | 


the diſpenſations of the world; where vice is 


frequently raiſed to grandeur, hypocriſy gene- 
rally honoured by the fuffrages of a miſguided 
populace, and prejudices obeyed in preference 

to the voice of truth. Caſting, however, his 
eyes upon this ſcene, he will ſometimes ſay, 
„ This is as it ought to be;” but, © this is not 
e to be endured :” and by a happy ſtroke of 
ſiatire from his pen, the bloom of vice ſhall 
-wither, the arts of hypocriſy be overthrown, | 


. e ne. 


To the eye PF. the bold ſatiriſt, to the: lad 0 


I "of the profound philoſopher, to the feelings of 


| the man of genius, the charms of TRuTH diſ- 


_ cloſe themſelves with ſuperior luſtre in the bow- TY | 


ers of Solitude. A great and good man, Dr. 
BLALR of Edinburgh, ſays, © The great and 


© the worthy, the pious and the virtuous, have 
& ever been addicted to ſerious retirement. It 


is the characteriſtic of little and frivolous 
« minds to be wholly occupied with the vulgar 
„ objects of life. Theſe fill up their deſires, 

* ond fupply all the entertainment which their 
4 „ coarſe 
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e coarſe apprehenſions can reliſh. But a more 

ce refined and enlarged mind leaves the world 
e behind it, feels a call for higher pleaſures, 
« and ſeeks them in retreat. The man of pub- 
« lic ſpirit has recourſe to it in order to form 

« plans for general good; the man of genius in 
order to dwell on his favourite themes; the 
« philoſopher to purſue his diſcoveries 3 ; the | 
8 taint to 9 nmprove himſelf in grace.” 


| Numa, the legiſlator of Rome, while he was 


only a private Sabine, retired on the death of 
Taria, his beloved wife, into the foreſt of 


Aricia, where he paſſed his time in wandering 
alone through the ſacred groves, lawns, and 
moſt retired places. The ſuperſtition of the age 


imputed his love of Solitude, not to any hatred of 


| mankind, not to a ſorrowful or diſcontented mind, 
but to a higher cauſe, a myſterious communi- 
cation with ſome protecting Deity. A rumour 
prevailed, that the goddeſs Ectria had become 
enamoured of his charms, had married him, 8 


= and, by enlightening his mind, and ſtoring oe 
with ſuperior wiſdom, had led him to divine 


felicity. Tur bDRufps, alſo, who conſtantly 
inhabited caverns, rocks, and the moſt ſolitary 
woods, are ſaid to have inſtructed the nobility 
of their nation in wiſdom and eloquence, in all 


the ö 
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the various phcenomena of mature, the courſe of 
the ſtars, the myſteries of religion, and the eſ- 
ſences of eternity. The high idea entertained 
of the wiſdom of Taz prvips, although, like 
the ſtory of Numa, it is only an agreeable fic- 


tion“, ſtill ſhews with what enthuſiaſm every age 


and nation have ſpoken of thoſe venerable cha- 
racers who, in the filence of woods and the 
_ tranquillity of Solitude, have devoted their time 
to the improvement and reformation of mankind. 


Ix Solitude the powers of genius no longer 


require the patronage of THE GREAT, but at 


by their own intrinſic force with greater energy 


than when ſtimulated by the praiſes of partiality, 


the promiſes of flattery, or, the hopes of re- 
compence. CokRE OI, at a time when Fl An- 
' DERsS, torn by civil diſcord, was filled with 


painters as poor in circumſtances as they were 


rich in fame, had been ſo ſeldom rewarded dur- 
ing his life, that a payment of ſix piſtoles of 
German coin, which he Was obliged to travel to 


3 — « Aldough.” fays an — hiſtorian, « « the i integrity 


« of the ſage may be impeached in countenancing the fiction, © 7 


«« yet the pious fraud of the monarch may be palliated if not 


_« vindicated ; and policy will pardon that deceit which was 
«© exerciſed to reform the manners and te reſtrain the paſ- 5 


« fions of a lawleſs and barbarous people.” | To 8 


PaRMA 
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ParMa to receive, created in his mind ſuch an 


extravagance of joy, that it proved the, occaſion 
of his death *. The ſecret approbation of the 


Judicious is the only recompence theſe divine 
artiſts expect for their merit; they paint in the 
* of mag rewarded by immortal 888 


|; HE Pie of profound ee raiſes 


5 che mind above its natural tone, warms the 
imagination, and gives birth to ſentiments of 
the higheſt fublimity ; ; and the ſoul thus em- 
ployed in Solitude, feels the moſt pure, un- 
broken, permanent, and genial pleaſures of 
which it is capable. In Solitude, to live and 
to think are ſynonymous terms; on every emo- 
tion the mind darts into infinity; and, wrapt in 
its enthuſiaſm, is confirmed by this freedom of 
enjoyment in the habitude of thinking on ſub- 
mme ſubjects, and of adopting the moſt heroic 
purſuits. In a deep receſs, at the foot of a high 
mountain near PyRMonT, one of the moſt re- 
I markable archievements of the preſent age was 5 


» The payment was wa. his in abs, « utes of 


- copper coin. The j joy which the mind of Coxrecro felt in 
| being the bearer of ſo large a quantity of money to his wife, 
prevented him from thinking eitherof the length of his journey | 
or the exceſſive heat of the day. He walked twelve miles 
and his N remed Bly Home W the Fir. of „ 
which he died. =. 


firſt 
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| firſt Tonceived. The King of Pruffia- having 
viſited THE spa, withdrew from the public com- 
pany of the place, and wandered alone upon this 


beautiful. though uncultivated mountain, and | 


which to this day is called THE ROYAL MOUN- 


Tain*. On this deſert ſpot, ſince become the 


ſeat of coquetry and diſſipation, the young mo- 
narch, it is confidently reported, formed the * 
| ject of his war againſt SILESIA. | 


Tux ineftimable 5 of ame, of which the 
indolent, having no conception, can form no 
e.—ſtimate, is much better learned in the regu- 5 
harity of Solitude than in the light and airy x 
rounds of life. He who employs himſelf with 
 ardour, and is unwilling to live entirely in vain, 
contemplates with trembling apprehenſion the 
rapid movement of a ſtop-watch, the true image 


of human life, the moſt ſtriking. emblem of the 1 


; _— courſe of time. 


cCourſe, when it improves the faculties of the - 
mind, raiſes the feelings of the heart to a certain 
degree of elevation, extends the ſphere of know- = 


: 2 and baniſhes our cares, is far from being 
| e n if an intercourſe even thus * 5 


| Kenigherg, : 
ur 
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pily formed become our ſole delight, and 
change into the paſſion of love; if it transform 
hours into minutes, and exclude from the mind 

| every idea except thoſe which the object of af 
fection inſpires, even Love itſelf, alas! will 
abſorb our time, and years will pats unperceived 
away. 


TIE | is never too long; on the contrary, * 
appears too ſhort to him who, to the extent of 
his capacity, employs it uſefully in diſcharging 
the reſpective duties which his particular ſitua- 
tion calls upon him to perform. To ſuch a 
_ diſpoſition, time, inſtead of being burthenſome, 
flies too haſtily away. 1 am acquainted with a 


young prince who, by the aſſiſtance of ſix do- ; 


meſtics, does not employ more than two mi- 
nutes in dreſſing. Of his carriage, it wound ” 4 
incorrect to ſay that he goes in it, for it flies. 
his hoſpitable table every courſe is finiſhed i ina 


moment; and I am informed that this is the uſual 


faſhion of princes, who ſeem diſpoſed to make | 
every thing paſs with rapidity. I have, how- 


| ever, ſeen che royal | youth, to wham I allude, IN 


| exerciſe the moſt brilliant talents, ſupport the 
| higheſt ſtyle of character, attend in his own per- 


ſon to every application, and I know that he has 


afforded ſatisfaction and delight in every inter- 
view. I know that the affairs of his domeſtic 
5 . ceſtabliſ- 
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eſtabliſhment engage his moſt ſcrupulous atten- 
tion ſix hours every day, and that in every day 


of the year he employs, without exception, ſeven _ 


hours in reading the beſt Engliſh, Italian, French 
and German authors. This prince knows the 
value of time, Heer e 


Tua time which che man of the world throws | 
away is treaſured up by the man of Solitude, and 


Indeed by every one who wiſhes to make his ex- 


| iſtence uſeful to himſelf or beneficial to man- 
kind; and certainly there is not in this world 


any ſpecies of enjoyment more permanent. 


| Men have many duties to perform; and therefore | 
he who wiſhes to diſcharge them honourably, will 


vigilantly ſeize the earlieſt opportunity, if he do 
not with that any part of his time, like a uſeleſs 


page, ſhould be torn from the book of life. We 


ſtop the courſe of time by employment; we - 


prolong the duration of life by thought, by wiſe 
_ counſel, and uſeful actions. Exiſtence to him who 
Wiſhes not to hve in vain, is 70 think and to aft. 


Our ideas never flow more rapidly, more _- 


= ouſly, or with more gaiety, than in thoſe moments 


: whack we ſave from an ene and n 
viſit. TS 


ITO 
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We ſhall always employ time with more rigid 

- ceconomy, when we reflect on the many hours 

whick eſcape contrary to our inclination. A ce- 

lebrated Engliſh author ſays, © When we have 
e deducted all that is abſorbed in ſleep, all that is 

« inevitably appropriated to the demands of na- 
* ture, or irreſiſtibly engroſſed by the tyranny of 
« cuſtom ; all that paſſes in regulating the ſuper- 

e ficial decorations of life, or is given up in 

te the reciprocations of civility to the diſpoſal of 

© Others; all that is torn from us by the violence 


e of diſeaſe, or ſtolen imperceptibly away by 


. [affitude and langour ; we ſhall find that part 
4 of our duration very ſmall of which we can 
e truly call ourſelves maſters, or which we can 
« ſpend wholly at our own choice. Many of 
-" © qr hours are loſt in rotation of petty 
& cares, in a conſtant recurrence of the ſame 
e employments; many of our proviſions for 
* eaſe or happineſs are always exhauſted by 
the preſent day, and a great part of our exiſtence 

< ſerves no other purpoſe than that of enabling : 
- « us to enjoy the reſt,” 5 


TI is never more miſ⸗ ſpent than while we 
complain againſt the want of it. All our actions 
are then tinctured by peeviſhneſs. The yoke of 
life certainly is leaſt oppreſſive when we carry it 
with good humour, But when the imperious ö 
ES a 1 voice 
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voice of Faſhion commands, we muſt, without 
a murmur, boldly reſiſt her bondage, and learn 
to reduce the number of ceremonious viſits 
which employ the week. The accompkſhment 
of this victory; a door well bolted againſt the 
intruſions of futile viſitors ; our mornings paſſed 
in rational employments ; and the evening con- 


ſecrated to a ſevere ſcrutiny into our daily con» 
duct, will at leaſt double the time we have to live. 


Mzzanction, when any viſitor was an- 


nounced, noted down not only the hour dut = 


the very minute of his arrival and departure, in 
order that the day _ not * unheededliyx 


. forrowfy | lamentations on the e fübject of f 
time miſ- Pen and bufineſs neglected no longer 
recur to torture the mind, when, under the 
freedom oſ a retired and rural liſe, we have once 
learnt to uſe the paſſing hours with œconomy. 
We have then no more fatiguing viſits to make; 
we are no longer forced, in ſpite of our averfſion, 


to accept of invitations; we are releaſed from 


thoſe accumulating duties which the manners of 
the world exact, and which altogether are not 


equal to a ſingle virtue: importunate viſitos 


Cannot then call and ſteal away thoſe hows | 
1 which we hope to n more WW: - 5 
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Bur it has has alſo been obſerved with Mi, 
that very few of the hours which we paſs in Soli- 
| tude are diſtinguiſned by any uſeful or perma- 
nent effect; that many of them paſs lightly 
away in dreams and chimeras, or are em- 
ployed in diſcontented unquiet reflections, on the 

indulgence of dangerous paſſions or criminal 
deſires. 


T0 retire into Solitude is not always a | proof - 
that the mind is devoted to ſerious thought, or 
that it has relinquiſhed the amuſement of low 
and trifling purſuits. Solitude, indeed, may 


prove more dangerous than all the diffipations 


of the world. How frequently, in a moment 


of the happieſt leiſure, does indiſpoſition render 
the mind incapable either of ſtudy, or of em- 
ploying its powers to any uſeful end. The moſt | 
ſorrowful condition of Solitude is that of the 
hypochondriac, whoſe mind 1s only occupied by : 
a a ſenſe of his pains. The moſt diſſipated! man 
does not more miſ-ſpend his time in purſuing 


the fleeting pleaſures of the world, than a man, 


however abſtracted from the world, who pines . 
in melancholy over his misfortunes. Peeviſhneſs 


and ill humour occaſion as great loſs of time 


as melancholy, and are certainly the greateſt 
obſtacles to the attainment of mental Ry. = 
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Melancholy is an enemy whoſe hoſtilities alarm 


our fears, and we therefore endeavour to reſiſt 


its attack; but peeviſhneſs and ill-humour 
work by ſap, and we become the victims of 
their power even before we chink ourſelves mn 


IP * 


Lav. ws however, only reflect, that by pee- 
viſhneſs and ill-humour we not only loſe a 
fingle day, but weeks and months together, and 
we ſhall endeavour to eſcape from their influ- 
ence, or, at leaſt, to prevent their acceſs. One : 
unpleaſant thought, if we uſeleſsly ſuffer it to . 
diſquiet and torment our minds, will deprive : 
us, for a length of time, of the capacity to 


perform any thing beyond the cirele of our daily 


_ occupations. We ſhould, therefore, moſt anki- 

_ ouſly endeavour to prevent any the moſt un- 
toward accidents of life from impeding the ac- 
tivity of our minds. While the attention is 


” employed, the remembrance of ſorrow dies away. 


Thus, in literary compoſition, if ideas flow with _ 
freedom and ſucceſs, peeviſhneſs and ill- humour on, 
immediately diſappear ; and the pen which was 

taken up with the frown of diſcontent, is laid 
down with the {miles of en: and che 


tie of joy, MY 
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Lirz wouls afford abundant. leiſure md 


the greateſt multiplicity of affairs, if we did not 


ſacrifice our time, or ſuffer it to paſs unem- 


ployed away. The youth who has learned the 
art of devoting every hour to ſome uſeful pur- 
poſe, has made conſiderable proficiency, and 
is already qualified to manage even extenſive 
concerns. But the mind, whether from indo; 
| lence or ill-humour, before it undertakes a toil- 
ſome taſk, heſitates, and endeavours to believe 
that it is not yet the proper ſcaſon to com- 
mence the work. Indolence muſt ever be 
careſſed beſore it can be induced to act. Let 
our firſt care, therefore, be to fix our minds 
invariably upon ſome object; and to purſue it 
| fo as to place attainment beyond the reach of 
accident. To form the character of a man of 


buſineſs, firmneſs and deciſion muſt unite with 


good- nature and flexibility. Surely no man eyer 

| knew better how to employ life than that monarch . 
of whom it was faid, * He is like marble, equally 

* and polifbed.” | 


| Tax purſuit of ſome nd odje@t; while 


it prevents the loſs of time, acts like a counter- 
poiſon to the languors of life, Every man, 
from the monarch on the throne to the labourer 
in the cottage, ſhould have a daily taſk, which 
he ſhould keel. it his duty to perform without 


delay. 
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delay. The legend, 1 to do this that you : 
© gre placed bere,” ought to be ever preſent to 5 
his mind, and ſtimulate all his actions. The 
great monarch exemplary to the age in which 
he lives, and whoſe conduct furniſhes a model 


to poſterity, riſes every morning in ſummer at 
four o'clock, and in winter at five. The peti- 


tions of his ſubjects, the diſpatches from foreign 755 
powers, the public documents of the ftate, 
which were preſented the preceding evening, 


or have arrived during the night, are placed 
1 He opens and peruſes 


the contents of every paper, and then diſtri- . 0 | 
| butes them into three heaps, One, which re- 


quires . diſpatch, he anſwers immediately ; the 
bother he prepares, by remarks written in the 
margin with his own hand, for the miniſters and 
other officers of the crown; the third, which 
contains neither amuſement nor buſineſs, are 


conſigned to the fire. The ſecretaries of ſtate, | 


who attend in readineſs, then enter to re- 


ceive his Majeſty's commands; and the buſineſs 
of the day is delivered by che monarch into the 
hands of his ſervants, to be immediately per- 


5 formed. He then mounts his horſe to review his e 


mroops, and receives in the field thoſe foreigners 

who are deſirous af being introduced to him. 

This ſcene is ſucceeded by the hoſpitality of his 
able, to hich he fits down with the n of 

ED „„ SJ © 4 c 
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a contented mind, and calvin the con. 
tion with ſentiments. and apophthegms equally 
admirable for their truth and utility. When the 
repaſt IS finiſhed the ſecretaries re-enter, bring; 5 
ing with them, properly and neatly prepared for 
the royal approbation, thoſe documents of 
which they had received the rough draughts 
in the morning. Between the hours of four 


and five in the afternoon, the daily buſineſs 
of the nation being concluded, the monarch 


thinks himſelf at liberty to repoſe ; and this 


indulgence conſiſts in reading to himſelf, or in 


5 having read to him, the beſt compoſitions, an- 
cient and modern, until the hour of ſup- 


: per. & is ſovereign who thus employs his 


hours, may "Takes expect that the time of his 
miniſters, his generals, his officers of fate, ſhall 
ot be miſ-ſpent. | 


Tx HE aRivity of many men is never excited = 
Y except by matters of high importance; they 
refuſe to employ their talents upon trifling ob- 
jects; and becauſe no opportunity occurs wor- 
| thy, as they think, of their exertions, they will 
do nothing. Others do nothing, becauſe they 
do not know how to diſtribute their time. 
Many great and uſeful purpoſes might be at- 
chhieved by actively employing all the idle half. 
hours of life to any end they =" propoſe: 'F 
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for there are many important events which can 
only be produced by flow degrees. But thoſe 
who are pleaſed with and ſolicit interruption ; | 
who indulge their indolence by remaining idle 


until they feel an inclination to be induſtrious, 


| which can only be acquired by habit; who look 
proſpectively for that ſeaſon of complete leifure 
which no man ever finds; will ſoon fallaciouſly 
conclude, that they have neither opportunity 
nor power to exert their talents; and to kill that 
time which adds a burthen to their lives, will 
ſaunter about on foot, or ride from place to Po 
wy place, —— noon, and night. 


My deceaſed friend TszL.In, « one of the great 
eſt and moſt worthy men that ever adorned 
SWISSERLAND, compoſed his Epbemerides dur- 

ing the debates in the Senate of Basil“; a 
work which many of the nobility of Germany 
have read, and all of them ought to ſtudy. Our 

| own celebrated Mæskx, who now reſides at 

 Ojnaburg, is equally honoured and beloved by 

* king, the Prince, the miniſters, the — _ 


* Mr. Is2L1w was a Regiter: while he wazcompoſing lis 


24] Rides, the ſenators of Bafil conceived that he was 1 


giſtering their debates; in the ſame manner as the Counſelors | 


1 of Zurich thought chat che immortal GessNneR was collecting 1 


_ their proceedings upon his tablets, while he was in fact taking 5 
: the 1e of thoſe worthies i in caricature, A ſl 


L 4 - clergy, 
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clergy, citizens, and peaſants, as a man of bu. 
fineſs and a patriot, raiſed himſelf, by the caſy 
exerciſe of ſportive fancy, to a pinnacle of fame 
which few German writers have been able to 


= Carre bin,“ PR Warn and this _ 

_ commendation will extend with equal propriety 
to every bour of our lives. The voluptuous of 

every deſcription, the votaries of Bacchus and 
the ſons of Auacreon exhort us to drive away 
TLorroding care, to promote inceſſant gaiety, to 
enjoy the fleeting moments as they paſs; and 
there is ſound reaſon in theſe precepts, though 
not in the ſenſe in which they underſtand them. 
To enjoy the preſent moments, they muſt not 


de conſumed in drinking and debauchery, but 
. e in advancing ſteadily towards the end 


5 propoſe to attain, The joys of public life 
_- not incompatible with the advantages of 
Solitude. Morning viſits may be paid at noon, 


cards of ceremony may be circulated through . 


half the town, perſonal appearance may be Te- 
corded in every faſhionable aſſembly, and the 
— and evening ful kept ſacred to our- 


1 5 
| Yous of the dane uno de whole of bis een gone : 
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| felves, It is only neceſſary to adopt fome re- 
gular plan of life to encourage a fondneſs for 
home, and an inclination to continue the pur- 
ſuit of our deſign. It is the man of labour and 
application alone, who has during the day 
afforded benefit to his neighbour or ſervice to 
the ſtate, that can in conſcience fix himſelf a 


| whole night to the gaming-table, without hear- 
ing or ſaying one intereſting g word, and without 


on his return home, being able to recollect any 
other expreſſion than, © I have won or loſt o 
1 much money. . 


5 Tux higheſt 3 we derive from time, 
and the ſole end to which I would direct theſe 
reflections, PETRARCH | has already taught us. 
. PzTRARCH, © you feel any inclina- 
ce tion to ſerve God, in which conſiſts the high- + 
e eſt felicities of our nature; if you are diſ- 
c poſed to elevate the mind by the ſtudy of let- 


© ters, which, next to religion, procures us the - 
« trueſt pleaſures; if, by your ſentiments and 


ce writings, you are anxious to leave behind you 
te ſomething that will memoriſe your names with 


| © poſterity, ſtop the rapid progreſs of time, 


c and prolong the courſe of this moſt uncertain 
life; if you feel the leaſt inclination to ac- 
. quire theſe advantages, fly, ah! fly, I ibefeech 
00 u. from the eee af the world, and 
. 1 
2 
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= paſs the few remaining days you hive to live 
46. in—Sorrrupz.“ 


Ir is not in the power of every man to follow 
this advice; but there are many who are, in 2 
greater or leſs degree, maſters of their time, and 
who may, as their inclinations lead them, either 
' preſerve or relinquiſh their connections with the 

world. It is, therefore, for the benefit of ſuch 

Characters that 1 ſhall continue to conſider the 
: advantages which Solitude affords. 


SoLrruDE | e the mind with exquiſite 
taſte, extends the boundaries of thought, en- 
larges the ſphere of action, and diſpenſes a ſu- 
perior kind of pleaſure which neither time * 

5 gocicent can remove. 


'Tasrs is refined in Solitude by a more care- 
ful ſelection of thoſe beauties which become the 

ſubjects of our contemplation. It depends en- 
tirely upon ourſelves to make choice of thoſe 
objects from which we may derive the pureſt 
pleaſure; to read thoſe writings, to encourage 
thoſe reflections, which moſt tend to purify the 
mind, and ſtore it with the richeſt variety of 


images. Repoſing with ſecurity upon the eſta- 


bliſhed wiſdom of others, and conſulting our 
een enn nee 
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gion of thoſe falſe notions which are ſo gene- 
rally adopted by the world. To be obliged 
continually to ſay, „This is the ſentiment 
« which I muſt entertain,” is inſupportable. 
Why, alas! will not men ſtrive to gain opinions 
of their own, rather than ſubmit to be guided 
by the arbitrary dictates of others? If a work 
pleaſes me, of what importance is it to me 
| whether the beau-monde approves of it or not? 
In what do you inſtruct me, ye cold and miſe- 
rable critics? Does your judgement make me 


keel that which is truly fine, noble, good, and = 


excellent, with higher reliſh ? How can I rely 

upon the deciſion of a tribunal ſo partial as to 
decide by arbitrary agreements; a tribunal that 

examines every thing haſtily, and generally de- 
termines wrong? What opinion muſt I enter- 
tain of the multitude who only repeat what 
' REVIEWERS direct them to ſay, and ſound the 
ſentiments of others to the public ear? What 
confidence can be placed in the judgments of 

| thoſe who pronoynce the moſt deteſtable publi- 
cation to be excellent, only becauſe a certain 


perſon of literary renown upon whoſe word 1 ” 
they would condemn the a work, 1120 . 
85 thought W to 8 it? 


Tus 1 beauties of truth cannot be 
1 ney: or felt among ſuch 4 claſs of readers ; 
N 00 5 
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for they infect the judgment 1 4 2 
the danger. Enlightened minds who are capa- 
ble of correctly diſtinguiſhing beauties from de- 
| ſets, whole boſoms feel extatic pleaſure from the 
works of genius, and excruciating. pain from 
dulneſs and depravity, while they admire with 
_ enthuſiaſm, condemn with judgment and de- 


liberation, and, retiring from the vulgar herd, 
either alone, or in the ſociety of a few choſen 


friends, reſign themſelves to rhe pleaſure of a 
tranquil intercourſe with the illuſtrious ſages of a 1 
antiquity, and with thoſe writers who have 
diſtinguiſhed and adorned the middic ages or he | 
- PR 0k Oo ir : 


505 Im fach a 3 W powers af 
ecntributing to che perfection of our nature, and 
experience the moſt agreeable ſenſations of exiſt- 


of mental powers; and feel, that with fuch == 


characters we exert our faculties not only to the 


advantage of ourſelves, to the pleaſure of our 
congenial minds to whom we are yet unknown ; 


ence: we congratulate ourſelves on the poſſeſſion = 


Hor, in every age, the pen af _———— ” 


eye nee heart of wine. 


1 r gives 1 new vigour to whe. e 4 
eee — the number of its ideas, 
- a extends 


FR 
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| extends its ſources of information, renders curi- 

oſuy more lively, application lets — and 
* more firm. 


A Man who was well acquainted with all theſe 
advantages has faid; that by ſilent ſolitary 
reflection, we exerciſe and ftrengthen all the 
e powers of the mind: the many obſcurities 
| 4 which render it difficult to purſue our path, 
C diſperſe and retire, and we return to a buſy 
* ſocial life with more cheerfulnefs and content. 
'* The ſphere of our underſtanding becomes en- 
« larged by reflection; we have learned to ſur- 
© vey more objects, and to bind them intel- 
© leftually together; we carry a clearer fight, 
« a juſter judgment, and firmer principles, 


c with us into the world in which we are to live 


« and act; and are then more able, even in 


ee the midſt of all its diſtractions, to preſerve 5 = 


«« our attention, to think with accuracy, to de- 
termine with judgment, in a degree propor- 


EC... tioned to the preparations we * 


"2M hour of retirement. 


"I Ravrwan curio loliy is, in the ordinary tranſ- 

| ations of the world, very ſoon fatified ; but in 

wind, in its reſearches aſter truth, cannot im- 
mediately diſcover the end it wiſhes to attain: it 
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links obſervation to obſervation, joins concluſion 


to concluſion, and by the acquiſition of one 
truth developes another. The aſtronomers who 
firſt obſerved the courſe of the planets, did not 


foreſee the extenſive influence which their dif- 
coveries would one day produce upon the hap- 
pineſs and intereſts of mankind. Delighted to 


view the beauty of the firmament, and perceiving 
that during the progreſs of the night the ſtars 
changed their ſituations, curioſity kites them 
to explore the cauſes of the phœnomena by which 
their wonder was excited, and led them to purſue 
the road of ſcience. It is thus, by ſilent activity, 
that the ſoul augments its powers; and a contem-_ 
plative mind will always gain advantage in pro- 
portion as it reflects upon the immediate cauſes, 
the effects, and the poſſible ane of an 
| eſtabliſhed truth. = | : 


5 Tux jagioation when quieted by reaſon 
proceeds perhaps with leſs rapidity, but it thereby 
relinquiſhes the fallacies of conjecture, and adopts 
the certainty of truth. Drawn aſide by the charms 
of fancy, the mind may conſtruct new worlds; 1 
but they immediately burſt, like airy bubbles of 

ö ſoap and water; while reaſon examines the ma- | 

.* terials of its projected fabric, and uſes thoſe only 
which are durable and good. © The great art to | 
© learn much,” ſays Locks, « is to under- 
— take a little at a time.“ oy, 


Du. Jonuson, 
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Dx. Jonxsox, the celebrated Engliſh writer, 
has very happily faid, © All the performances 
« of human art, at which we look with praiſe 
cc or wonder, are inſtances of the reſiſtleſs force 
_ © of perſeverance: it is by this that the quarry 
e becomes a pyramid, and that diſtant countries 
& are united by canals. If a man was to com- 
ie pare the effect of a ſingle ſtroke of the pick- 
axe, or of one impreſſion of a ſpade, with the 
“e general deſign and laft reſult, he would be 
« overwhelmed by the ſenſe of their diſpropor- 

tion; yet thoſe petty operations, inceſſantly 
continued, in time ſurmount the greateſt diffi- 
© culties, and mountains are levelled, and 
e oceans bounded, by the ſlender force of human 
« beings. It is therefore of the utmoſt i importance x 
e that thoſe who have any intention of deviating 
from the beaten roads of life, and acquiring a 
* reputation ſuperior to names kourly ſwept 
« away by time among the refuſe of fame, 
< ſhould add to their reaſon and their ſpirit 
© the power of perſiſting in their purpoſes ; ac- 


e quire the art of ſapping what they cannot bat- 


e ter; and the habit of vanquiſhing obſtinate | 
W reſiſtance wk obſtinate attacks. 


Ae animates- 5 ary ſavage. deſert, 2 


5 : converts the dreary cell into a lively world, gives 585 
immortal glory to the genius who meditapes in 
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| the filence of retirement, and crowns the inge. 
nious artiſt who produces his chef-4ewvres from a 
ſolitary workſhop with unfading fame. The 
mind, in proportion to the difficulties it meets 
with, and the reſiſtance it has to furmount, ex- 
erciſes its powers with higher pleaſure, and raiſes 
its efforts with greater zeal to atrain fuccefs. 
 AyeLites being reproached with the fmall 
number of pictures he had painted, and the in- 
ceffant attention with which he re- touched his 
works, contented himfelf with m—_ this Py! 


« 1 paint for poſterity.” 


To recommend monaſtic tiotions of Solitude, 
and the ſterile tranquillity of the cloifter, to men 
who, after a ſerious preparation in retirement, 
and aſſiduous intercourſe with their own minds, are 
capable of performing great and good actions in 
the world, would be extravagant and abſurd. 
Princes cannot live the life of monks miniſters 
of ſtate are no longer ſought in the filence of the : 
_ convent; generals are no longer choſen from 


tte members of the church. PzTRARCH there - 


fore aptly ſays, © I condemn the Solitude which 
encourages ſloth, as well as the leifure which is 
0 cc © idly and unprofitable employed: Solitude muſt 
. © be rendered uſeful to the purpoſes of life, A 
man who is indolent, flothful, and detached 
NP tou the world, mult * de come mes 
an Ss Me * hncholy | 
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a lancholy and miſerable. Suck 4 character can 
c never do any good; he cannot reſign himſelf 
< to any uſeful ſcience, or purſue any object wor- 
7:68 * 3 5 


. may, lever procure to himſelf the 
pleaſures of the mind; thoſe precious pleaſures, 
ſo eaſily acquired, ſo acceſſible to all mankind: 
for it is only in the pleaſures purchaſed by pelt, 
wherein the mind has no participation, and which 
only tend to afford a momentary relief to languor, 
or to drown the ſenſes in forgetfulneſs, that u Rx 
GREAT Claim an excluſive right; but in thoſe 


have no privilege; for ſuch enjoyments are only to 
de procured by our own induſtry, by ſerious re- 
flection, profound thought, and deep reſearch. 
The attainment of them, however, produces hid- 
den fruits; a love of truth, and a knowledge of 
the perfection of our moral and phyſical nature. 


A yPREACHER from 8 SW1iSSERLAND has in a 
German pulpit ſaid, © The ſtreams of mental plea- 
ce ſures, of which all men may equally partake, 


: = re we have moſt frequently raſted, loſes neither 


| enjoyments which are peculiar to the mind THEY 


cc flow from one to the other; and that of which 5 


e its flavour nor its virtue, but frequently ac- 


«© quires new charms, and conveys additiona! 
I , ee 
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amidſt the buſtle of the gay world, and even in 
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4:08 pleaſure the oftener it is tüte The ſubjects 


« of theſe pleaſures are as unbounded as the reign 
« of TRUTH, as extenſive as THE WORLD, as un- 

« limited as the DiviNE PERFECTION, The in- 
«© corporeal pleaſures, therefore, are much more 


e durable than all others. They neither difap- 
< pear with the light of the day, change with 
the external forms of things, nor deſcend with 


« our bodies to the tomb ; but continue while 


we exiſt; accompany us under all the viciſſi- 
e tudes not only of our mortal life, but of that 
© which is to come; ſecure us in the darkneſs of 
the night; and compenſate for all the miſeries 


on we are doomed to o ſuffer.” 
"Mit of annie wells chores have always, 


the brilliant career of heroiſm, preſerved a taſte 


for mental pleaſures. Engaged in affairs of the 
moſt important conſequence, notwithſtanding 


the variety of objects by which their attention 


was diſtracted, they were ſtill faithful to THE 

uusxs, and fondly devoted their minds to works 
of cxnivs. They gave no credit to the opinion, 
that reading and knowledge are uſeleſs to great 
men and frequently condeſcended without a bluſh _ 

to become writers themſelves. When Pure 

king of Macedon invited Dioxvstus the Younger 
: rouge with him at Corinth, he felt an inclination 


to 
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to deride the father of his royal gueſt, becauſe he 


had blended the characters of Prince and 
Porr, and had employed his leiſure in writing 


dodes and tragedies. © How could the king E 
« find WT” faid Pritie, © to write theſe 


cc trifles ? ?—< In thoſe hours,” anſwered Driony- 


srus, © which you and 1 ſpend in drunkenneſs 
« and debauchery.” 


| a TEOY was rondrkably fond of reading; 
Whilſt he was filling the world with the fame of 
his victories, marking his progreſs by blo d and 


|  Navghter; dragging captive monarchs at his cha- 


riot- wheels, marching over ſmok ing towns and 


ravaged provinces with encreaſing ardour to 
new victories, he felt many intervals of time hang 
heavy on his hands, and lamenting that Aan 
| afforded no books to amuſe his leiſure, wrote to 
HarPaLvus, to ſend him the works of Philiftus, _ 


tbe tragedies of Euripides, Sophocles, I * and 5 


_ the See of T haleſtes. 


e the avenger of the l bie of 


= Rouz;: while ſerving in the army under Pompey, 
5 employed among books all the moments he could 
ſpare from the duties of his ſtation. © The hours 
which were allotted to the repoſe of the army, he 
devoted to reading and writing; and he was 
even thus employed in the evening preceding 


NM 2 8 the: 
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the battle of PuaxsALIA; the celebrated battle 
by which che empire of the univerſe was decided. 
The army was encamped in a marſhy plain; it 
was the middle of ſummer, and the heat of the 
ſeaſon exceſſive. The ſervants who bore the 


tent of Brutus did not arrive until a late hour. 


Being much fatigued, he bathed, and towards 


noon cauſed his body to be rubbed with oil, 


Wn 


2 idle ceremonies, exploring new pfleafures, 


While he waited their arrival. Taking ſome little 
refreſhment, he retired to his tent, and while others 
were locked in the arms of ſleep, or contemplated 
the event of the enſuing day, he employed himſelf 
during the night in . a | nn from the Hif- 
tory of Polybins, K | UP 


Senne who was more ſenſible of "mental 8 
pleaſures than any other character, ſays in his 
oration for the poet Archias, © Why ſhould I 
« be aſhamed to acknowledge pleaſures like 
0 theſe, ſince, for ſo many years, the enjoy 
e ment of them has never prevented me from 
© relieving the wants of others, or deprived 
% me of the courage to attack vice and defend 
virtue? Who can juſtly blame, who can cen- 
e. ſure me, if, while others are purſuing the 
1 views of intereſt, gazing. at feſtal ſhows/and 


engaged in midnight-revels, in the diſtraction 7 
. of gaming, the madneſs of intemperance, 
"4 neither 
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neither repoſing the body nor recreating the 


„ mind, I ſpend the recollective hours in 2 


5 pleaſing review of my paſt life; in dedicating 
ee my time to — and the muſes ? * 


Paier the Elder, full of the ſame ſpirit, . 
voted every moment of his life to learning. 


Some perſon always read to him during his meals z _ 


and he never travelled without a book and porta- 
ble writing-deſk by his fide. He made extracts 

from every work he read; and, ſcarcely con- 
ceiving himſelf alone while his faculties were ab- 

| ſorbed in ſleep, he endeavoured by this diligence / 
to double the duration of his exiſtence, 8 


Puy the read whe rever it was poſ- i 


ble, whether riding, walking, fitting, or when⸗ 


ever the ſubject of his employment afforded him 

the opportunity; for he made it, indeed, an in- 

' variable rule to prefer the diſcharge of his duty 
to thoſe occupations which he followed only as 
an amuſement. It was this diſpoſition which ſ 

ſtrongly inclined him to Solitude and retirement, 
e Shall 1,” ſaid he, © never break the chains by 


 ©-whicle 1 am withheld ? Are they indifloluble 2 = 


„No] I dare not hope for fuck an oven! 


Every day adds new torments to the former: 


oa tons performed, than anorhe? 
v1 fg „ ien M * 
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« js impoſed ; and the chain of buſineſs become: 
0 every day more heavy and oppreflive.” 


PrrRARcH was always gloomy and low ſpirit- 
ed, except while he was reading or writing, 
efpecially when he was prevented from reſigning 
| himſelf in Solitude to the fine phrenſies of poetry 
on the banks of ſome inſpiring ſtream, among 
the romantic rocks and mountains, or the flower- 
enamelled vallies of the Alps. To avoid the | 
loſs of time during his travels, he conſtantly wrote 
at eyery inn where he ſtopped for refreſhment. 

| Que of his friends, THz BisHop or CaviLLon, 
being alarmed, leſt the intenſe application with 
which he read and wrote when at Vaucleuſe, ſhould _ 
entirely deſtroy his health, which was already 
greatly impaired, deſired him one day to give 
him the key of his library. PzTRARCH gave it 
to him immediately, without ſuſpecting Peg mo- 
tive of his requeſt; when the good biſhop in- 
ſtantly locking up his books and writing deſk, 

ſaid, © I interdict you from pen, ink, Paper, and 8 

85 ' books, for the ſpace of ten 15 5 1 


: Perzanch ele the every of the ſentence, | 
burt ſuppreſſed his feelings, and obeyed. The firſt 
day of this exile from his favourite pleaſure was 
| tedious; the ſecond, accompanied with an in- 
cellant head-ach; and the third, with a fever. 
3 he 
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The biſhop, affected by his condition, returned 
him the key, and reſtored him to health. —” 


Taz late Eat of CrnaTHam, as I have been 


informed by his own: nephew, my intimate 


friend, was in his youth cornet in a regiment of 
dragoons, which was quartered in a ſmall town 
in England. He diſcharged his duty, upon all 
occaſions, with ſcrupulous attention; but the 
moment his duty was performed, he retired to 
Solitude during the remainder of the day, and 
employed his hours alone, without viſiting or 
being viſited, in reading the moſt el end 
authors of Rome and Athens. Attacked at an early 
period of his life by an hereditary gout, which 
he wiſhed to eradicate, his mode of living was 
extremely frugal and abſtemious. The feeble 


: ſtate of his health perhaps made him fond of re- 


tirement ; but it was certainly in Solitude that he 
aid the foundation of chat glory which he after». 


wards n ined. 


Cp like this, it ll perhaps be ſaid, . 
are not now to be found; but, in my opinion, 
both the aſſertion and the idea would be erro- 
neous. Was the EARL or CHATHAM inferior i = 
greatneſs to a Roman? and will nis som, who, 
| while yet a youth, thunders forth his eloquence. 
: in the ſenate like DEMOSTHENEs, and captivates 


M4 bg 


F 
| 
| 
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ke Pxricss, the hearts of all who hear him: 
who now, when little more than thirty years of 
age, makes himſelf feared and reſpected as the 
Prime Minifter of the Britiſh empire, ever think 
or act, under any circumſtances, with leſs great- 


neſs than his illuſtrious father? What men have 


once been, they may always be. Europe now 
produces men as great as ever adorned a throne, 
or commanded in the field. Wiſdom and virtue, 


where an inclination to attain them prevails, 
may increaſe as much in public as in private N 


life, as well in the palaces of kings as in 


che humble cottage. Wiſe Solitude is no- 
where more reſpectable chan in the palace. The 
ſtateſman may, there, in profound tranquillity, 

plan the moſt important enterprizes, and live 


with calmneſs and content, provided he diſ- 
charge his duty without oſtentation, and avoid 
the contagion of weak and frivolous minds. 


| Glory may be acquired at all times, and in 


every place; and although it may be difficult 


to return from the beaten path, and commence 


2 ne Career, the remainder of the journey may 


be ww rnd organ to _—" and beneficial "= 


ſtrong an Ready. ncht of truth his mind. con- 
itſelf wich only ee ee eee ed as 


SouTURE 
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Sor trod will ultimately render the mind 
ſuperior to all the viciſſitudes and miſeries of 
life. The man to whoſe boſom neither riches, 
nor pleaſure, nor grandeur, can convey felicity, 


may, with a book in his hand learn to forget 


his cares under the friendly ſhade of every tree; 
and with exquiſite delight taſte pleaſures as 


lively as they are varied; pleaſures pure, and ever 


priſtine ſtrength: and their increaſing vigour 


not only excites the moſt pleaſing ſenſations, but 


_ preſents to his view the attainment of any end he 
chuſes to adopt, of any character he may chule 
— acquire. Theſe pleaſures increaſe in pro- 

portion to the extent of his capacity, the great- 

neſs of his views, and the purity of his intent; 
and his hopes, however high, are rendered 
rational by his contempt of flattery, and of 
the idle — and frivolous amulements of 
the world, 


J ˙ ior tf eh eines 
obtain their love and eſteem, who riſes with the 
ſun to hold converſe with the dead, is, without 


horſes. of ſuch a man repoſe quietly in their ſtalls, 
and his doors remain carefully bolted againſt the 


intruſion. of idle loungers. He ftudies, however, 


. vob nen and manners; never loſes fight of the 
5 > tranſactions 
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tranſactions of the world; caſts a retroſpective eye 


upon the knowledge which his ſtudies and ex- 


perience have gained; and every obſervation 
which he makes on life, confirms a truth or refutes 
1 prejudice: : for in Solitude, the whole ſyſtem 
of life is unveiled, ſtripped of its falſe glare, 


and repreſented in its natural ſtate to our view. 


Trg, Which in the common intercourſe of 
men always lies concealed, here exhibits.itſelf in 


naked ſimplicity. Ah! how happy is that man 


who has attained to a ſituation where he is not 
under the neceſſity of purchaſing . at che c 
IF * of Truth. 


1 HE . of Solitude are not incompa- 


tible with our duty to the public, ſince they are 
the nobleſt exerciſes in which we can employ our 
faculties for the good of mankind. Can it, in 
any ſituation, be a crime to honour, to adore, 
and ſacredly to ſpeak THE TRUTH? Can it be 
a crime boldly and publicly to announce, as the 
| occaſion may require, that which an ordinary 
individual would tremble to think of; and to 
prefer noble freedom to a degrading ſlavery ?: Is 
not the liberty of the preſs the channel through 


which writers diffuſe the light of TRUT#'among 


' THE PEOPLE, and diſplay its radiance to the eyes 
of THE GREAT? Good writers inſpire the-mind 
With courage to think; and does not the free 


5 com- 


communication of ſentiments contribute to the 
is preciſely this love of liberty which leads men 
by which they are confined in the world; it is 


in Solitude boldly ſpeaks a language which per- 


the maſk by which it is concealed, 


for ever. trifling, inactive, or running from door 
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progreſs and improvement of human reaſon? It 
into Solitude, that they may throw off the chains 
| from this diſpoſition to be free, that he who thinks 


haps in ſociety he would not have dared openly 
to hazard. Timidity is never the. companion of 
retirement. The man who has courage to ſeek 
the peaceful lonely ſhades of Solitude, diſdains a 
baſe ſubmiſſion to the pride and inſolence of Taz 
' GREAT, and boldly tears from the tace of deſpotiſm 5 


5 SoLTuDE conveys the moſt fablime and laft- 
ing pleaſures to the ſoul, even when the facul- 
ties of the body are entirely decayed. Calm, 
conſolatory, and perennial, they at length be- 
come as neceſſary to our happineſs, as it is to 
the debauched mind of a man of the world to be 


do door in ſearch of comtempable Joys dear are 85 
. never to be found, 5 


85 Ciezno, ſpeaking of the pleaſures of the 

mind, ſays, They employ us in youth, and 

** amuſe us in old age: in proſperit / chey grace 

Fc * and embelliſh ; in | adverſity they afford us ſhelter 
n and" 


- 


9 


4; ' 
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« and ſupport ; delightful at home, and eaſy 
% abroad, they ſoſten ſlumber, ſhorten fatigue, 
and enliven retirement. „„ 


« T BE. Belles 3 fays PLiny the 
Younger, © are my delight and conſolation, 1 
« know of no ſtudy more agreeable : there is no 
e misfortune which they cannot alleviate. In the 
« afflictions I feel for the ſufferings of my wife, 
« the fickneſs of my ſervants, the death of w 
£0 W friends, I find no relief but in my ſtudies ; for 
e although I am then made ſenſible of the mag- 
e nitude of my evils, they nevertheleſs become 
7 more W 75 


5 Pull osophv, a love of letters, all that affords 
pleaſure or adds dignity to life, can only be 
learned in Solitude. Fine taſte cannot be either 
cultivated Or preſe rved among thoſe vain pre- 
tenders, who, while you diſcourſe with them upon 
ſubjects of ſcience, ſpeak of learning with con- 
tempt, and frequently tell you with a ſneer, „Oh! 
I never enquire into ſuch vulgar things,” . 


Tus habit of thinking, of making new dif. 
coaveries, of acquiring new ideas, is a never- 
failing reſource to him who feels his mind enriched 
by qbfervation,. and knows how to apply the 
knowledge which he gains. When Demerares 
ad _— the city at Megara, the ſoldiers 
prepares 
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prepared to plunder it; the Athenians, however, 
interceding ſtrongly for its inhabitants, prevailed : 
DEMETRIUS was ſatisfied with expelling the gar- 
riſon, and declared the city free. Amidſt theſe 
tranſactions, he recollected STiLPo, a philoſopher 

of great reputation, who ſought only the retire- 
ment and tranquillity of a ftudious life. Having 
ſent for him, DemErtRIvs aſked, © if they had 


de taken any thing from him ?”— No,” replied : 


Srirro, © I found none that wanted to 1 vo 
«x . of 


- Soren” is the cham} thee which * 
| thoſe things flow which men conceal in the or- 

dinary commerce of lite. The wounded feelings 

_ of a man who is able and diſpoſed to write, may, 
in Solitude, derive the greateſt comforts from 

| literary compoſition. The pen, indeed, is not 

Always taken up becauſe we are alone; but if we 
are inclined to write, it is indiſpenſibly neceflary 

that we ſhould enjoy quietude. The mind diſ- 


muſe, muſt be free from all embarraſſment. He 
muſt not hear his children crying every moment 
at his door, nor muſt his ſervants incedantly 
intrude with meſſages of ceremony and cards of 
compliment : in ſhort, he muſt be alone. Whe- 
ther walking in the open air, ſeated in his cloſer, 
wennn 4 ſpreading tree, or 
web ſtretched : 
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| ſtretched upon his ſopha, he muſt follow all the 

impulſes of his mind, and be at liberty to change 
his ſituation when and where he pleaſes. To 
write with ſucceſs, he muſt feel an irreſiſtible 
inclination, and be able to obey the dictates of 


his taſte and genius without impediment or re- 


| ſtraint. Unleſs all theſe advantages be united, 
the writer ſhould interrupt the progreſs of the 
work, and ſuſpend the efforts of the mind, until it 
feels that divine inſpiration which is capable of 
| ſubduing every difficulty, and ſurmounting every 
| obſtacle. An author can never write well, unleſs 
he feels a ſecret call within his breaſt, unleſs 
he watches for thoſe propitious moments when 
the mind pours forth its ideas, and the heart 


| warms with the ſubject. Revived by cheerful 


proſpects, animated by the nobleſt ſentiments, 


urged by contempt of difficulties, the mind will 


make a powerful effort, and fine thoughts, in 
ſuitable expreſſions, will flow ſpontaneouſly from 
his pen. The queſtion, whether he ought or 
' ought not to write, will then be reſolved. The 
- inclination is irreſiſtible, and will be indulged, 
even at the expence of fortune, family, friends, : 
Patrons and all that we pulſes.” 


; erbsen felt this Gen impulſe Wen de 
tore himſelf from Avignon, the moſt vicious and 


corrupted city of his time, to which the Pope | 
TEES 5p 
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had transferred che papal chair. Although ho- 
noured with the protection of the Holy Father, 
of princes, and of cardinals, ſtill young and full 

of noble ardour, he exiled himſelf from that bril- 

liant court, and retired to the famous Solitude of 
Vaucluſe, at the diſtance of fix leagues from 
Avignon, where he had only one ſervant to attend 
him, and all his poſſeſſions conſiſted of a ſmall 
houſe and little garden. Charmed with the na- 
tural beauty which ſurrounded this humble re- 
treat, he removed his library to it; and, during 
his refidence there, completed all his works, of 


= which before he had only ſketched the outlines. 


PETRARCH Wrote more at Yaucluſe than at any 
other place where he reſided; but, although he 
was continually employed in poliſhing his writ- 
ings, he heſitated long before he could reſolve to 


1 15 make them public. VIE II calls the leiſure 


which he enjoyed at Naples ignoble and obſcure ; 
but it was during this leiſure that he wrote his 
 Gzoroics, the moſt perfect of all his works, 
and which ſhews in almoſt every line that he 

wrote for immortality. 


i 


noble view, and looks with enthuſiaſm towards : 


e ſuffrages of poſterity. An inferior writer aſks | 
à more moderate recompence, and ſometimes | 


obtains the deſired reward. Both, however, 


muſt | 
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muſt withdraw from the diſtractions of the world, 
ſeek the ſilence of the foreſt, and the freſhneſs of 
the ſhade, and retire as it were into their own 
minds. To produce a work capable of reaching 
future generations, or worthy of the attention of 
contemporary ſages, the love of Solitude muſt 
entirely occupy the ſoul; for, to the advantages 
reſulting from Solitude, every thing they per- 
form, all that they obtain, muſt be attributed. 
Every advantage a writer gains by profound 


thinking is due to Solitude; he there reviews _ 


and arranges whatever in the world has made an 


impreſſion on his mind, and ſharpens the dart of 
ſatire againſt inveteracy of prejudice and obſtinacy 


of opinion. The faults of mankind ſtrike the 
moral writer, and the defire of correcting them 
agitates his ſoul as much as the deſire of pleaſing 


a ctuates that of others. The deſire of immor - 
tality, however, is the laſt in which a writer 


ought to indulge. No one need attempt it, unleſs 
| he poſſeſs the genius of a Bacow ; can think with 
the acuteneſs of a VoLTaiRE; compoſe with the 
| eaſe and elegance of a Rovsszav; and, like 
them, is able to produce maſter-pieces worthy of 
being tranſmitted to poſterity. Characters ke 
theſe alone may be allowed to ſay, © Our minds 
tc are animated by the ſweet conſdlatory reflection, 
te that our names will be remembered when we 
« are no more; by the pleaſing whiſper of flat- 
| . u 
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x tery which we jor from ſome of our contem- 
cr porarics, of the approbation wi fhall here- 


« after receive from thoſe who are yer unborn, 5 5 


to whoſe inſtruction and happineſs We have 
* with all the ardour of eſteem and love de- 
« voted our labours. We feet within us thoſe 


* ſeeds of emulation which incite us to reſcue 


cc from death our better part, and which prevent 
< the happieſt moments of 0 our lives from being 2 
© buried in oblivion.” oy” 


J 
of THE LAMP, as ON THE THRONE, or in THE 


FIELD, produces actions, the memory of which _ 


is not extinguiſned by mortality, nor buried 
with us in the tomb. The meridian of life 
becomes then as brilliant as its morning, The 
1 praiſes,” fays Pluraxen, © beſtowed upon 
te great and exalted / minds, only ſpur on and 
* rouſe their emulation. Like a rapid torrent, 
che glory which they have already acquired 
c hurries them irreſiſtibly on to every thing that 
* is great and noble. They never conſider 
© themſelves ſufficiently | rewarded: Their pre- 
* ſent actions are only a pledge of what may be 
expected from them, and they would bluſh | 
not to de faithful te their glory, and to ren- | 
der it * more neee by the! aste ac- | 
0 tions.“ 6 . 2 


* 


. - THE INFLUENCE. or soIIrur r 
Tax man to whoſe ear idle adulation and in- 


2 ind. compliment is diſguſting, will feel his 
heart warm when he hears with what enthu- 
ſiaſm Ciexko ſays, « Why ſhould we diſſem- 


ee ble what it is impoſſible for us to conceal? 


« Why ſhould we not be proud of confeſſing 


« candidly that we. all aſpire to fame? The 


love of praiſe influences all mankind, and 


<< the greateſt minds are moſt ſuſceptible of : 


it. The philoſophers, who moſt preach. up a 
< contempt for fame, prefix their names to their 
works; and the very performances in which 
e they decry oſtentation are evident proofs of 
« their vanity and love of praiſe. Virtue re- 
* quires no other reward for all the toils and 


s dangefs to which ſhe expoſes herſelf, than that 


of fame and glory. Take away this flattering 
2M reward, and what would remain in the narrow 


1 career of life to prompt her exertions? If the 
<« mind could not launch into the proſpect of fu- 


turity, were the operations of the ſoul to be 
« limited to the ſpace that bounds thoſe of the 
body, the would not weaken herſelf by con- 
ſtant fatigues, nor weary herſelf with conti- 

_ © nued. watchin | 
= 4 think e even le itſelf worthy of a ſtruggle : but 
” there lives | nt the- breaſt of every gaod man a 
2 certain, principle. which, uncealingly prompts 


and anxieties; ſhe would not 


and inſpirics him to the mils of ee 
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te yend the preſent hour; x fame not commen- 
et ſurate to our mortal exiſtence; but co-exten- 
© ſive with the lateſt poſterity. Can we who 
te every day expoſe ourſelves to dangers for our 
country, and have never paſſed one moment 
«of our lives without anxiety and trouble, 
. meanly chink that all conſciouſneſs ſhall be 
«buried with us in the grave? If the greateſt 
men have been careful to preſerve their buſtoes. 
c and their ſtatues, thoſe images not of their 
c minds but of their bodies, ought we not ra- 
e ther to tranſmit to poſterity the reſemblance 
of our wiſdom and virtue? For my part, at 
“ leaft, I acknowledge, that in all my actions 
I coffceived that I was diſſeminating and tranſ- 
© mitting my fame to the remoteſt corners and 
I, « the lateſt ages of the world. Wbether there- 
8 fore my conſciouſneſs of this ſhall ceaſe in the 
> grave, or, as ſome have thought, ſhall ſurvive 
 « as a property of the ſoul," is of little impor- 
« tance ; for of one thing I am certain, that at 
* this inftant I feel from the reflection A Wiring . 
ond Nee and 9 ſenſation,” £509 


This is the true etthuflaſin with” vhick we 
3 ought to inſpire the boſoms of the y. 
vllt. Were any one happy enou, . 
up this generous' flame within, their "hearts, 
and thereby enure "them to a conſtant applica- : 

N N bc tion 
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tion to Their ſtutlies, we ſhould fee them ſhim 
the p pernicious pleafures df their age, and entet 
Ae dignity on the ſtage of life : we might then 
| expect them to perform the nobleſt actions, to 
| add new luſtre to ſcience, and brighter rays to 
f : glo ty. 10 exalt the minds of noble youths, it is 
| Z only neceſſary to inſpire them with an averſion 
=. every thing chat is mean; to excite a diſguſt” 
| 1 every ching that enervates the body or weakens 
the faculties of the mind; to remove from their 
: company thoſe vile and contemptible flatterers 
who are continually praiſing the pleafures of 
ſenſe, and who ſeek to acquire intereſt and for- 
f tune only dy leading them into crimes; decry- 
ing every thing that is great, and rendering 
= chem fuſpicious of every thing that is good. 
The defire of extending our fame by noble 
deeds, and of increaſing our credit by internal 
dignity and greatneſs of ſoul, poſſeſſes advan- 
tages which neither high rank nor illuſtribus 
birth can ' beſtow; and which, even on the 
| throne, cannot be acquired without the did ö 
virtue, and a fixed attention to 5 e of 
poRtertry. bY as Cain Toro 
me e 
T ard of ere "WY te” _—_ ”Y nag 
| more plettifily ſown” than by the bold fake. 
3 bY dares to ' condemn” the' foes of tlie multi- 
TY Tide; t 3 an erpoſe their 


vices : 


| 911 * 


vices n and unfading colours; and, 
whoſe works, if they fail to. reform: the. a age in 

which they are written, may operate pon 
ſucceeding generations, and extend their influ- Lg 
ence to the remoteſt poſterity. The author, 
- whoſe merit, while living, * aud malice has 
inveterately purſued, reaps the adyantage o of his 
judicious precepts, inſtructive examples, and ho- 
neſt fame, when his mortal part has geſcend- 


My edto the graye. Oh Layares ! thoſe baſe cor- 


rupted ſouls who only ſhine 4 moment and are 
| for erer nme ml be ſogonen, while 
5 foibles, for without * thou. vouldeſt not 
have: been ſo great, will no longer de remem- 
bered, and thoſe, . qualities which, diſtinguiſh 
| thee, from others will alone be ſeen}, The. rich 
e of Aue ang Se: bee Vith 


new F che nerwous brevity. of thy fiple, 
and thy ſtriking picture of human manners and 
defects, will, as the author of © The Charac-. 

< ters, of German Poets and, Proſe, Writers“ 

has predicted, extend the fame of thy © 3 


c MENTS uro PHYSIOGNOMY” to the 99550 


poſterity, as one of the ſmall number of German 


originals; which do honour to the, genius, of. the 5 


age. The accuſazion that Lay Arz- whe nd 
| ie of. developing nh, ſudlime truth 
wy” N3 
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and of creating almoft © 2. new language, gave 
credit to the Juggles 'of | n will then 


be Forge. | CE tb 
"Sock I the fate that attends. the works. of 
great and excellent writers. The life after 
death which Cickxo ſeemed to hope for with 
ſo much enthuſiaſm, will arrive. The appro- 
bation which LavaTER predicted, his work 
on Purstoc holt will receive, notwithſtand - 
ing all thoſe injuries that have been heaped | 
upon it both in Swiſſerland and in Germany. 
But 1. Cicero had been only a | Conf, and and 
LAVATER merely a Thaumaturgus *, little of 
either the one or the other would be recorded . 
in the archives of Time, which ſwallows up 
. common. He, and only rt Þ thoſe 


An HE : inve&ives of the DRY and the rndie igna- 
tion of the critics, are wreaked in vain againſt theſe 
celebrated names, and againſt all thoſe who may 5 
be tempted to imitate them. © Why,” ſay each 
| of them to the laughing blockhead, would you 
| * expound ther meaning of all that J write, 12 


PP D302 3 4d dCi: 3395 T8 * , 


_ FF 16 works mitacks;” a" tide | 


given by the a nes of their ſaints who nc eg : 
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ns fineſt ſtrokes, c ling in your mind, 
5 « produce only ſuch frigid ideas ? Who are you? 
By what title do you claim to be keeper of 
« the archives of folly, and arbiter of the public 
cc taſte? Where are the works by which you are . 
e diſtinguiſhed? When and where have vou | 
4 been announced to the world ? How many = 
e ſuperior characters do you reekon among 
* the number of your friends? What diſtant 
country is conſcious that ſuch A man exiſts ? 
Why do you continually preach your 1 admi- 
. rari? Why do you ſtriye to depreciate every 
thing that is good, great, and ſublime, un- 
* leſs it be from a ſenſe of your own littleneſs | 
and poverty? You ſeek the approbation 4 * 


. « the weak and giddy. multitude, becauſe 


one elſe eſteems you; and deſpiſe a PT hr 
* laſting fame becauſe you can do nothir ; that 
« is worthy of honeſt praiſe ; but the name you 
_ © endeavour to ridicule ſhall be. remembered : 
« when yours vill be 13 55 


. A 


* ee is Pan and al- 
lowable i in men even of little ſenſe 2nd judg- 
ment; but it is not from the opinions of ſuch 
characters that writers. expect fame. It is from | 
reflecting and impartial minds; from the * 
probation of thoſe virtuous and private arac- 

ters for whom alone they. withdraw. from the 

Ge M4. Ds multi- 
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multitude⸗ And whaſe boſoms open willingly to 
#wiritery" when hey. obere the confidence with 
Which he deſires to diſeloſe his ſentiments; it is 

to obtain the approbation of fuch 110 ei _ 
that EIN: 1 8 0 Oe of wn. 
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N mieser mo ito feribble- Fre names an | 
walls and"or panes of glaſs, no character ap- 
Beats to me leſs formed for glory tlian the ma 
wh : wits folely for "the plate in which he 
dwelt, Me who,” without being a member of 
any "(academy or lte rary club, ſeeks for ſame 
atnong his fel Weitizens, is 'a fool who: ſows his 
ſeed upon 4 rock. They may perhaps praiſe 
che elegance of his ſtyle, but they will never par- 
don the ſeverity, greatneſo and freedom of his 
| expre ſnons. To the prejudiced multitude; there 
Tre, he 8 to be en m vie 
tb. his — or — — 
the praiſcs of other mens is only e 
1 thoſe among whom he Ie ©." 
PPP 
h nF „however, of true taſte" and ſound 
 Jodgm nent onſcions that impartial and rational 
e, de the Wu, We 
(= gh 2 „preciating the - 1 a: 
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Noes the work relate 0 he inteteſts of man 
kind ? Asi olgeR. uſeful and its end moral ? 
Will it inform the unde ng and amend 
2 the heart? Is. it written with freedom and im- 

partiality.?, oes it bear. the marks of honeſty 

2 and ſincerity? Does it attempt to ridicule any 

ching chat is good or great? Does 3 manly 

«wit, humour, and pleaſantry, prevail in it 

nſpires noble ſentiments and generous reſolu—- 

tions, hag a is faxed: the work is 
5 ma. -_ RR . of BS: wa 


c 
* ence.) n 


* 5 — eommerce of the; mb... in 
that intercourſe of flattery and ſalſehood where 
everyone deceives and is deceived; where all 
appear under a borrowed form, profeſs Anend- 
ſhips which they do not feel, and beſtow praiſes 
only to be praiſed. in return; men bow the low- 
eſt to him whom they; deſpiſe the moſt, and ; 
ſtyle every filly woman they meet © Your Grace*.”. 
But he who lives retired from, this ſcene of illu- 
ſion expetts no compliments from others, nor 
: beſtows them hut where they are deſerved. All 
"Hin infilvarne apinnces of oh BG: are nothing 


ae ee org 
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to che inſpiring ſmiles of friendſhip, which ; 
end the . . nen 


Ov in ee are PAY res wot ak -vain 
boaſtings of ſociety to that domeſtic felicity 
which we experience in the company and con- 
awaken the dormant faculties of the ſoul, and 
fill the mind with finer energies; whoſe ſmiles 
prompt our enterpriſes, and whoſe aſſiſtance in- 
ſiures ſucceſs; who inſpires us with congenial 
greatneſs and ſublimity; ho with judicious pe- 
netration weighs and examines our thoughts, our 
actions, our whole character; who obſerves all 
our foibles, warns us with ſincerity” of their con- 
ſequences, and reforms us with gentleneſs and 
aſſection; who by a tender communication of 
ber thoughts and obſervations conveys new 
inſtruction to our minds, and by pouring the 
warm and generous feelings of her heart into 
dur boſoms, © animates us inceſſantly to the ex- 
e erciſe of every virtue, and completes the poliſnu- 
ed perfection of our character by the ſoft allure- 


ments of love, and the delightful concord of her 


ſentiments. In ſuch an intercourſe, all that is 


virtuous and noble in human nature is bree Ro 


within the breaſt, and La A ern — 


” away. - 


Ber 
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Burr in our public intercourſes with the world 
we are forced to relinquiſh the manners we in- 
dulge in Solitude. The ſmooth and Poliſhed 
| ſurface of character muſt alone be exhibited in 
the world, and every ſharp point carefully con- 
cealed. It is true by this means we paſs through 
ſociety without doing hurt to any perſon, and 
the generality of men find pleaſure in our com- 


Trant: are, gina thoſe ks view us in 
a different aſpect. To contemporary writers, our 
| good qualities and dnn e eb eee 

ings, in which one ſincere ſentiment frequently 

becomes the ſtrongeſt evidence againſt 3 

this danger furniſhes great conſolation to our 

| dear countrymen, who, if the voice of Fame ſhould 
people in the world not loſt to a ſenſe of merit. 
The human character, it is true, frequently ex- 
hibits a ſingular mixture of virtue and vice, f 

ſtrength and . and nene we con- 


Ai 10 I 


1 I ee 8 kigheſ degree 8 594 . 
4 to liye in peace we ought to take great care that the other 5 
6c ' fide of our characters ſhould be perceived; * Hid a great 
nan td me; one of the n and moſt NP INOS : 
wee, = 11503 DAG. nn 
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ceal it? Our foibles. fallow all that is terreſtrial 
in our nature to the tomb, and lie buried with. 
| 5 body by which they were produced. The 
nobler part, if we have performed any work 
worthy of exiſtence, ſurvives; and our writ- 
— INTO leave behind us when 
we die. e e ee te 
E excluſive of mol a. Salinade 
_ affords a pleaſure to an author of which no one 
can deprive him, and which far exceeds all the 
| honours of the world. He not only anticipates 
the effect his bee but While it 
advances. towards completion, - feels the dalicious 
enjoyment of ee af _— and com- 
poſure which his labours procure. % 
e Wn  fuccelaful. vriter 65. the. 
tion = the in ae eee 5 
panics his ſtudies. Sorrows fly from this elegant 
- ©c Oh! I would not exchange one 
| angle 1 ſuch private tranquillity and con- 
tent for all thaſe flattering illuſions of publie 
fame with which the mind of TulIr was ſo 
inceſſantly intoxicated. Solitude, in the er 
of continual ſufferings, is an enjoyment which 
not only rationally connects the ſaul. wick he 
N en monss gt., but carries it 0 future 1 
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neſs and felicity. The ſecret pleaſure which the 
moſt trifling 'acquiſition produced by ſolitary 
ſtudy affords, is unknown to men of vigorous 
conſtitutions; for they confide in the ſtrength 
of their powers. But to a writer afflicted by ill- 
health, a difficulty ſurmounted, a happy mo- 
ment ſeized, a propoſition elucidated, a fen- 
_ tence neatly and elegantly turned, an harmo- 
nious period, or a happy expreſſion, are ſalutary 
and healing balms, counter-poiſons to melan- 
choly, the moſt precious advantages of Solitude, 
and infinitely fuperior to thoſe dreams, thoſe 
| Preſentiments of honour and glory after death. 
Oh! who would not willingly renounce, for one 


of | theſe | enjoyments, that enthuſiaſm; againiſt | 


which reaſon oppoſes ſo many powerful objec- 
tions, and which to me does not pe quite 


” ehe our wat preſence o of mind.” das as: 
e  — 3 
wwe ge mer e wide. pen 
on the aid of others; to devote to employments, 
net perhaps altogecher uſeleſs, thoſe hours which 
ſorrom and chagrin would otherwiſe a HHC 
tlie um of liſe; is the great atvantage ef An 


euern; and with this advititage| alone! Tam 


pertechy- cement. And Who“ would not be 
. content with Solitude; When Re peyeclves thut 
: while — multitude are — cheir carriages 


8 * 5 
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through: the fireets, and making the walls of 
every houſe tremble to their foundation, he is 
ns of _ fuch ER IN" 1 


Tux Linglaviaies of ſome writers are FRO 
times the effects, and frequently the real advan- 
tages, of Solitude. Men who are proficient in 

Solitude, from a long abſence from the world, 

are boldly inflexible to its manners; and even 
| thoſe of its votaries who till retain a fondneſs for 
| ſociety, ſoon loſe the arts of fimulation, and 
inſtead of undergoing the painful neceſſity of 


_ appearing different from what they are, they 
ſtize the pen, and relieve their feelings by in- 


dulging the eee enen of a FO and 
8 neee 5 5 


Tur 5 a may onde FO ed 3 

and ſay, that this light and eaſy ſtyle of writing 
neither contributes to the pleaſure nor the infor- 
mation of a reader; but it has its merit: it intro- 


duces a free and lively kind of literature; teaches 5 


the mind to riſe above a creeping train f 
thought, and vigorouſly appropriates to itſelf the 
manners of the times. A nation not yet perfect 
| may become mature by « trpating ancient pre- 

Judiices, indulging freedom of; ſentiment; and 


preſs their ſentiments and opinions. To en- 


encouraging philoſophical writers boldly to e- 


appear in 


tortau.rendbre; it is, in my opinion, only ne- 


ceſſary to deliver freely in writing that which in 
the general intercourſes of ſociety it is impoſſible 
to fay either with ſafety or politeneſs. This is 
what I call LIBERTY; an ineſtimable treaſure ! 
which, under a wiſe and moderate adminiftra- 
tion, every one enjoys who lives in Solitude, 


I a treatiſe upon $TYLE, printed at Weymar, 
a gentleman appears very ſtrongly to oppoſe - 
this new manner of writing. In honour of the 
SOLITUDE and LIBERTY by which it was pro- 
_ duced, I ſhould have many things to ſay to him, 
although in general we perfectly coincide. He 
wiſhes one rule to be adopted with reſpect to 
_ STYLE, and [ contend for that variety which 
allows of compoſition according to every man's 
fancy and humour. He thinks that a writer 
ſhould abrays have a model before him; I think 
that every writer ſhould be his own model. He 
wiſhes writers. to follow the ſtyle of others; 1 
think: that writers ſhould be original, not in 
ſtyle alone, bot in every other property of com- 
poſitian! He is unwilling that the writer ſhould 
e work ; but I think that an author 
may be permitted publicly ro-decompoſe his mind, 


and anatomize his own character, fur the benefit 


oc other men, rather than to leave his york to be | 
: alda by a poſthumous profeſſor... He recam- 
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mends authors to proceed by regular ſteps; I hate 
to be taught by others how I ought to walk. He 
ins, that it is a faſhion with authors to 


disclose their private and peculiar feelings when 
they write; I cannot altogether conceal mine 


not inclined that they ſhould conceive them 
ſelves alone when they are writing ; while very 
_, frequently I write only that I may have the op- 
5 * n e Sele. 


| Tuis wrnſe, however, contains in e 8 
many true and judicious criticiſms; eſpecially 
towards the concluſion, which is filled with ob- 

ſervations equally accurate and profound. The 


paaſſage on which I have commented is the only 


one through the work of which Zan, 
ſor although the ramblings, the extravagances, 
and the digreſſions of aur beau e dilpleaſe 
me as much as they do this gentleman, yet I 
think thar this free , and. coſy; ate of, mer. 


ready produced 2 ; degrre of LIAZ which 3 


employed with taſte and diſcretion, will not only 
increaſe the number of uſeful truchs, but baniſh 
2 F rejudices 


3117 
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Tux light of philoſophy has been prevented 
from penetrating into many receſſes, ſolely be- 
cauſe the people follow one uniform mode in 
forming their Opinions, Every man liſtens and 
| looks up to the ſentiments of his neighbour, and 
no one dares to deviate from the ordinary mode of 
judgment. Men of knowledge and experience, 
who beſt know the art of appropriating to them- 
| ſelves the neweſt and moſt refined ideas of 
others, are, in their intercourſe with the world 

obliged to conceal them, and to follow the ge- 
neral manners of the age. But when authors, 


from the retreats of Solitude, appear before the 


public without diſmay; when they ſtudy the 
characters of every deſcription of people, their 
manners of acting, their modes of thinking, and = 
dare with boldneſs and confidence, to deſcribe 
things in their true colours, and diſcloſe thoſe 
truths which every man in a free country ought 
to be permitted to diſcloſe 3 INSTRUCTION 
will circulate gradually among the people, the 
philoſophy | of human life will ſpread itſelf 
abroad, every man will dare to think for him 
ſelf, and diſdain to be guided by ſubtle and 
_ deceitful opinions of the unthinking multitude. 
To effect this revolution, however, it is neceflaxy 


SY that. writers ſhould: ſtart from the eee | 


N * of the Ver. and break through 
„ ftom 
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from the confined limits of ſelf. concern; their 
minds muſt be formed by an intercourſe with 
men of every ſtate and nation; they. muſt neither 
fear the great nor deſpiſe the inferior claſſes of 
mankind ; they muſt learn to retire occafionally 
from the world to uninterrupted Solitude; re- 
nounce the ſeductions of pleaſute, free them- 
ſelves from the ties of Society, and above all, 
become deaf to the praiſe that propagates. 
| FALSEHOOD, or the cenſure that condemas 


S TRUTH, 


T ar Germans felt the Helvetic ſeverity of - 
thoſe works which I formerly wrote; a ſeverity 
produced, without doubt, by my ſolitary life. 
Tag SptcTaTOR of Tharingia for four years 
| ſucceſſively defended me with equal vivacity 
and ſkill againſt the very heavy reproaches, 

that I was a peeviſh hypocritical philsſopher, 
who was never pleaſed with any production, and 
who always viewed the worſt ſide of things; that 

nothing was facred from the keenneſs of my 
criticiſm and the ſeverity of my fatire ; but that 
the nation was too modeſt, too decent, too de- 


licate, and too virtuous, to be entertained by 
ſuch compoſitions; in ſhort, that Exciih 


writers were inſufferable to German delicacy, 


and of conſequence it was pane to endure 
A Sviss. 


Ir 
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Ir appears to me that ſuch complainants con- 
found the manners of the world with the ſtyle 
of books. Harſhneſs is certainly an unſocial 
quality, and therefore excluded from the man- 
ners of the world; but, on the other hand, the 
TRUTAS which well-written works from time 
to time diſcloſe, frequently ſtrike the mind 
and produce an effect. I am myſelf good- 
* natured,” faid a poet, © but I acknowledge 
c that my works are not.” A writer, therefore, 
may be civil and polite in his perſonal inter- 
courſe with mankind, and ſtill properly ſevere 
in his works. Why ſhould authors write as 
they ſpeak, if others never ſpeak as they think ? 
Is it not enough that when they mix in ſociety | 
they endeavour to pleaſe every one; ſubmit 
without exception to whatever the laws of po- 
liteneſs exact; give up whatever is inſiſted on, 


maintain no opinions unneceſſarily, always yield 


the privilege of talking to others, and do every _ 
thing as if they were only there to hear and 


learn ? There are, however, many beaux efprits 


conceit that their writings are the laſt beſt mo- 
dels of elegance and urbanity ! Would not ſuch 
characters act more wiſely to correct, in their 
commerce with the world, the errors that may 
have eſcaped from their pens, than to reftrain 
ther Pens and never check their tongues ? He, 

O BRED alas f 
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alas ! who in the circles of fociery is kind iu in \ his 
behaviour and complaiſant in his manners, may 
ſurely be permitted once at leaſt to hazard in 
his writings a bold or even a harſh expreſſion, 
and to inſert here and there a melancholy truth, 
when ſo many others are Gccupied in een ; 


. 9 falſehoods. | 


STRENGTH of thought i is baniſhed from the 12 
guage of converſation. But if the freedom with 
which an author expreſſes himſelf in his writ- 
ings be inſufferable to the feelings of the world, 
the ſoft and meretricious language of ſociety 
would be ridiculous in literary compoſition. An 
author muſt ſpeak in the language of TRUTRH; 
but in ſociety a Man can feel it only, for he 
muſt impoſe a neceſſary filence upon his lips. 
Maxx ERS are formed by intercourſe with the 
world, and CHARACTERS by retiring into Soli- 
| tide. In Solitude it will ſoon be diſcovered 
whether they have only learned the trick of com- 
plaifance, or have acquired freedom of thought, 
firmneſs of expreſſion, __ of — and 
e . 4 


SorrrubE raiſes the mind to a high Sao | 
of elevation and power. The man who has not 
courage enough to place himſelf above the pre- 
i judices and faſhions of the. world; who dreads 
SECS: the 
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the reproach of ſingularity ; who forms and con- 
ducts himſelf upon the example of others; 
will certainly never acquire a ſufficient degree 
of reſolution to live a life of voluntary Solitude. 


Ik has been well obſerved, that SoLiTupt is as 


_ andiſpenſably neceſſary to give a juſt, ſolid, firm, 
and forcible tone to our thoughts, as a knowledge 
of the world is to give them richneſs, * 
and e e EE WG-6 
Tu MIND 1 on noble objects dif- Þ 
dains the indolence that ſtains the vacant breaſt. 
THE sour, enjoying freedom and tranquillity, | 
| exerts its energies with ſuperior force, and diſ- 
plays an extent of power which was before un- 
known; the faculties ſharpen ; our ideas become 
more clear, luminous, and extended; we ſee 
with greater perſpicuity; the mind, in ſhort, 
exacts much more from itſelf in the leiſure of 
Solitude than in the buſtle of the world. The 
_ tranquillity of Solitude, however, muſt not de- 
generate into idle eaſe, into a ſtate of mental 
numbneſs or ſtupefaction. It is not ſufficient to 
be continually gazing out of a window with a 
thoughtleſs mind, or gravely walking up and 
down one's ſtudy in a ragged robe de chambre and 
worn-out ſlippers. The exterior of tranquillity 
gives. no elevation to the ſoul; inſpires no afti- 
vity; but we muſt be perſuaded that Solitude is 
1 3 neceſſary, 
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neceſliry, and feel it a defire of the . It is 
then only that it affords a precious liberty, ani- 


mating at the ſame inſtant both the reaſon _ 


the 


AN rio friend has frequently * 
me, that he never felt ſo ſtrong an inclination 


to write as during a review, when forty thouſand 


_ perſons left their houſes and travelled on foot, 
in carriages, and on horſeback, to obſerve the 
 manceuvres of a ſingle battalion. This friend 
has publiſned many excellent treatiſes upon 
the ſciences, but he never wrote a trifle ſo full 


of wit and gaiety as the one he wrote at this 
review. In early youth I never felt ſo ſtrong 


a diſpoſition to employ my mind on ferious 
ſubjects as on Sunday mornings, when, far re- 
tired in the country, I heard the ſharp and tink- 
ling found of the village bells, while all my 
fellow - citizens, occypied by their devotions, 
| frizzed and powdered their heads to go to 


 _ ConTinvar interfuption deſtroys all the ef- 
fects of Solitude. Diſturbance prevents the 
mind. from collecting its ideas. This is the 

reaſon why an eftabliſoment frequently takes 
away more advantages than it brings. In Soli- 
: _m a man may be Juſt what he wiſhes and 

4 What 
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what he is; but in the world it js every man's 
pride to attend to thoſe etiquettes which his ſta- 
tion exacts ! and if the philoſopher or man of 
genius do not follow the uſages of his ſtation, 
they ſay of him, This is a faol; he only 

„ knows how to write books:“ or, perhaps, 

His writings are good, but as for W he 
© is anafs. * 


"Yor Solitude a man to attack Pre- =; 
judice and defeat Error with as much eaſe ang 


ſucceſs as an athletic champion meets a puny 


adyverſary. Repeated examinations having ap- 
proximated every object, and rendered their pro- 
perties familiar, he ſeizes TRUrRH wherever he - 
diſcoyers her, and regards with the tranquil 

| ſmile of pity thoſe who think themſelyes au- 
thoriſed to ſpeak. 
hears, without being diſconcerted, the invec- 
tives which Envy and Prejudice throw our 
againſt him; and perceives a weak multitude - 
making nu Axp CRY the moment he opens his 
hand, and unlooſes one Ld * truths which je 
contains, | N 


| Soprrupz diminiſhes the 8 . = 

ſions by forming out of a multiplicity one great 

deſire. Soſitude certainly may produce dange- 
tous effects upon the . but, Wc 5 


of her with contempt ; he ö 
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| be thanked! it may alſo produce the moſt ſalu- 
tary effects. If it diſorders the mind, it is capa- 
ble of effecting its cure. Drawing out and ſe- 
parating all the various propenſities of the hu- 
man heart, it collects and re-unites them into 
ONE. We feel and learn not only the nature 
but the extent and influence of all the paſſions. 
They riſe up like angry waves, and endeavour 
to overwhelm us in the abyſs; but PRHILOSO RY 
flies to our aid, divides their force, and if we do 
not yield an eaſy victory by neglecting all oppo- 
ſition to their attacks, VIR TVE and SELF-DENIAL 
bring gigantic reinforcements to our aſſiſtance, 
and infure ſucceſs, VIX Tu and RE SOLUTION, 
in ſhort, are equal to every conflict, the inſtant 
we learn that one paſſion 1 1s only to be conquered 
FF another. N ; 


5 nd feels itſelf ty dignified by ; 

| thit greatneſs of ſoul which we acquire by a 
commerce with * ourſelves ; ; and diſdaining every 
ignoble object, withdraws itſelf on every ſide 
from ſociety. A virtuous mind obſerves the 


ſons of worldly pleaſure mingling in fcenes of N 


riot and debauchery without being ſeduced. In 


5 vain is it echoed from every ſide that inconti- 5 3 
nence and debauchery is the earlieſt propenſity 


and moſt faſhionable vice of every young man 
wha, wiſhes to know life ; no, the noble mind 
feels The 
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feels and ſees that ſuch ſcenes not only enervate 
youth, and render him callous to the charms of 
virtue and the principles of honeſty, but that they 
deſtroy every manly reſolution, inſpire timidity 
in the hour of danger, and defeat every great 
and glorious enterprize : that by the indulgence 
of libertiniſm, the generous warmth and fine enthu- 
flaſm of the ſoul, its noble fondneſs for the ſub- 
lime and beautiful, —all its powers are loft. He, 
therefore, who retains a wiſh to appear great and 
honourable in the world, muſt renounce for ever 
the habits of indolence and the Practices at 


luxury. The moment he ceaſes: to injure his 


_ faculties by debauchery, and diſcontinues his at- 
tempts to renovate them by an exceſs of wine 
and luxurious living, he will no longer feel it ne- 
ceſſary frequently to take the air, nor to conſume : 
0 che whole Up on horſeback. 


. men without exception have ſomething + 
to learn, Whatever may be the diſtinguiſhed 
rank which they hold in ſociety, they can never 
be truly great but by their perſonal merit. The 
more the faculties of the mind are exerciſed in 
the tranquillity of retirement, the more con- 
7 ſpicuous they appear; and ſhould the pleaſures 
of debauchery. be the ruling paſſion, O young 
man ! learn that nothing will fo eaſily ſubdue it 
LE an $ owing emulation i in great and virtuons 


5 Actions, 
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actions, a hatred of idleneſs and frivolity, the 
| ſtudy of the ſciences, a frequent communion with 
thy own heart, and that high and dignified ſpirit 
which views with diſdain every * that 1 iS vile 
and contemptible. 1 f 


Tuts generous pride diſcovers itſelf with dig- 
nity and greatneſs in the retreats of Solitude, 
where the paſſion for ſublime objects operates 
with greater freedom than in any other ſituation. 
The paſſion which carried ALEXANDER into 
Ala, confined DiooExEs to his ub. HERACLITUS 


| quitted the throne to devote himſelf to the ſearch 


of TruT#. He who wiſhes to render his writings 
uſeful to mankind, muſt firſt ſtudy the world, 


not too intenſely, or with any fondneſs for its 


follies. The follies of the world enervate and 
deſtroy the vigour of the mind. Casar tore 


huimſelf from the embraces of CLroraTRa, and 
became the maſter of the empire; but Antony * 


took her as a miſtreſs to his arms, and by 
his effeminacy loſt not only his life but che 
Vonrp. | 


2 'SoLiTups, it is true, inſpires notions too high 
. and exalted for the level of common life. But 
high and exalted minds ſupport themſelves on 

heights which would turn the heads of degene- 
rated 1 men. T he faculties acquired by Solitude 
improve 


* r of SEO; ri Od 
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improve the feelings of the heart, and the mind 
ſoars beyond the condition of mortality. Every 
day in the life of a man of the world, ſeems as if 
he expected it would be the laſt of his exiſt- 
| ence; he ſeems to think that all happineſs de- 
pends upon his being preſent at a favourite diver- 
ſion, preſiding at a club, knowing a celebrated. 
conjurer, patronizing a new boxer, or admiring. 
ſome foreign novelty which the hand-bills of the 
day have announced. = 


I ye the — emotions whenever I re- 
collect this paſſage in PlurAxcR: I live,” 
ſays he, © entirely upon Hisroxv, and while 
Da contemplate the pictures it preſents to my 


view, my mind enjoys a rich repaſt from the 


cc repreſentation of great and virtuous charac- 
ters. If the actions of men, which I muſt 
<« neceſſarily look into, produce ſome inſtances 
c of vice, corruption, and diſhoneſty, I en- 

e deavour, nevertheleſs, to remove the im- 
_ © preſſion, or to defeat its effect. My mind 
« withdraws itſelf from the ſcene, and, free 
e from every ignoble paſſion, I attach myſelf 
_ © to thoſe high examples of virtue which are ſo 
b agrecable and ſatisfactory, and which accord. 
«KfS as gre th with the genuine pong © of our 

gs nature,” - ns. 


Tus | | 
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Tus foul, winged by thefe ſublime images, 
flies from the earth, mounts as it proceeds, 
and caſts the eye of diſdain on thoſe ſurrounding 
clouds which gravitate to the world, and ob- 
ſtruct its flight. Attaining a certain height, the 
faculties of the mind open, and reveal the inclina- 
tion of the heart. It is wiſe and glorious to at- 
_ tempt every achievement; for that which is not 
phyſically impoſſible may always be morally per- 


awakened by exertion ! and then, what a variety 
of early impreſſions, which were ſeemingly for- 
got, revive, and preſent themſelves to our pens !. 
We may always accompliſh much more than 
we conceive, provided we do not relax in the 
proper exerciſe of the mind ; provided paſſion 
fans the fire which imagination has lighted ; for 
fe is inſupportable, if it be not animated by the 
doit affections of the heart. 


A STATE of idee vithout paſſion is, an 
Solitude as well as in every other fituation of life, 
the death of the foul *. Diſeaſe and long ſuffer- 


* cc The es of the aſton” fs a great philoſophe r. 


4 can alone counterbalance in the human mind the effects of . 
e jndolence and inactivity, ſteal us from that repoſe and tor- 


* pidity towards which we inceſſantly gravitate, and at 
length endow the mind with that continuity of attention Z 
«to which ee of talent i is attached.” Wn, 


ing, 
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ing, after 1 ceaſed to breathe my native air, 
_ occaſionally reduced me, during many years, to 
this horrible condition. Thoſe amongſt whom 1 
lived, and who were ignorant of my real ſituation, 
thought that I was ſullen, and expected every mo- 
ment that I ſhould angrily ſeize the lance of ſa- 
tire; but I paſſed quietly on my way, and re- 


ſigned myſelf with care and cordiality to the be- 


neficent employments of my profeſſion. While 
the rage againſt me was general, I remained 
ꝓerfectly inſenſible, and preſerved an inviolable 
| Gilence. The languors of ſickneſs, the tortures of 
a wounded heart, the oppreſſion of domeſtic miſ- 
| fortunes, had vanquiſhed my mind, and rendered 
it inſenfible to every other concern. My brain 
cContinued during ſevgral years as obdurate as 
marble; I paſſed 7 | ms. day after day 


without a thought ; uttering frequently the direct 
cContrary to what I meant; ſcarcely taking any 


' nouriſhment ; deriving no ſupport from that which 
: ſtrengthens others ; Seed every ſtep I took. 
to fall to the ground; and ſuffering the moſt 


excruciating pain whenever I ſat down to write. 


I was loft to the world and its concerns, and felt 
- no intereſt except only in the ſecret object of my 

| chagrin, which 1 T_ . locked withip * : 
n beart. 


4 
* x 
5 My 1 H E a 
e * * . j 
* 
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Tux paſſions have no exiſtence until the cor- 
poreal organs are capable of indulging the natural 
diſpoſitions of the heart. The mind, therefore, 


ought to be kept in a ſtate of conſtant exerciſe ; _ 


for the ſoul acting only by means of theſe cor- 


| poreal organs, its operations, whether 1 in the tran- 


- quillity of Solitude or in the hurry of the world, 
can never produce any thing great if intercepted 


dy theſe ſubaltern agents. Solitude, it is certain, 


affords happineſs to the heart in every period of 
our lives, and leads the mind to the fertile 
| ſources of every great conception; but, alas! it 
is not always in our power to enjoy it. How 


| paſſionately fond of Solitude would every noble- 


minded youth become, if he were capable of 

perceiving the variety of grand ideas, ſublime 

| ſentiments, and profound knowledge, which he 
might there acquire in the earlieſt periods of his 
infancy? A wiſe old-age finds its happieſt days 

mim the retreats of Solitude. The mind there 

| thinks with dignity and eaſe. In the tranquillity 


5 of retirement, we fee how every thing ought to be 


conducted; while, in ſociety, we only ſee how 
| things are carried on. Uninterrupted reflection 
and profound thought inſpire the greateſt works 
| which the human mind is capable of producing; 
while in ſociety, the intellectual ſpirit evaporates 
by its continual attention to trifling objects. The 
charm of Solitude makes men n forget the cares 
on 
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of life, reaches them to deſpiſe every thing that 
belongs to earth, where they ſuffer their minds to 
lie fallow, abandoned to weeds, or a prey to the 
beaſts of the field. 


Av excbſiaſin for great atchievements extin- 
guiſhes all conſideration for trifling objects. This 
is the reaſon why, in conducting little con- 
cerns, COMMON-SENSE ® is much more uſeful 
than exntus. The ordinary occupations of 
life deſtroy the enthuſiaſm of genius, which no- 
thing will ſo effectually reſtore as Solitude and 


leiſure. The philoſophic obſerver and profound 
Writer, therefore, have no other reſource, when 


they are ſurrounded and encumbered by a mul- 
 tiplicity of affairs. Miſunderſtood and ridiculed, 
their ſouls ſicken under general obloquy, and 
become as it were extinct; they have no induce- 
ment to undertake any great and diſtinguiſhing 
work, when they are convinced that envy and 
malice will endeavour to turn it into ridicute the 
moment it is known by whoſe pen ir was mou. 


C A than of common ſetiſe,” fas 8 « is 4 
- «© man in whoſe character indolence predominates. He is not 
< endowed with that activity of ſoul which, in high tations, 
leads great minds to diſcover new ſprings by which they 
may ſet the world in motion, or to ſow thoſe ſeeds from the 
.& ans 2 wy Remabled to — . events. 


auer. 
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duced. The deſire of fame dies, where merit is 
no longer rewarded by praiſe. But remove ſuch 


a writer or philoſopher from the multitude ; give 
him liberty, leiſure, pens, ink, and paper, and 


he is revenged ; and his writings will then excite 
the admiration of nations. A great variety of 


men, who poſſeſs extraordinary talents, remain 


undiſtinguiſhed, only becauſe their minds languiſh | 
under employments which do not require the aid 

of thought, and which, for that reaſon, are much 
better ſuited to the ignorant vulgar chan the re- 

; fined philoſopher. : 


| SoLITUDE lends genius to its proper ſphere, 


The mind rejoices in being reſtored to its 
_ faculties, and derives pleaſures from purſuits 
which vulgar minds diſdain. The hatred 
which is generally entertained againſt ſolitary 
men, frequently proves a ſource of enviable hap- 
pineſs. It would indeed be a great misfortune 


ro him who is meditating in tranquillity the per- 


| formance of ſome great and important work, if 
he were univerſally beloved; for every one would 
then be anxious to viſit him; he would be peſ- | 
tered with invitations to dinner; and the firſt 


queſtion in all companies would be, © Will he 


d come?” Happily, however, philoſophers are 
not in general the favourites of the world; and 
I they have the W c of refledting, that public | 


hard 
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hatred is never excited againſt an ordinary man, 2 


There is always ſomething great in that man 
againſt whom the world exclaims, at whom every 


one throws a ſtone, to whoſe conduct all impute 
aà thouſand abſurdities, and on whoſe character 
all attempt to affix a thouſand crimes without be- 
ing able to prove one. The fate of a man of 
genius who lives retired and unknown, is ſtill 
more enviable ; for he will not only enjoy the 
advantages of Solitude, but, expecting his ſenti- 
ments to be diſliked or miſunderſtood, he will not 
be chagrined by the ſtupid vulgar condemning = 


whatever he writes or ſays, or ſurpriſed that the 


efforts of his friends to undeceive the public with b 


95 reſpect to his merit ſhould prove uſeleſs. 


i Sven was, with reſpect to the maine, the 
fate of the Count ScyuaumBouRe-Lieps, better 
known by the title of the Count ps Buexs- 
Bouke. Of all the German authors, I never 

knew one whoſe writings were more ridiculed or 


ſo little underſtood ; and yet his name was worthy 


bol being enrolled among the greateſt characters of 
his age or country. I became acquainted with 
him at a time when he lived almoſt continually ß 
in Solitude, retired from the world, managing 
his ſmall eſtate with great diſcretion. There was 
indeed nn in his manner and appearance 
1 © mh Which, | 


— — — — 2 
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which, at firſt ſight, corned diſguſt, and obſcured 
the brilliant quires of his mind. | 


_ Tuns Coven DE | Lacy, ſmirk Ambaſſador 
from Spain to Peterſburgh, informed me at 
Hanover, that he led the Spaniſh army againſt the 
Portugueſe at the time they were commanded by 
the Count DE BUCKEBOURG ; the ſingularity of 
whoſe perſon and manners ſo forcibly ſtruck 
the minds of all the Spaniſh generals, while they 


were reconnoitring the enemy with their teleſcopes, 
that they exclaimed with one voice, © Are the 
» pPortugueſe commanded by Don Quixorzg? 


The ambaſſador, however, who poſſeſſed a verx 
liberal mind, ſpoke with enthuſiaſtic rapture of 


the good conduct of BuextBouRs in Portugal, 


of his mind and the greatneſs of his character. . 


His heroic countenance, his flowing hair, his 


tall and meagre figure, and above all, 3 
traordinary length of his viſage, might, in 
truth, bring back the recollection of the Knight 
of LA Mancna; for certain it is, that at a 
diſtance he made a moſt romantic appearance; 
on a nearer approach, however, a cloſer: view 
immediately convinced you of the contrary. .. The 


fire and animation of his features announced the 


elevation, ſagacity, penetration, kindneſs, virtue, 
5 aud ſerenity of his ſoul. Sublime ſentiments and 
> radi heroic 
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| heroic thoughts were as Soniline and natural to 
huis mind, as they were to the nobleſt characters 
5 of Grzzce and Roms. | 


Tus Cre was born in Laws, and poſſeſſed 
a diſpoſition as whimſical as it was extraordinary. 
The anecdotes concerning him, which I heard 5 
ftom his relation a GxRMan Prince, are perhaps 
not generally known. He was fond of contending 
with the ExolIsR in every thing. For inſtance, 
he laid a wager that he wot ride a horſe — 
from Loxnpon to EpIxZURORH backwards, that = 
is, with the horſe's head turned towards Epin= 
BURGH, and the Count's face towards Lonpox ; 
and in this manner he actually rode through 
ſeveral counties in EN6Land. He not only tra- 
_ verſed the greateſt part of that kingdom on foot, 
but travelled in company with a German prince 
through ſeveral of the counties in the character 
of a beggar. Being informed that part of the 
current of the DAxvzz, above RrokxsBBA, 
re was ſo ſtrong and rapid, that no one had ever dared 
to ſwim' acroſs it, he made the attempt, and 
ſwam fo far, that it was with difficulty he ſaved 
his life. A great ſtateſman and profound phi- 
 loſopher related to me at Hanover, that, 
during the war in which the Count commanded 


the artillery in the army of PxIxcR FerpinanD | 5 
of Brunſwick n che French, he one day 
: P: 3 invited : 


* . 1 ” * 
- 5 1 5 
2 r CCC ³˙¹ OI oo—_—_— oe ro ow . re. - II" 9 wo — 8 
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invited ſeveral Hanoverian officers to Sie wich 
him in his tent. When the company were in 


high ſpirits and full of gaiety, ſeveral cannon- 
balls flew in different directions about the tent. 
de The French,” exclaimed the officers, ” cannot 

| & be far off,” —© No, no,” replied the Count, 


* the enemy, I aſſure you, are ata great diſtance ;” 


and he deſired them to keep their ſeats. The 
firing ſoon after re-commenced ; when one of the 
balls carrying away the top of the tent, the officers 
roſe ſuddenly from their chairs, exclaiming, 
« The French are here.” —< No,” replied the 
Count, The French are not here; and there - 
« fore, Gentlemen, 1 defire you will again fit 


* down, and rely upon my word.” The balls 


continued to fly about; the officers, however, 
continued to eat and drink without appre- 
henſion, though not without whiſpering their 
conjectures to each other upon the ſingularity 
of their entertainment. The Count at length rofe 
from the table, and, addreſſing himſelf to the 
company, fad, te Gentlemen, I was willing to 
© convince you how well I can rely upon the 
« officers of my artillery; for I ordered them 
nn to fire, during the time we continued at 
« dinner, at the pinnacle of the tent; and 5 
they have. eee e e 1 


| ans : 
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Cux1ovs and reflecting minds will not be un- 
thankful for theſe traits of the character of a man 
anxious to exerciſe himſelf and thoſe under his 
command in every arduous enterprize. Being 
one day in company with the Count. by the fide 
of a magazine of gun-powder which he had made 
under his bed-chamber in FokT WILHELMSTEIN, 


I obſerved to him, that © 1 ſhould not ſleep 


very contentedly there during ſome of the hot 


nights of ſunimer.” The Count, however, 


convinced me, tho' I do not now recolle& how, 
that the greateſt danger and no danger are one 
and the fame thing. When I firſt ſaw this ex- 
traordinary man, which was in the company of 
two officers, the one Engliſh, the other Portugueſe, 
he entertained me for two hours with a diſcourſe 


upon the phyſiology of HaLLtr, whoſe works 


he knew by heart. The enſuing morning, he 
inſiſted on my accompanying him in a little boat, 

which he rowed himſelf, to Foxr WiLatLMSTEIN, 
which he had conſtructed in the middle of the 
water, from plans which he ſhewed me of his own 
drawing, and where not a foot of land was to 


7 be ſeen. One Sunday, upon the great parade at 


7 Praun, ſurrounded of many thouſand men, 


lamtries, he ed ihe 40 che e 
two hours, and” with as much tranquillity as if 5 
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controverſies reſpecting the exiſtence of God, 
pointing out their defective parts, and convincing 
me that he could ſurpaſs them all. To prevent my 
eſcape, he held me faſt by the butron of my 
coat. He ſhewed me, at his ſeat at Buck RBOURG, 


a large folio volume in his own hand-writing, . 


* On the art of defending a ſmall Town againſt 


a great Power.” The work was completely 
finiſhed, and deſigned as a preſent to the King 


of Portugal; but he did me the favour to read 
many paſſages reſpecting SwisSERLAND. The 


Count conſidered the Swiſs invincible; and = 


pointed out to me not only all the important 


parts which they might occupy againſt an enemy, 


but ſhewed me roads which a car would ſcarcely 
be able to crawl through. I do not believe that 

any- thing was ever written of higher importance 
to the intereſts of any country than this work; 
for the manuſcript contains ftriking anſwers to 
all the objections that a Swiſs himſelf could 
make. My friend M. Moysz MENDELSC0ORHM, to 
whom the Count had read the preface to this 


work at PyRMonT, conſidered it as a maſter- 


piece, both for its correct language and fine 
philoſophy ; for the Count could write the French 
language with almoſt the fame eaſe, elegance, 


— mn purity | as VoLTAIRE: while in the German 5 
be was. laboured, perplexed, and diffuſe. What 


| adds to his | ak: is, that upon his return .. 


PonTUGAL, | | 
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Poxruc al he had with him for many years 
two of the moſt acute maſters of Germany ; firſt 
ABT, and afterwards Hzxpzz. Thoſe who 
ſee with more penetrating eyes than mine, and 
have had more opportunities to make obſervations 
are able to relate a variety of remarkable anec- 
dotes concerning this truly great and extraordi- 
nary man. I ſhall only add one obſervation more 
reſpecting his character, availing. myſelf of the 
words of SHAKESPEARE : the CounT GuiLHAUME 
'DE E SCHAUMBOURG Lieez carries no dagger ; 


*. He has a lean nd hungry book 
. — - but he's not dangerous; - 
© —C— hc reds much; 
46 He i is a great 8 and he looks 
25 Giite through the deeds of men. He loves! no plays 5 ; 
« ———he hears no muſic; 
«© Seldom he ſmiles, and ſmiles in ſuch a ſort, | 
« As if he mock'd himſelf, and ſcorn'd his ſpirit 
= 10 Thas could be mov d to ſmile at any thing.. 
| 5 * . 48. 'F. Seqne 4: 


Sven was the 8 han . | 
of this ſolitary man. A character of this deſcrip- 
tion may well indulge the ſmile of ſcorn, when 
he. perceives himſelf ſcoffed at by the world; bur 
what muſt be che ſhame and confuſion of thoſe 
partial judges, when they behold the monument 
5 "note: great MeNDELS0HM has erected to his 
P 4 5 memory; 5 
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memory ; or the judicious hiſtory of his life, 
which a young author is about to publiſh at 
Haxovzs : the profound ſentiments, - the noble 
ſtyle, the truth and ſincerity of which will 
be diſcovered and ene by impartial 0 


e 


5 Tur men who TOY as 1 have ſeen them 
laugh a thouſand times, at BucxzzovrG, on 


> account of his long viſage, his flowing hair, ks: 


great hat, and little ſword, might be pardoned 
If, like the Count, they were philoſophers and 


| heroes, The Count, however, never ſmiled at 


| the world, or upon men, but with kindneſs. 
Without hatred, without miſanthropy, he enjoyed 
Bt. the tranquillity of his rural retreat, deep embo- | | 
ſomed in a thick foreſt, generally alone or in the 
company of his wife; for whom, while living, 
he did not appear to entertain any extraordinary 
fondneſs; but when ſhe died, his affection for 
her was ſo great, chat * ee. n. him 
. almoſt to the grave. 


ER Tak „ 
Tasso ls. They even ene 
2s he paſſed along the ſtreets, be cauſe he did 
ho, 8 che en _ 2 a * wow - 
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accom oliſhment which 1s called genteel breeding : 


one day, however, he retorted upon theſe rail. 

ers with the keeneſt aſperity. It is true,” ſaid 
„ he, I never learned to tune a lyre, or to 
play upon a lute; but I know how to raiſe a 
„ ſmall and inconſiderable * to . and 


to glory * 


gene and philoſophy therefore, although 
they may inſpire ſentiments and manners which 
appear ludicrous to the eye of worldly folly, 
baniſh every mean and ſordid idea from the mind, 


and prepare it for the grandeſt and moſt ſublime 


_ conceptions. He who is accuſtomed to ſtudy the 
characters of great men, and to admire elevated 
ſentiments, will almoſt imperceptibly adopt a 
romantic ſtyle of thinking, which may frequent- 
85 excite | the ſmile of ridicule. The roman- 
mind always views things differently from 
: wah they are or ever can be; and a conſtant 
habit of contemplating the ſublime and beautiful, 
renders ſuch characters in the eyes of the weak 


and wicked, ridiculous and inſupportable. The 


naobleneſs of ſoul which men of this deſcription 
always diſcover, is frequently offenſive to the 

faſhionable world ; but it is not on that accouat 
leſs noble. The philoſophers: of India annually 
quitted their ſolitude ta viſit the palace of the king, 
x n delivered his ad- 
| CC 
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vice upon the government of the ſtate, and upon 
the changes and limitations which might b& made 
in the laws. He who three ſucceſſive times com- 
municated falſe or unimportant obſervations, loſt « 
| for one year the privilege of ſpeaking in the 
| preſence of the ſovereign. There are many 
bother romantic philoſophers who would require 
much more, but would do nothing. PLoTinus 
requefted the Emperor Gal IENus to confer up- 
on him the ſovereignty of a ſmall city in 
__ Camyania, and the lands appendant to it. The 
city was to be called PraTtonoporiis; for 
Prorixuvs had promiſed to reſide there with his 
| friends and followers, and realize the republic of 
Praro. But it happened then, as it frequently 
happens row in many courts to philoſophers 
much leſs chimerical than PLoTinus—the cour- 
tieers laughed at the propoſal, and told the Em- 
peror that the philoſopher was a fool, whoſe 
mind even experience could not reform. 


|  PicTurys of the greatneſs and virtue of the 

_ ancients produce, in Solitude, the happieſt in- 

| fluence upon minds ſuſceptible of thoſe ideas and 
| ſentiments. Sparks of that bright flame which 
warmed the boſoms of the great and good, ſome- 
times operate the moſt unexpected effects. To 
_ cheer the drooping ſpirits of à lady in the country, 

whoſe * by. 2 nervous affection, . 
1 Le. 
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J adviſed her to read very frequently the hiſtory 

of the Greek and Roman Empires. At the ex- 
piration of three months ſhe wrote to me, With 
e what veneration for antiquity have you inſpired 
e my mind! What are the buzzing race of the 
te preſent age, when compared with thoſe noble 


„characters! Hiſtory | heretofore was not my 


ce favourite ſtudy; now I live only on its pages. 
<« 1 cel during the progreſs of my ſtudy, the 

ce ſtrongeſt inclination to become acquainted 

* with all the tranſactions of GREECE and ROME. 
It has not only opened to me an inexhauſtible 
tc ſource of pleaſure, but reſtored me to health. 

could not have believed that my library - 

e contained fo ineſtimable a treaſure; it will 

* become dearer to me than any thing J poſſeſs. 

In the courſe of fix months you will no longer 

be troubled with my complaints. My PLu- 

c TARCH has already become more valuable as 

* me than all the triumphs of coquetry, or all 

ce that ſentimental writing addreſſed to ladies 

te in the country who are inclined to be all beart, 

e and with whom 'SaTax plays tricks of love 
©. with the fame addreſs as a dilletante plays tricks 
of muſic on the violin.” This lady, who, 1 

_ confeſs, is learned, gives me further information 


5 reſpecting the conduct of her kitchen, and che 


management of her .poultry-yard; but ſhe has 
2 her . and 1 will here- 
| | lter 
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| after find as much pleaſure in houſe-keeping and 
feeding her chickens, as ſhe did e from 
1 the pages of PLUTARCH, 


Tur hiſtory of the armour and virtue of the 


ancients cannot operate for any length of time, 


except in the tranquillity of retirement, or among 
a ſelect circle of friends; but it may produce in 
the event the happieſt effects. The mind of a2 
man of genius is during his ſolitary walks filled 


lous to his fellow- citizens; but it is by ſuch 


| ideas that men are led to perform actions wor- 
' thy of immortality. The Swiſs ſongs com- 


poſed by LAVvarER appeared at a time unfa- 


Vvourable to their reception, and when the 


Republic was in a declining ſtate. The Swiſs 

Society of ScarxTzuacn, who had prevailed 
upon that ardent genius to compoſe thoſe ſongs, 
- offended the French Ambaſſador, and from that 

time the Society was exclaimed againſt from 
every corner of the kingdom. The great 
 HatLt himſelf pointed his epigrams againſt the 
Members in every letter which I received from 
him ; for they had long refuſed to admit him 
into the Society, He conſidered us as enemies 


| tonhodoxy, and as diſciples of Jaan Ie. 
| Rovsszav, a man hateful to his eyes. At 


Sono, the Preſident ot he Committee for the 
i | Refor- 


* 


with a great crowd of ideas which appear ridicu= 
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Reformation of Literature, prohibited the- Swiss 


ſongs of LavaTer, from the excellent motive, 
that it was not proper to ſtir up the old dunghill. 


No poet of GREECE, however, wrote with more 


fire and force in favour of his country than 

| LavarTzR did for the intereſts of Swiſſerland. 

I have heard children chaunt theſe ſongs with pa- 

triotic enthuſiaſm, and ſeen the fineſt eyes filled 
with tears while their ears liſtened to the ſinger. 


Rapture glowed in the breaſts of the Swiſs pea- 
ſants to whom they were ſung, their muſcles 


ſwelled, the blood inflamed their cheeks. Fa- 
chers have, within my own knowledge, carried 
their infant children to the chapel of WiLLiau 
Tei, to ſing in full chorus the ſong which 
LavaTER Wrote upon the merits of that great man. 
I have made the rocks re-echo to my voice, by 
ſinging theſe ſongs to the muſic which my heart 
compoſed for them in the fields, and upon thoſe 
celebrated mountains where theſe heroes, the 
anceſtors of our race, ſignalized themſelves by 
| their immortal valour, I thought myſelf encom- 
| paſſed by their venerable ſhades. I fancied that 
I faw chem ftill armed with their knotred clubs 
breaking to pieces the crowned helmets of Ger- 
| many, and, although inferior in numbers, forcing 
dee proud nobility to ſeck their OF by a me. 


7 en and ignomi 11 jous licht. 
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Tun, 1 ſhall perhaps be told, is romantic 
for romantic ideas can only pleaſe ſolitary and 
recluſe men, who always ſee objects in a dif- 
ferent point of view from the multitude around 


them. Great ideas, however, ſometimes pene- 


trate in ſpite of the moſt obſtinate reſiſtance. In 

| Republics they operate inſenſibly, and inſpire 
elevated ſentiments, which may become ex- 
tenſively uſeful in times of trouble and com- 
motion. Z 


. en thing unites in Solibrde to raiſe the 
foul and fortify the human character, becauſe | 

| the mind there habituates itſelf much better than 

in the world to noble ſentiments and heroic 

reſolutions. The ſolitary man poſſeſſes a charm _ 

againſt all the ſhafts of envy, hatred, and malice. 


| Reſolved to think and to act upon every occa- | 


fion in oppoſition to the ſentiments of narrow 
minds, he attends to all the contraneties he 
meets with, but is aſtoniſhed at none. Enter- 
taining a juſt and rational eſteem for friends, 
bur ſenſible alſo that they, like enemies, gene- 
rally indulge their feelings to exceſs, that all of 


them are partial, and inclined to form too fa- 


vourable a judgment, he appeals to the public; 
not, indeed, to the public of his own city, who 
always conſider the perſon and not the thing in con- 
troverſy, and who. never decide until they have 


heard 
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heard the opinions of two or three beanx eſprits ; 
but he appeals to the world at large, at whoſe 
impartial tribunal he appears, and, with his 


| works in his hand, demands the 3 that 


— 1 due. 


Bur it is commonly thought that Solitude, 
by elevating the ſentiments, renders the mind 


unfit for buſineſs: this, however, I do not be- 


|  Heve. On the contrary, it muſt be highly be- 
neficial to raiſe the ſoul, and to exerciſe the mind 
in ſuch a manner as will prevent our becoming 


victims to the events of public life. The love 
of truth is preſerved by Solitude, and virtue 


there acquires a greater firmneſs ; but I acknow- 
edge, that in buſineſs truth is ſometimes in- 
convenient; and rigid virtue is not always pews 


| r to the affairs of life. 


Tux virtue and ſimplicity of manners which 9 
Solitude produces, are revered by the GREAT 
and coop of every clime. It was theſe ineſti- 
mable qualities which, during the higheſt fury 
of the war between EnGLanD and Francs, 
obtained the philoſophic Jzan AxpRE pt Loc 


che reception he met with at the Court of 


Venſaillis, and inſpired the breaſt of the vir- 


' Tuous, che immortal Dx. VERGENNES With the 
deſire to . by | nmr thoſe citi- 


Zens | 


1 1 5 7 - 
— 
. . —— een 
—— * 
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mark one ſingle inſtance of luxury in which DBE 
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zens of Geneva, who. had reſiſted all the power 
of the Prime-Miniſter of France. Dx Loc, at 
the requeſt of VIROENNESs, made the attempt, 
but failed of ſucceſs; and France, as it is well 
| known, was obliged to ſend an army to reclaim 
the Genevese. It was upon his favourite moun- 


tains that this amiable philoſopher acquired 


that ſimplicity of manners which he till pre- 

ſerves amidft all the luxury of Loxdox, where 
| he endures with firmneſs all the wants, refuſes 
all the indulgences, and ſubdues all the defires 
of ſocial life. At Hanover I could only re- 


Luc indulged himſelf: when any thing vexed 


his mind, he chewed a little morſel of ſugar, and 
of courſe always carried a imall n of it in 


— Ns 


e of activity when it engages in the tran 


SOLITUDE not only creates ſimplicity of man- 
ners, but prepares and ſtrengthens the faculties 
for the toils of buſy life. Foſtered in the boſom 

of retirement, the mind feels a gn degree 


tte world, and retires again into cranquitiley to 


: repoſe itſelf, and prepare for new conflicts. 
 PzmicLEes, Pnocrox, ErauinonDas, laid the 


: foundation of all their greatneſs in Solitude: 
. * there 3 chat ſtyle which | is not to be 
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Earned in the forum of the univerſity—the ſtyle 
of their future lives and actions. When the 

mind of PrRiclEs was occupied by important 
objects, he never appeared in the ſtreets except 
to tranſact his buſineſs, and inſtantly renounced 

feaſtings, public aſſemblies, and every other 
pleaſure of the kind. While the adminiſtration 


ol the affairs of the republic was in his hands, 
be only went once to ſup with a friend, and 


came early away. PHocton immediately reſigned 
himſelf to the ſtudy of philoſophy; not from 
the oſtentatious motive of being called a wiſe | 
man, but to place himſelf in a condition to 


conduct the buſineſs of the ſtate with greater b 


reſolution and effect“. The people were aſto- 
niſhed, and enquired of each other when and 
by what means EyramixonDas, after having 
_ paſſed his whole life in ſtudy, had not only 


learned, but, as it were; all at once exerciſed, 
the military art in its higheſt perfection. He 
Vas frugal of his time; devoted his mind en- 
tirely to the delights of literature, and, deſtring 


notking ſo much as to be exempt from buſineſs, 
n himſelf from every Public employ- ; 


EG „ Thus Tacrrus r "IA ;- * | 
e dee, Pac ie admadum dedit, non mt 


| I TIDY on Pony wow Pn 
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ment. His country forced him from the retreats 
of Solitude, gave him the command of the amy, 
and he faved the FRO. 3 


4 


Taz * of fürn aten which I never 


contemplate but with encreaſing ſenſibility, was 


formed in Solitude; and he was by that means 


rendered capable of tranſacting the moſt com- 
plicated political affairs. PETRARCH was, with- 


out doubt, at times, what perſons very frequently 


become in Solitude, choleric, fatirical, and pe- 


tulant. He has been reproached with great ſe- 
verity for the lively pictures he has drawn of 


- the manners of his age, and particularly for 


his deſcription of the ſcenes of infamy which 
were tranſacted at Avicnon under the reign 
of Pope CLEMENT THE SIXTH. But PETRARCH | 
was perfectly acquainted with the human heart, | 
| knew how to manage the paſſions with uncommon 
dexterity, and to conduct them directly to his 
| purpoſe. The Azzz DE Sapzs, the beſt hiſ- 


torian of his life, fays, © PETRARCH, was ſcarcely 


known, except as a tender and elegant poet, 


„ who loved with unextinguiſhable ardour, and 


; « ſung in all the harmony of verſe the graces 

of his miſtreſs.” And was nothing more 
7 known of his character ? His cotemporaries, = 
alas! were ignorant of the obligations that 


+ Iterature, OT” buried 1 in he ruins of barbartty, 
Cs owes 
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owes to his pen; that he fied the beſt works 

oſ antiquity from duſt and rottenneſs; that many 

of thoſe precious treaſures which have ſince 
contributed to enlighten the world would have | 
been loſt, if he had not dug them from the 
grave, and procured them to be correctly copied ; 
that he was the reſtorer of the beiles lettres in 
Europe ; ; purified the taſte of the age; and 

| wrote himſelf like an illuſtrious citizen of an- 
cient Rome; that he extirpated the prevailing 
| prejudices of his time, preſerved his courage 

| and his firmneſs till the hour of his death, and ſur- 
WH 5 in his laſt work all thoſe which had preceded 
Still leſs were they informed that PeTRarcH 
Vas an able ſtateſman, to whom the moſt cele- 
brated ſovereigns of his age confided every 
difficult negociation, and conſulted in their moſt 
important concerns; that in the fourteenth century 
he poſſeſſed a degree of fame, credit, and 
Influence, which no man of learning of the 
preſent day has ever acquited; that - three | 
Popes, an emperor, a ſovereign of France, 
2 king of Naples, 2 crowd of cardinals, the 
greateft princes, | the molt illuſtrious. nobility 
of Italy, cultivated his friendſhip, and ee 
bis correſpondence z that, as a Rtateſinan, a a 
miniſter, an ambaſſador, he was employed i | SET 
tranſacting ſome of the greateſt affairs of the 
_ age; "chat he Was thereby placed in a ſituation 


R 


be now abandoned to a long repoſe, our gratitude muſt 
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to inſtruct them in "the moſt uſeful and im- 
portant truths. But it was to Solitude alone that 
he owed all this power; that no perſon was 
better acquainted with its advantages, cheriſhed 
it with greater fondneſs, or reſounded its praiſes 
with higher energy; and he at length preferred 
LIBERTY and LEISURE to all the enjoyments of 
the world. He appeared a long time enervated 
by Love, to which he had conſccrited the prime of 
his life; but he 3 abandoned the ſoft 
and effeminate tone in which he ſighed at 
Laura's feet; uddrefled himſelf with manly 
| boldneſs to kings, to emperors, to popes; and 
ever afterwards maintained that confidence which 
fine talents and a great character always inſpire“. 
With an eloquence worthy of DzMosTrEnts 
and Ciczro, he exhorted the princes of Italy 
to make peace among themſelves, and to 
unite their powers againſt their common enemies 
the barbarians, who tore to pieces the very | 
| boſom of their country, He — gvided, : 


= His Lavin vals of philoſophy, poetry, Pr 
* q ” ſays Mr. GIS BON, © eſtabliſhed his ſerious repu- 
> ration, which was ſoon diffuſed from Avignon over France 
* and Italy: his friends and diſciples were mukiplied in : 
every city; and if the ponderous volume of his writings | 


* applaud the man who by precept and example revived the 
0; wo and * of the ö age.” r 
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and ſupported. 'Riznz, who appeared like a 
guardian-angel ſent from Heaven to re-eſtabliſh 
the original ſplendour of the city of Roue*, He 
incited a puſillanimous emperor to penetrate into 
the heart of Italy, and to ſeize, as the ſuc- 
ceſſor of the Cxsars, the government of the 
empire. He conjured the popes to replace e 
holy chair, which they had tranſported to the 
borders of the RfIx ER, once more upon the banks 
of the TIsER. At a time even when he acknow- 
ledges, in one of his writings, that his mind was 
filled with vexation, his boſom tormented by an 
= unextinguiſhable paſſion, diſguſted with the con- 
duct of men, and tired with public life, Pope 
CLEMENT THE S4XTH, Who, without doubt, was 
ignorant of what was paſſing in his heart, in- 
_ truſted him with a negociation of great difficulty 
to the court of NaPLtes, PETRARCH undertook 
the charge. He confeſſes, that the life of a E 
court had rendered him ambitious, buſy, and — 
enterprizing; and that it was laughable to behold __ 
a hermit, accuſtomed to live in woods and traverſe 
the plains, now running through the magnificent 
| palaces of cardinals, with a crowd. of courtiers 
in his LS. W Janus nn Arch 


0 


1 3 * * 3 e 
tunes of this e extraordinary man. fee the 12th vol. of Gibbon a 
2 . P. 33¹. 8vo. elit—TRAXShATOR. | | 


ez 5 | | bilop 
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biſhop and Prince of Mir Ax, and ſovereign of 
all LomnaxDy, a man who united the fineſt talents 
with an ambition fo infatiable that it threatened 
to ſwallow up all IrALyY, had the happineſs to 
fix Prrxanch in his intereſts, and by inducing | 
him to undertake the office of private ſecretary, 
to gain every thing that could accompany ſuch 


> an acquiſition, a philoſopher and man of learning, 
who eſteemed Solitude above any other fitua- 


tion; the friends of PRTRARCEH exclaimed, 
How! this bold republican, who breathed no 


e ſentiments but thoſe of liberty and indepen- 


e dence; this untamed bull, who ſpurned at the 
„ ſhadow of the yoke; who diſdained to wear 
& any other fetters than thoſe of xovs, and 
© frequently found even theſe too heavy; who 


* refuſed ſo many advantageous offers from 


the Court of Roms, and preferred his liberty | 
« to the enſlaving charms of gold, now volunta- 
c rily ſubmits to the ſhackles of an Italian 


"OR tyrant :; this miſanthrope, who could no longer 


s exiſt but in rural tranquillity; this great apoſtle | 
e of Solitude, has at length quietly fixed his 


& © habitation amidſt rhe tumults of 'MrLant'— 
My friends,” replied PzTRARcn, © you are 
bs 2 right; man has not a greater enemy 


than himſelf, I have acted contrary to my 


4 inclination, and againſt my on ſentiments. 


* Als in all the tranſattipns of « our lives, we 
„ . is Þ 
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ce 4 thoſe things that we ought not to do, and 
leave undone thoſe things to which we are 
© moſt inclined.” But PzTRARCH might have 
told his friends, © I was inclined to give you 
« an example of what a man is able to do in 


cc the affairs of the world, when he has ſuſi- 


* ciently exerciſed the powers of his mind in 
“ Solitude; and to convince you, that a previous 
c retirement confers liberty, firmneſs, expreſſion, 
„ ſolidity, dignity, and nobility, 2”; all the 

> tranſactions of public life,” | 


; {| Aa 7G the 3 of the world, . 
and the frivolous employments of the metro- 


polis, inſpires the mind with a ſufficient degree 


of courage to deſpiſe the prejudices of the age, 


and the opinions of the multitude; a courage 
which is therefore ſeldom found, except among 


| ſolitary men. The commerce of the world, 
far from fortyfying the ſoul, only weakens it, 
in the ſame manner that enjoyment, too fre- 
quently repeated, blunts the edge of every plea- 


ſucceſs from difficulties of execution, notwiths . 


ſanding the accuracy and excellency with which 


have been ſtifled at the moment of their birth, 
from a fear that they were too bold! When 
2 99880 work apprars, the excellence of its 
E. ä 3 matter 
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matter and the elegance of its compoſition are. - 
overlooked. The” reader [endeavours to pick 
out ſome latent intention df the author; con- 
ſtrues every expreſſion contrary. to its import; 
perceives a vein of ſatire where in fact no ſatire 
exiſts, where it would be impoſſible that there 
mould be any; and disfigures even choſe reſpecta- 
ble truths which the author diſcloſes in the 
ſincerity of his heart, and for which every juſt | 
and honeſt mind will ſilently thank him. 


Tax Preſident Moxrscoynv experienced 
tis treatment at Paris in the meridian of his 
ſplendour and for this reaſon he has obſerved, 

in the defence of his immortal work, „ The 
Spirit of Laws,” —* Nothing ſtifles knowledge 
more than covering every thing with a doctor's 
* robe; for the men who are continually teaching 
© are great impediments to learning. There is 
e no genius that is not contracted when it is en- 


e veloped by a million of vain ſcruples. Although 


«© you have the beſt intentions that were ever 
, formed, they will even force the mind to 
«doubt its own integrity. Tou can no longer 
« employ your endeavours to ſpeak or to write 


te with propriety, when you are perplexed wick 


= M the fear of expreſſing yourſelf ill, and when, 


e inſtead of purſuin your thoughts, you are 
« 0p r in * ſuch terms my eſcape 1 
5 2 * 
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cc the ſubtlety of the critics. They ſeem inclined 
& to place a biggin on our heads, and to warn us 
e at every word, . Take care you do not fall. You 
e mond ſpeck like yourſelf, but I would bave. you 
4 ſpeak like me. If you attempt to ſoar, they 


pull you by the ſleeve, and impede your 


„ flight, If you write with life and ſpirit, they 
© inſtantly deprive you of it. If you riſe to ſome 
& height, they take out their rule or their com- 
dec paſs, and, lifting up their heads, deſire you 
e to come down, that they may meaſure you: 
ce and in running your courſe, they adviſe you 
cc to take notice of all the impediments which the 
0 9 of literature have raiſed in your way. „ 


| Ad Fang | 6 chat no 8 of know- 
e ledge or learning is proof againſt this pedantry.”* 
But, did he not himſelf reſiſt it? Does not his 
work continue to be reprinted? is it not read 


: * 1 en applauſe ? ? 


Mun writer aides 8 1 ms to 1580 FR 
N men muſt, without doubt, wear a 
triple ſhield upon his breaſt: but, on the other 

band, there is no book worth reading that is not 

written in this ſtyle. Every good work contains 
truths againſt which the indignation of thoſe whom 

they affect will naturally ariſe. Why do THE 5 

Euorisu ſo far ſurpaſs us in their ſpeculations 
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a upon mankind ? Why do we per i ourrite, 
when compared with them, or with the Greek 
and Roman writers, on every. ſubject that reſpects 
the deſcription of human manners? It proceeds 
from the clamours which are raifed agamſt every 
author who hazards any opinions upon the philo- 


| fophy of life for the general benefit of mankind. 


We who honour in fo high a degree the courage 
of the warrior, why, like effeminate Sy8artTEs, 
do the foldings of a roſe-bud trouble our repoſe ? 
Why do we vomit forth injuries againſt that civil 
courage, the courage without arms, the eee ar 
- J_ of Ciczno? 


| Tun idea, that es? 18 cider 3 nor 5 5 
except in ReyuBLics, that under the democratic 5 
form of government alone people may ſpeak the 
*#RUTH with freedom and fafety, is not well 


founded. It is true that in ARISTOCRACLES, and 
| even under governments much more free, but 


where a fingle demagogue poſſeſſes the ſovereign = 
power, common-ſenſe is frequently conſidered as 
a crime. This abſurdity renders the mind timid, 


. and, of courſe, deprives the people of all their 


| Hberty, But in a MonarcHy, puniſhment, is, 


i in almoſt every inſtance, preſcribed by the laws 


of juſtice ; while in xxrusLics it is inflicted by 


- prejudice, paſſion, and ftate-neceflity. Under a 


5 ene, form of government, the firſt maxim 
ap NR „ 
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* parents inculcate into the minds of their children. 
is, not to make themſelves enemies. To this 
ſage counſel J remember replying, when I was 


very young, « My dear mother, do you not know, 
ee at! it is only a poor man who has no enemies * * 


- many republics, the citizen is under the au- 
thority and Jealous obſervation of a multitude of 


ſovereigns; but in a monarchy, the prince is 


the only man on whom his ſubjects are dependent. 


The number of maſters in a republic cruſhes 


the ſpirit; but in a monarchy, love and confi- 


dence in ox alone, raiſes the ſpirits, and renders 


the people happy. In every country, however, 
the rational man, who renounces all the uleleſs 
converſations of the world, who lives a life of So- 
litude, and who, ſuperior to every thing that he 
ſees, to all that he hears, forms the integrity of 
his mind in the tranquillity of retirement, by an 
intercourſe with the heroes of GREECE, of Rome, 
and of GREAT BRITAIN, lays a permanent founda»« 
tion for his future character, and acquires a noble 


{tyle of thinking beyond the e eee in- Es 


relive or We = 


- Tunen are che a I had to make 
FT W the Influence of Solitude upon the Mind. 
Many of them are perhaps, undigeſted, and _ 2 55 


mare are een not an RS 


, ; * % 
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| Duan and virtuous young man, into whoſe 

hands this book perchance may fall, receive 

with kindneſs and affection the good which it 

contains, and reject all that is cold and bad; all 
that does not touch and penetrate the heart. But 

if you thank me for the performance, if you 
bleſs me, if you acknowledge that I have en- 
lightened your mind, corrected your manners, 
and tranquilliſed your heart, I ſhall congratulate 
myſelf on the ſincerity of my intentions, and 


0 think my labours richly rewarded. If, in peruſing 


it, you find yourſelf able to juſtify your inclination 
for a wiſe and active Solitude, feel an averſion 
from thoſe ſocieties which only ſerve to deftroy 
time; and diſdain to employ vile and ſhameful 
means in the acquiſition of riches, I ſhall aſk no 
other benediction for my work. If you are 


fearful of opening your lips; if you labour under 


the continual apprehenſion of faying ſomething 8 


that may be conſidered ridiculous, in the under- 
ſtandings of thoſe who have granted to them- 

felves the monopoly of wir and rAs TE, and who, 
buy virtue of this uſurpation, go about utfermg the 


5 greateſt abſurdities—ah ! then THINK, that in 


fuch company I ſhould be conſidered. an "a 


7 Vlockhead with Page 


| Gurped in every 4 I Have: written * he 


real nn of my mind and by the immediate 
: feelings 
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feelings of my heart, a lady of great wit obſerved, 
on reading the two firſt parts of this work, 
that the moment I had 3 W 1 laid 
down * ow” 


Tuis method of wricing has certalaly produced 
| faults which a ſyſtematic philoſopher would pot. 
have committed. But I ſhall conſole myſelf for 
theſe errors, if this Chapter affords only a glimpſe 
of thoſe advantages which SoLrTupe affords to 
the minds, the underſtandings, and the characters 
of men; and that which follows ſhall excite a lively 
ſenſation of the true, noble, and ſublime pleaſures 
which it produces by a tranquil and affectionate 
contemplation of nature, and by an exquiſite ſen- 
ſibility for every thing that is Good and Fair. 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 
THE INFLUENCE OF SOLITUDE UPON THE HEART. 


Pract or MIND is, upon earth, the ſu- 
preme good. Simplicity of heart will procure | 


_ this invaluable bleſſing to the wiſe mortal who, 


renouncing the noiſy pleaſures of the world, 
ſets bounds to his deſires and inclinations, cheer- 
fully ſubmits himſelf to the decrees of Heaven, 
and, viewing thoſe around him with the eye of 


— charitable indulgence, feels no pleaſures more 
delightful than thoſe which are afforded by the 


ſoft murmur of a ſtream falling in caſcades from 


the ſummit of rocks, the refreſhing breezes of 
the young zephyrs, and the ſweet accents of the L 
woodland chaunters. 


” ld as n. become when the 


1 tempeſts of life have ſubſided; when thoſe miſ- 


| fortunes which cauſed our afflitions have vaniſhed ; 
when we fee ourſelves ſurrounded by friend- 
| ſhip, peace, TOR: * innocence, opal, and wy 
FE wenn oh 


Tur 
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Tux heart, to taſte the charms of retirement 
need not be without emotion. Oh! who would 
not prefer to every other enjoyment the ſoft 
melancholy which Solitude inſpires? ? Who would 
not renounce the univerſe for one ſingle tear of 
' Love ? The heart is ſuſceptible of this felicity, 
| when it has learned to admire with equal pleaſure 
NATURE in its ſublimeſt beauties, and in the 


mo deſt flower which decorates the valley; when 


it has learned to enjoy, at the ſame time, that 
infinite ſyſtem, that uniform ſucceſſion of parts, 


which expands the ſoul, and thoſe delicious de- Se 


_ rails which preſent ſoft and pleaſant images to 
the mind. Theſe pleaſures are not exclufively re- 
. ſerved for ſtrong energie minds, whoſe ſenſations 
are as lively as they are delicate, and upon whom, 
for that reaſon, cop and nap make an equal 


impreſſion. The pureſt happineſs, the moſt en- 


chanting tranquillity, are alſo within the reach 
of men whoſe temperament is cold ; who endowed 
with imaginations leſs bold and lively, always 
| perceive ſomething extravagant in the energic 

_ expreſſion of a ſtill more energic ſenſation : in the 
pictures, therefore, which are preſented to the 
eye of ſuch characters, the colouring muſt not 
be high, nor the teints too ſharp ; for, as the bad 


ſtrikes them lefs, ſo alſo they are leſs —— 


1 the Fele 3 


Tux 


Tas higheſt enjoyments of the heart are, in 
Solitude, derived from the IMAaOI NATION. The 
touching aſpect of delightful nature; the va- 


riegated verdure of the foreſts; the noiſe of 
an impetuous torrent; the quivering motion 
of the foliage; the harmony of the groves, and 


the fine imagery of an extenſive proſpect, raviſh 


the ſoul ſo entirely, and abſorb in ſuch a man= 
ner all our faculties, that the ſentiments of the 


mind are inſtantly converted into ſenſations of 
the heart. The view of an agreeable landſcape 


| excites the ſofteſt emotions, and gives birth ro 
Pleafing and virtuous ſentiments : all this is ww - 


duced ud the charms of f imagination. 


Tam IMAGINATION, how it atts wich —— 
f e cloaths every object with ſeductive 


charms. Oh! how ealy it is to renounce noiſy 


pleaſures and tumultuous aſſemblies for the enjoy- 
ment of that philoſophic repoſe which Solitude 
affords! Awful ſenſations and the ſoſteſt raptures 
are. alternately excited by the deep gloom of fo- 
reſts, . the tremendous height of broken rocks, 
and the multiplicity of ſublime, majeſtic objects, 
wzich fill the ſcite af 2 dehghtful landicape. 
Pain, however excrucia 
quiſhed bys the ſoft, ſerious, agreeable emotions 


and reveries with which the. ſurround 


; quillity 1 the mind, The — of . 5 
* „ tirement, fe Re 
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tirement, and the awful filence of nature, im- 
preſs an idea of the happy contraſt between ſim- 


plicity and grandeur. Our feelings become more 


' exquiſite, and our admiration more lively, in 


- 


Proportion to the pleaſures we receive. 


I nap been, during the 6980 of many years, 
familiar with the ſublimeſt appearances of nature, 


when I ſaw, for the firſt time, a garden cultivated 


in the Engliſh taſte near Hanover : and ſoon 
afterwards I beheld one in the ſame ſtyle, but on 


a much larger ſcale, at MARIEN WERDER, about 
the diſtance of a league from the former. I was 


not then appriſed of the extent of that art which 
{ports with the moſt ungrateful ſoil, and, by a 
new ſpecies of creation, converts even barren 
ſandy mountains into fertile and ſmiling land- 
ſcapes. This magic art makes an aſtoniſhing im- 
preſſion on the mind; it excites in every heart, 
not yet inſenſible to the delightful charms of 


cultivated nature, all the pleaſures which Soli- 


rude, rural repoſe, and a ſecluſion from the haunts 
of men, can procure. I cannot recolle& a ſingle 


day during the early part of my reſidence at 
 Hanove without tears of gratitude and joy. 
Torn from the boſom of my country, from the 


_ embraces of my family, and driven from every- 
thing that I held dear in life, my mind was not 
ſuſceptible of any other ſentiments than thoſe of 


2 -o oY REI oo 
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the deepeſt melancholy. But when I entered the 
little garden of my late friend M. ps Hinvses, 
near Hanoves, I forgot for the moment both my 
country and my grief. 


Tax charm was new to my mind. I was not 

then appriſed that it was poſſible, upon ſo ſmall a 
ſcale, to imitate the enchanting variety and the 
noble ſimplicity of Nature. I was not till then 
convinced that her aſpect alone is ſufficient, at 
the firſt view, to obliterate all the oppreſſion of 

the world, to excite in our breaſts the pureſt 
luxury, to fill our minds with every ſentiment 
that can create a fondneſs for life. I ſtill bleſs the 
Hour when I firſt learned this ſecret. 


& Tuis new re-union of ART and NATURE, Which f 
Was invented not in China, but in England, is 

founded upon a refined taſte for the beauties of 
nature, confirmed by experience, and by the ſen- 
timents which a chaſte fancy reflects upon a 
feeling heart. HiRchrELD, the great painter 
of nature, an amiable and ſenſible philoſopher, 
the firſt German who, by his admirable theories, 
Introduced among us a knowledge of gardening, 
is become, by his communications upon this ſub- 
ject, one of the great benefactors to his coun- 


Wa. FTuxzs 
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Turk are, without doubt, many. GERMAx- 
 Excr1sn gardens fo whimſically and ridiculouſly 
laid out, that they only excite - pity and con- 
tempt. Who can forbear laughing to ſee foreſts 
of poplar-trees ſcarcely large enough to warm a 
chamber-ſtove for a week; mole-hills, which 
they call mountains; menageries of tame and 


ſavage animals, birds and amphibions creatures, 


grinning in native grandeur upon tin ; bridges 
without number acroſs a river which a couple of 
ducks would drink dry; wooden fiſhes ſwim- 


ming in canals which the pump every morning 


ſupplies with water? All this is certainly not lefs 
natural than the pitiful taſte of our anceſtors. 
But if, on the contrary, in the garden of M. 
Hinuszes at Marienwerder every look elevates my 
foul towards God, if every point of view affords 
to the eye ſublime repoſe, if on every bank I diſ- 
cover ſcenes ever ſmiling and ever new, if my 
heart feels relief from the aſpect of this enchant- 
ing place, ſhall I amuſe myſelf by diſcuſſing, 
whether what I ſee might have been done in a 
different way, and permit the dull rules of cold 
and taſteleſs maſters to diminiſh my pleaſures ? 
Scenes of ſerenity, whether created by taſteful art, 
or by the cunning hand of nature, always convey 
tranquillity to the heart; an effect which it owes 
to the imagination. If a ſoft ſilence breathes 
around, and every object is pleaſant to my view; 
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if rural ſcenes abſorb all my attention, and diſſi- 
pate the grief that lies heavy on my heart ; if the 
the lovelineſs of Solitude enchants me, and, gradu- 
ally ſubduing my ſoul, leaves it full of beneyo- 
lence, love, and content ; I ought to thank God 
for the imagination which, although it has in- 
deed frequently cauſed the trouble of my life, has 
always led me, in retirement, to ſome friendly 
rock, upon which I could hang while I contem- 
plated with greater compoſure the tempeſts I had 
_ eſcaped*. A celebrated Engliſh writer has ſaid, 
that SqLiTUDE, on the firſt view of it, inſpires 
« the mind with terror, becauſe every thing that 
ee brings with it the idea of privation 15 terrific, 


5 «and ' therefore ſublime, like ſpace, darkneſs, 


and filence.” In Swiſerland, and eſpecially 
near the Canton of Bezxz, the Alps haye at a 


* A French writer has embelliſhed this idea with all the 
riches of eloquence. © There is no mind of ſenfibility which 

* has not taſted in the retreats of Sol ir uE thoſe delicious 

« moments when Man, flying from the deluſions of falhoad, 
enters into his own heart to ſeek the ſparks of truth! What 
« pleaſure, after having been toſſed during many years on the 
44 ſea of life, to climb ſome friendly rock, and reflect in peace 
« and ſafety on the tempeſt and ſhipwrecks which enſued? 
Happy the man who can then forget the idle prejudices 
* which occupy the mind: the miſeries of humanity vaniſh 
« from his ſight ; auguſt Tzu Tu fills bis boſom with the pureſt 
« joys. It is only in theſe moments, and in thoſe which pre. 
0. cede the diſſolution of our mortal frame, chat MAN can learn 
« . he is upon this earth, and what this earth 3 is to him.“ 


3 diſtance 


— 
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diſtance an aſtoniſhing grandeur of appearance; 
but viewed nearer, they inſpire images terrific and 
ſublime. That ſpecies of grandeur which ac- 
companies the idea of infinity, charms the eye 
when ſeen at a proper diftance. The heart feels 
nothing but raviſhment, while the eye obſerves 
from afar the uninterrupted chain of theſe im- 
menſe mountains, theſe enormous maſſes rifing 
one above the other. The ſucceſſion of ſoft and 
lively ſhades temper the impreſſion, and give to 
this prodigious wall of rocks more of the agree- 
able than the ſublime. On the contrary, a mind 
of ſenſibility cannot take a near view of theſe 
mountains without feeling an involuntary trem- 
bling. The eye looks with fear on their eternal 
ſnows, their fteep aſcents, their obſcure caverns, 
the torrents which precipitate themſelves with 
_ reſounding noiſe over their ſummits, forming 
innumerable caſcades, the dark foreſts of fir with © 
which their ſides are overcharged, and the enor- 
mous fragments of rocks which 'time and tem- 
peſts have detached from their foundations, 
How my heart beat, when, for the firſt time, I 
climbed through a ſteep and narrow path upon 
_ thoſe ſublime deſerts, continually diſcovering new 
mountains riſing over my head, while upon 
the leaſt ſtumble death menaced me in a thou- 
ſand different ſhapes below ! But imagination 
ſoon begins to Wie when you pere your- : 


ſelf 
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ſelf alone in the midſt of all this grandeur of 
nature, and reflect from theſe heights on the 


nothingneſs of human power, and the weakneſs | 
-.of the greateſt Monarchs ! 


Tur Hiſtory of Swi Herland evinces, that 
the inhabitants of theſe mountains are not men 
of a degenerated caſt, but that their ſentiments 

are elevated, and their feelings warm. Their 

boldneſs and intrepidity is innate; the ſpirit of 

Liberty gives wings to their ſouls ; and they tram- 
Ple tyranny and tyrants under their feet. But 

the ſpirit of liberty is only to be found genuine 
among the inhabitants of the Alps; for all the 
Swiss are not in reality free, although they have 


notions of liberty, love their country, and return 


their thanks to TAE ALMIcaTy for that happy 
peace which permits each individual to live 

quietly under his vine, and to N the ſhade = 
his fig-tree. 


Tur Alps in Sw Yerland are inhabited by a race 


men ſometimes unſociable, but always good 


and generous. The ſeverity of their climate 
renders them hardy and robuſt, while their paſ- 
toral life adds ſoftneſs to their characters. An 
Engliſhman has ſaid, that he who never heard 
thunder in the Alps, cannot conceive any idea 
of the n of the lightning, the rolling 
IMS and 
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and the burſt of the thunder which roars .round 
the horizon of theſe immenſe mountains. The 
inhabitants of the Alps therefore, who have never 
ſeen better houſes than their own cabins, or any 
other country than their native rocks, conceive 
every part of the univerſe to be formed of the 
fame rough materials, and a ſcene of unceaſing 
5 tempeſts. 


Tas Heavens, however, are not always threaten- 
ing; the lightning does not continually flaſh upon 


their eyes; immediately after the moſt dreadful 


tempeſts, the hemiſphere clears itſelf by ſlow de- 
grees, and becomes ſerene. The heads and hearts 


of rx Swiss are of a ſimilar nature; kindneſs 


ſucceeds to anger; and generoſity to the moſt 
brutal fury: this may be eaſily proved, not 
only from the records of hiſtory, but from recent 


Oxs of the inhabitants of theſe ſtupendous 
mountains, GENERAL DE REDin, born in the 
Canton of Schwitz, was enrolled very early in 
life in the Swiſs guards, and had attained the 
tation of Lieutenant-General. His long reſidence 

at Paris and Verſailles, however, did not in any de- 


gree alter his character; and he continued 


Through life a Swifs. The orders iſſued by che 
Coutt of Verfailles in the year 1764 for the re- 
(2 S gulatiog 


F 
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: gulation of the Swiſs who were in the ſervice of 
that Court, occaſioned great diſcontents in the 

Canton of Schwitz. The citizens conſidered this 
innovation as extremely prejudicial to their an- 
cient privileges, and they threw the blame of 


this meaſure upon GxxERAL Repin. At this 
criſis the wife of the General, who reſided on 
his eſtate, was exerting all her intereſt to raiſe 


recruits ; but the ſound of the French drum was 


become diſguſting to the ears of the citizens of 


the Canton, and they ſaw with indignation the 


white cockade placed in the hats of the deluded 


| peaſants. The Magiſtrate, apprehenſive that 


this fermentation might ultimately cauſe an in- 
ſurrection among the people, thought it his duty 


to prohibit Map AME DE REDIx from continuing 


to raiſe her levies. The lady required him mo 
give a certificate in writing of this prohibition ; 


| but the Magiſtrate was not at that moment 
inclined to adopt fo ſpirited a meaſure againſt | 


the intereſts of France; and the wife of the 


General continued to raiſe her recruits. This 
bold defiance of the prohibition irritated the 


inhabitants of the Canton: they ſummoned u 


General Diet, and Mavamz Dt Revin _ap- 
_ peared before the Four TRHOUsA ND. The 
* drum,” ſaid ſhe, © ſhall never ceaſe to bear, 
until you give me a certificate, which may 
5 ne * huſband to the Court of France far 
bi or 
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« not completing the number of his men.” 
They granted her the certificate ſhe demanded, 
and the General was at the ſame time enjoined 
to uſe his intereſt at the Court of France for the 
ſervice of his country. Theſe meaſures being 
adopted, the Canton waited in anxious expectation. 
of receiving ſatisfactory accounts from Paris ; 
but unhappily very diſſatisfactory accounts arrived. 
The feelings of the inhabitants were irritated beyond 
reſtraint; and thoſe who were poſſeſſed of credit and 
authority publicly maintained that the new regu- 
lation endangered both their liberties and their 
religion. The general diſcontent was inſtantly 
converted into popular fury, The Diet was 
again aſſembled, and it was publicly reſolved not 
to furniſh the KING or France with any troops 
hereafter. The treaty of alliance in 1713 was 
torn from the archieves of the country, and 
GENERAL Rxbix was ordered to return imme- 
diately with the ſoldiers under his command, 
upon pain of perpetual exile, Revin obtained 
the King's leave of abſence for himſelf and his 
regiment; and they returned obedient to. the 
order of the Diet. The General entered Schwitz, 
the metropolis of the Canton, at the head of his 
troops, with drums beating and colours flying, 
and marched immediately towards the church. 
'  Rxpiw placed the colours by the fide of the 
great altar, fell upon his knees, and offered 
= up 
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up his thanks to God. He then diſeharged his 
ſoldiers, paid their arrears, and gave them their 
accoutrements and clothes; and with tears in his 


eyes, while they wept around him, took his 
leave. The fury of the populace ſeemed to in- 
creaſe, when they found the man in their cuſtody 
whom they conſidered as a perfidious wretch, a 


traitor who had favoured the new regulations at 


the Court of Verſailles, and who had conſpired to 


give a mortal blow to the intereſts of his 


country. The General Diet afſembled, and 
and Repin was ſummoned to diſcloſe the manner 
in which theſe new regulations had paſſed, in 
order that they might know the terms on 
which they ſtood with FaAncE, and learn the 
degree of offence the traitor had committed, ſo 
that they migh t afterwards grant him a pardon 


or apportion his puniſhment. Repin, perfectly 


aware that, under the real circumſtances of the 
caſe, eloquence would be vainly exerted againſt 
minds ſo heated in the cauſe, contented himſelf 
with ſaying roughly, and in few words, that all the 
world knew the manner in which things had 


paſſed, and that he was as innocent with regard 


to the new regulation, as he was of the cauſes 
aſſigned for his diſmiſſion. The traitor then 


„ will not confeſs !” exclaimed the moſt furious 
of the Members ; © hang him on the next tree— 


F cut him to pieces.” _ Theſe menaces were in- 
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ſtantly repeated by the whole Aſſembly; Rzvin, 
| however, continued perfectly tranquil. . A troop 
of furious peaſants mounted THE ROSTRUM, While 
Revin ftood by the ſide of the Magiſtrates. 
It was at this time raining. A young man, the 
godſon of Revin, held a parapluie over his 
head. One of the enraged multitude, with a 
blow of his ſtick, broke the parapluie to pieces, 
exclaiming, Let the villain be uncovered.” 
Rage ſwelled the boſom of the youth. Ah! 
% ah” ! faid he, I did not know that my god- 
« father had betrayed his country: but ſince it 
«* is ſo, bring me a cord this moment, that I 
* may ſtrangle him.” The Members of the 
Council formed a circle round the General, and 
entreated him, with uplifted hands, to think of 
his danger; to confeſs that he had not perhaps 
oppoſed the regulation with proper vehemence ; 
and to offer the ſacrifice of his whole fortune as 
a reparation for the offence he had committed, 
on condition that they would ſpare bis life. 
| Revix walked out of the circle with a grave and 
tranquil air, and made the ſign of fileace with his 
hand. The whole Aſſembly waited with im- 


| patience to hear the General confeſs; and the 
greater number of the Members flattered him 

with the hopes of pardon. © My dear country- 

* men,“ ſaid the General, © you are not igno- 


3 * 1 bare ſerred che King or Fraxcs 
Re * „ 
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cc two-and-forty years. You know, and many 
* among you who were with me in the ſervice 
© can bear witneſs of its truth, how frequently 1 
< have appeared in the face of the enemy, and 
© the manner in which I have conducted myſelf 
ce in ſeveral battles. I conſidered every engage- 
e ment as the laſt day of my life. But I here 
e proteſt, in the preſence of Almighty God, who 
© knows all hearts, who liſtens to my words, who 
c is to judge us all, that I never appeared before 
the enemy with a conſcience more tranquil, 
<« pure, and innocent, than I at this moment | 
« poſſeſs ; and am now ready to yield up my 
« life, if you think proper to condemn me for 
not confeſſing an infidelity of which I have 
5 not been guilty. 0 


Taz dignity with which the General el 
this declaration, and the rays of truth which 
beamed upon his countenance, calmed the fury 
of the aſſembly, and he was ſaved. But both he 
and his wife ſoon afterwards quitted the Canton. 
She entered into a religious convent at URI, and 
he retired into a deep cavern among the rocks, 
where he lived two years in Solitude. The fury 
of his countrymen, however, at length ſubſided; 

he returned to the Canton, and rewarded their 
ingtatitude by the moſt ſignal ſervices. Every 
individual then recollected the integrity and 
magnanimity of the General; and to compenſate 
1 one eee "I 
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the injuries and injuſtice he had received, they 5 
elected him BAILLI, or firſt officer of the Canton: 


nay, what very rarely happens, they afterwards 


elected him three times ſuceeſſively to this im- 
Portant dignity. 


Tuis is the characteriſtic diſpoſition of the 


people who inhabit the Alps of Swiſſerland; 


alternately mild and violent: following, in the 


extreme, the dictates of a bold and lively ima- 
_ bination, their paſſions and affections experience 


the ſame viciſſitudes as their climate. But 1 


_ candidly acknowledge, that I would rather live 
in Solitude among the rocks of Ux1, than be 
perpetual BarLL1 of the Canton of Schwirz. 


TRE continual view | of the ſublime deſerts of 


the Alps may perhaps contribute to render Taz 
Swiss rude and unpoliſhed ; but, as in every 
ſimilar ſituation, their hearts are improved in 
| kindneſs and good-nature by the tranquillity of 
| their fields, and the ſmiling beauty of the ſcenery 
by which they are ſurrounded. The Engliſh 
arriſts acknowledge, that the face of nature in 
| » SW1ISSERLAND is too ſublime and too majeſtic for 
1 8 8 2 pencil to render a faithful repreſentation of 


But what exquiſite enjoyments muſt they 


2 experience upon thoſe romantic hills, in 
choſe agreeable vallies, upon the happy borders 5 


of 
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of thoſe ſtill and tranſparent Lakxes*! Ah! it 
is there that Nature may be cloſely examined: it 

is there that ſhe appears in her higheſt pomp 
and ſplendour, If the view of the oak, the elm, 
the dark firs which people theſe immenſe foreſts, 
convey no pleaſures ; if the ſight of thoſe majeſtic 
trees excites no pleaſing emotion in your mind, 
there ſtill remain the myrtle of Venus, the al- 


* I feel great delight in reading in the Letters upon 
SwissERLAND by the Profeſſor MI x ERS, with what ami. 
able ſenſibility that philoſopher ſeated himſelf upon the banks 

of the Lake of Birr, and quietly reſigned himſelf to all the 
emotions of his ſoul !—<« When I am fatigued,” ſays M. 
MIN ERS to one of his friends at Gr TI x EN, „ and it pleaſes 
my fancy to conſider more attentively the ſeveral objects 
«© which ſurround me, I ſeat myſelf upon the firſt bank, or the 
wall of a vine under which people continually paſs. I never 
C ijndulge this diſpoſition without experiencing ag inexpreſ- 

44 fible tranquillity. The laſt time it was about fix o'clock, 

* while the ſun was ſinking behind the ridge of Jun A. The 

dark green firs which grow almoſt alone to a certain height 

* on the mountain; the oaks of a brighter verdure which 
« ſucceed them ;ithe vines, ſtill livelier in their teints, in the 

* middle of which I was ſeated; and a conſiderable portion of 
"2 7 the Lake, which by that means appeared more extenſive, was 
« inthe ſhade; while the otherpart of the Lake, the oppoſite 
« ſhore, BI EL, and Nipaw, and the tops of the GLAcizrs. 
severe ſtill brightened by the laſt rays of the ſun. Below, 
the bleating of the flocks tranſported me in idea to the ſmil. 
ing plains of Ax cAp1A; above, I heard the hum of pea- 
3 85 ſants, and of fiſhermen, whoſe boats I could ſcarce diſcover; 
« with the affecting murmur of THz LAKE, gently rolling its 
« waves * the rocks which over-hang 1 its banks.“ 
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mond-tree, the jeſſamine, the pomegranate, and . 
thoſe eminences covered with luxurious vines. 
Rellect, that in no country of the globe Nature 

is more rich and variegated in her appearances 
than in-Sw1ISSERLAND, and that it was the land- 
| ſcape and the jake of Zukich which inſpired the 
lors of the immortal GzssNeER; the moſt 

agreeable of all the poets of nature, 


Tuxsx ſublime beauties raiſe the heart; and 
ſtrike the imagination in a much more lively 
manner than ſofter ſcenes; as a fine night 
affords a more auguſt and ſolemn ſpectacle than 
the mildeſt day. In coming from Frzscari, 

vy the fide of the ſmall lake of NENMI, which 

| hes in a deep valley fo incloſed by mountains 
44AäkäAkͤk᷑Zdvuencd foreſts that the winds never agitate its 
{urface, it is impoſſible not to exclaim with the 
. poet, that here = _ : 


0 Black Melancholy 0 and . * canes 1 
A death. like ſilence, and a dread repoſe: 
Her gloomy preſence ſaddens all the 8 
«« Shades every flower, and darkens every green, | 
«« Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 
= And breathes a browner horror on the woods.” 


Tors, * ta Auland. ver. 65 | 


unn the fout 8 and the mind he 


| comes * and . you aun, diſcover 
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from the garden of the Capuchins near Arzano, 
the little melancholy lake with all the mountains 
and foreſts which ſurround it; the caſtle of Gan- 
 DOLPHO, With FRESCATI and all its rural villas 
on one ſide ; on the other, the handſome city of 
ALBANO, the village and caſtle of Riccia and 
Gus ANo, with their hills decked with vine 
leaves; below, the entenſive of plains of Camea- 


. NIA, in the middle of which Romz, formerly 


the miſtreſs of the univerſe, raiſes. its majeſtic 
head; and laſtly, beyond all theſe objects, the 
hills of Tivoli, the APPENNINES, and the 
Medite rranean | fea 95 „ Ss 


Tuns che view of ſublime © or - beautiful objetts 
differently affects the heart; the SUBLIME excite 

fear and terror; the BEAUTIFUL create only ſoft 

and agreeable ſenſations. But both of them en- 
large and aggrandize the ſphere of the imagina- 
tion, and enable us more ſatisfactorily to ſeek 
e within ourſeives.. + 


* A Ga Lady, ws poſſeſſes a very lively imagination, 
undertook a voyage to Italy for the re- eſtabliſiment of her 
health. Her ſtrength increaſed day after day. When ſhe 


found herſelf on the cite of ALBANO, above deſcribed, ſhe 


| endeavoured to expreſs to her companions the emotions which 
the view of this ſcene occaſioned ; but her feelings were ſo 


exquiſite, that they deprived her of the power of utterance, 


and ſhe N n, 1 185 without being able jo 
s To = 
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To experience theſe pleaſures, it is not neceſ- 
fary to viſit SwiSSERLAND and Ira. There 
is no perſon who may not, by quietly traverſing 
the mountains with his gun, and without running 
after poetic images, like KLEISsT“, learn to feel 
how much the great ſcene of nature will affect 
the heart, eſpecially when aſſiſted by the powers 
of imagination. The ſight of an agreeable land- 
ſcape, the various points of view which ſpacious 
_ plains afford, the freſhneſs of the zephyrs, the 
beauty of the ſky, and the appetite which a long 
chace procures, will give feelings of health, and 
make every ſtep dem too ſhort, The privation 


of every object that can recal the idea of depen- 


dence, accompanied by domeſtic comfort, health- 
ful exerciſe, and uſeful occupations, will add 


vigour to thought, give warmth to imagination, 


| preſent the moſt agreeable and ſmiling images to 
the mind, and inebriate the heart with delicious 
| ſenſations. A man with a fine imagination 
would be more happy in a dark priſon than, 
without imagination, amidſt the moſt magnifi- 
cent ſcenery. But even to a mind deprived of 
this happy faculty, the rich harveſt of rural life 
will alone perform miracles upon the heart. Who 
: among Us, alas! has not experienced, in the hours 


"SM er aint poet of Germany, abel 
dy his Poem upon SraIxX o. 
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bf languor and diſguſt, the powerful effects 
which a view of the enchanting pleaſures enjoyed 


How fondly the heart partakes of all his joys! 


With what freedom, cordiality, and kindneſs, 
we take him by the hand, and liſten to his plain 
unlettered tales! How ſuddenly do we feel our 


boſoms intereſted in every object that concerns 


him! Rural ſcenes difplay, refine, and meliorate 
the lurking inclinations of the heart, and afford 
a variety of pleaſures even to thoſe who, buried 


in the ſink of cities, ſcarcely know what * 
= if 5 . 


Py 


. A F nen officer, on his return to his native 


country after @ long abſence, exclaimed, © It 

« is only in rural life that a man can truly enjoy _ 
© the treaſures of the heart, himſelf, his wife, 
children and his friends. The country 


e his; 
© has, in every reſpect, the greater advantage 
s over the town. The air is pure, the proſpects 
< ſmiling, the walks pleaſant, the living com- 
<« fortable, the manners ſimple, and the mind 


«virtuous, The paſſions unfold themſelves * 
© without injury to any - perſon. The boſom, 


< inſpired by the love of liberty, feels itſelf de- 


e pendent on Heaven alone. Nature ſatisfies 
c the moſt avaricious mind by the endleſs 
« bounty of her gifts. The warrior may follow 
0 che chace; the voluptuary may cultivate the 
| TE rich 
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« rich fruits of the earth; and the philoſopher 
b. indulge his contemplation at eaſe. — Oh! 
how ſtrongly this writer moves and intereſts my 
heart when he tells me, by this affecting paſſage 
of his work“ I ſhould prefer a reſidence in my 
ec native fields to all others; not becauſe they are 
c more beautiful; but becauſe I was there brought 
« up. The ſpot on which we paſs our earlieſt 
days poſſeſſes a ſecret charm, an inexpreſſible 
tt enchantment, fuperior to any other enjoyment 
« the world affords, and the loſs of which no other 
country can compenſate ; the ſpot where the 
40 gambols of my infant days were played; thoſe 
<«. happy days which paſſed without inquietude or 
cares. The finding of a bird's neſt then filled 
« my boſon with the higheſt Joy. What de- 
< light have I felt from the careſſes of 'a par- 
a tridge, in making it peck at me, in feeling 
its little heart beat againſt my hand! Happy 

« he who returns to the place of his firſt attach- 
ment; that place where he fondly fixed his 


« love on all around him; where every object 


bc appeared amiable to his eyes; the fertile 
fields in which he uſed to run and exerciſe 
. hamdſelf; the WO which he uſed. to 2 
nge *,” 14 


Jo this 1 in ah F nch 8 of this 3 is 
ſubjoined the following note: Not knowing the traveller 
who is here alluded to, we beg his excuſe for having ven- 
tured to —— it into French from the text in German.” 
1 THESE 
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Tazse delightful ſentiments engrave inde- 
libly on our hearts the remembrance ' of our 
infancy, of thoſe happy times which we paſſed 
with ſo much pleaſure in the charming Solitudes 
of our native country. ty 


Tus, at every period of our exiſtence, and 
in every place, the freedom and tranquillity of 
a country life will induce us to exclaim with 
the ſacred orator, © How happy is the wiſe and 
« yjrtuous man, who knows how to enjoy tran- 

e quillity with true dignity and perfect eaſe, 
independent of every thing around him! 
How preferable is this happy calm to the 

*< deafening clamour, the falſe joys, the daz- 

« zling ſplendour of the faſhionable world! 
What refined, noble, generous ſentiments riſe 
© and unfold themſelves in retirement, which, 
during the din of buſineſs and the diffipations 
« of pleaſure, lie concealed at the bottom of 
e the ſoul, fearful of the contemptuous ſneer of 0 
by wicked and unthinking minds! Rt 


on * beloved ZolbixorzA - 1 have felt 


in the pleaſures of a retired domeſtic life the 5 
truth of thoſe doctrines which you announced at 


LEIPSICK 3 doctrines winch do not inculcate 8 


A celebrated preacher of Germany. 
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cold and ſterile theology, but wiſe and virtuous 
precepts which warm and animate the heart. 
I have ſeen, as you deſcribed, that in the bowers 
of retirement the vexations of buſineſs may be 


forgot; that ſorrow, too poignant to remove, 


may be lulled to reſt in the boſom of friendſhip, 


and the heart revived by the charms of conſola- 


tion; that the mind may be brightened by riſing 


hopes, and the ſtorms of evans ſuſpended until 
returning fortitude enables us to ſupport them, 


or we gain ſufficient courage to drive them away, 
Studious men frequently abandon their labour, 
and retreating from recondite reſearches find, in 
the enjoyments of domeſtic innocence, and the 
| ſimple, honeſt manners of their domeſtics, more 
happineſs, tranquillity, cordial enjoyment, and 


mental pleafure, than even the arts and ſciences 
are capable of affording. In the private ceconomy 


of rural retirement, every one obtains the exact 


portion of praiſe and approbation which he merits, 
and he obtains them from thoſe whoſe praiſe and 


approbation it is his utmoſt ambition to acquire. Rs 
Here the unfortunate are relieved, the wretched 


made happy, the wanderer put into his right way; 
and Te: 9 in ſatisfaction and con- 


Tux 
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Tas calm of rural life inſpires a ſoft and tran- 
quil diſpoſition, which, while it renders the noiſy 
pleaſures of the world inſipid, enables us to taſte 
the charms of Solitude with increaſed delight. 
The happy indolence peculiar to Italians, who, 
under the pleaſures of a clear unclouded ſky, are 
always poor, but never miſerable, e. Aan 
greatly to improve the heart. The mildneſs of 
their climate, and the fertility of their ſoil, com- 
penſate for every-thing. Docrox Mook, an 
Engliſh traveller, whoſe works afford me great 
delight, ſays, that © the Italians are the greateſt 
<« loungers in the world; and while walking in the 
&« fields, or ſtretched in the ſhade, ſeem to enjoy 
the ſerenity and genial warmth of their climate 
ce with a degree of luxurious indulgence peculiar 


ce to hemſclyes. Without ever running into the 


*« daring exceſſes of THE ENGLISH, or difplaying 5 
« the friſky vivacity of THe Frtncn, or the 

cc ſtubborn phlegm of Taz GERMAxs, the Italian 

e populace diſcover a ſpecies of ſedate ſenſibility 
b to every ſource of enjoyment, from which, 
6 perhaps, they derive a greater degree of hap- 
0 pal than * of the other,” 


UnDzr "is leaking . of thoſe ob · 
jects which afflict and torment the heart, the 
mind unavoidably indulges agrecable en. 5 

8 * 
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and romantic ſentiments. This condition has its 
fair ſide. A romantic diſpoſition may lead the 
mind into extravagance and error, may fre- 
quently engender baſe and contemptible paſ- 
ſions, habituate it to a light and airy mode of 
thinking, prevent it from directing its faculties 
to rational ends, and obſcure the proſpect of true 
happineſs; for the ſoul cannot eaſily quit the 
illuſion on which it dwells with ſuch fond de- 
light; and the ordinary duties if life, and its 
more noble and ſubſtantial pleaſures are, per- 
| haps, thereby obſtructed ®: but romantic ſenti- 
ments do not in general render the mind un- 


* « The influence of the 1 imagination on the conduct of life,” 
= ſays Dr. AxRBuTHNoOT, © is one of the molt important points 
«© in moral philolophy. It were eaſy, by an induction of 
* facts, to prove that the imagination direQs almoſt all the 
* paſſions, and mixes with almoſt every circumſtance of action 
or pleaſure. Let any man, even of the coldeſt head and 

« ſobereſt induſtry, analyſe the idea of what he calls his inte- 
« reſt, he will find that it conſiſts chiefly of certain degrees 
* of decency, beauty, and order, variouſſy combined into 
one ſyſtem, the idol of which he ſeeks to enjoy by labour, 
« hazard, and ſelf-denial. It is, on this account, of the laſt 
«© conſequence to regulate theſe images by the ſtandard of na- 
* ture and the general good; otherwiſe the imagination, by 
e heightening ſome objects beyond their real exiſtence and 
beauty, or by repreſenting others in a more odious and 
s* terrible ſhape than they deſerve, may of courſe engage us 
*in purſuits utterly inconſiſtent with the moral * of 
” 1 —THE TRANSLATOR, | 


happy, 
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 kappy. Who, alas! has ever really experienced 


the happineſs he has enjoyed * the Pars: of 
imagination: . 


Rouss Au, in his youth, was a great reader 


of novels; and being hurried away by the ima- 


ginary objects with which this ſpecies of cofnpo- 
ſition abounds, and his own romantic mind, he 
became careleſs of the world. From this ſource 


_ ſprung that taſte for Solitude which he preſerved 


to an advanced period of his life; a taſte in ap- 
pearance dictated by melancholy and miſan- 
thropy, and which he attributed to the kind, 
tender, and affeftionate diſpoſition of his heart. 
Natural or experimental philoſophy, therefore, 

not being able to raiſe in his mind ſentiments _ 


ſufficiently warm and animated, he foughr, by 


eite the field of fiction. 


Turkk are wanderings of che imagination 
which may be indulged in Solitude, without 


doing any injury either to the ſentiments of the 


mind, or the ſenſations of the heart. I have, in 
the varieties of my fortune, always found ſome 
individual to whom my heart has fondly at- 
tached itſelf. Oh! if the friends J left in Swis- 
sERTAND knew how frequently, during the 
filence of the night, I paſs with them thoſe 
hours which ſhould be facred to fleep ; if they 
j - > hab... 
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knew that neither time nor abſence can efface 
from my mind the remembrance how dear they 
have been to me from my earlieſt youth; if they 
knew how ſpeedily the ſoft remembrance diſſi- 


pates my ſorrows, and makes me forget misfor- | 


tune; they would perhaps rejoice. to find that J 
ſtill live among them in imagination, — I 
may be dead to them 1 in reality. 


Ler not a ſ ley man, whoſe heart is warmed 
by ſentiments noble and refined, ever be thought 
unhappy! He, of whom the ſtupid vulgar ſo 


1 freely complain - be, whom they conclude to be 


the victim of every melancholy idea, of every 
ſombrous reflection, frequently taſtes the live- 
lueſt pleaſures. The French conceived Roussxau 
to be of a gloomy diſpoſition. He certainly 
was not ſo during a great portion of his life; he 
certainly was not ſo when he wrote to M. DE 
 MarLnzss, the chancellor's ſon, © I cannot ex- 
c preſs to you, Sir, how much I am affected by per- 


. “ ceiving that you conſider me the moſt unhappy 
© of mankind, The public will, without doubt, 


* judge of me as you do; and this is the cauſe 
of my affliction. Oh! that my feelings Were : 
c but known to the whole univerſe ! that every 


* man would endeavour to follow my example! 
de peace would then reign throughout the world; 


* men would no longer dream _ calumaniating 
te each other; and there would no longer be 
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* wicked men, when no one would find it their 
& jntereſt to be wicked. If it be aſked, how I 


ce could find enjoyment when I was alone ?—In 
* myſelf, in the whole univerſe, in every thing 
* that does, in every thing that can exiſt therein; 
e in all that the eye finds beautiful in the real 


_ « world, or the imagination in the intellectual. 
e collected about me every thing that is flatter- 


“ing to the heart; my deſires were the rule of 


0: my pleaſures. No! the moſt voluptuous have 


« never experienced ſuch refined delights ; and 


have always enjoyed my chimeras much more 
1 15 than 5 had been realiſed, 5 


1 Tame is | undoubtedly A high and romantic 
ſtyle in theſe expreſſions; but oh! ye ſtupid 


vulgar, who would not prefer the warm wander- 
| ings of Rousszau's fancy to your cold and 
_ creeping underſtandings ? Who would not joy- 
fully renounce your vague converſation, your 
_ deceitful felicities, your boaſted urbanity, your 
_ noiſy nonſenſe, puerile paſtimes and prejudices, 


for a quiet and contented life in the boſom of a 


happy family? Who would not rather ſeek in 
the ſilence of the woods, upon the daiſied borders 
of a peaceful lake, thoſe pure and ſimple plea- 


ſures of nature, which leave ſo delightful an im- 
preſſion, and produce joys ſo Pute, fo affecting, 
fo different from your own ? 


Eci oov Es 
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 Ecrocuss are fictions, but they are GRions of 
_ the moſt natural and agreeable kind, the pureſt and 
moſt ſublime deſcriptions of rural happineſs. _ 


Real pleaſure can only be found in retire- 
ment, where the ſoul, diſengaged from the tor- 
ments of the world, no longer feels thofe artifi- 
_ cial deſires which render her unhappy both in 


proſpect and fruition. Content with little, fatis- 


| fied with all, ſurrounded by love and innocence, 
we perceive in retirement the golden age of the 
poets revived, of which the worldly-minded man 
regrets the loſs. But theſe advantages were not 
| peculiar to the golden age: we mayall live in 
 Axcapra if we pleaſe. The beauties of a cryſtal 


3 ſpring, a ſilent grove, a daiſied meadow, will 


| Chaſten the feelings of the heart, and afford at all 


x | times A nnn and pure delight. 


1 1 i afcribes the crigia of poetry to the age 
that immediately ſucceeded the creation. The 


firſt employment of mankind was the care of. 185 


flocks, and therefore the moſt ancient ſort of 
poetry was probably paſtoral. It is natural to 


- imagine, that anciently ſhepherds muſt have en- 
dtavoured to divert the happy leiſure of their ſo- 


litary and ſedentary life ; and in ſuch a ſituation | 


ier diverſion could be were agreeable be, 


natural than to celebrate their own felicity ? Such 
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was probably, in the opinion of Pops, the origin 
of paſtorals; deſcriptions of the calmneſs and 
tranquillity with which the life of a ſhepherd was 


attended, and deſigned to create in our boſoms-a 


love and eſteem for the virtues of a former age. 


Tust happy fictions communicate joy and glad. 
neſs; and we bleſs the poet who, in the ecſtacy of 
his own felicity, contributes to render others as 
happy as himſelf. SiciLy and Zunklicn have pro- 
duced two of theſe benefactors to mankind. The 
| [dylls of TazocriTvs and GESSNER “ repreſent 


2 perhaps no writer throughout Europe has more judiciouſly 
_ criticiſed theIDYLLs of GESSNEx than the incomparable Bl ix 
in his Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, where he 
ſays, « Of all the moderns, M. Gzssnex, a Poet of Swiſſer- 
land, has been the moſt ſucceſsful i in his paſtoral compoſi- 
. « tions. He has introduced into his Idylls (as he entitles 
* them) many new ideas. His rural ſcenery is often ſtriking, 
and his deſcriptions are lively. He preſents paſtoral life 
to us with all the embelliſhments of which it is ſuſceptible, 
= but without any exceſs of refinement. What forms the 
* chief merit of this poet is, that he writes to the heart, 
and has enriched the ſubject of his Idylls with incidents 


which give riſe to much tender ſentiment. Scenes of do- 
e wmeſtic felicity are beautifully painted. The mutual affection 


of huſbands and wives, of parents and children, of bro- 


* thers and ſiſters, as well as of lovers, are diſplayed in a 


„ pleaſing and touching manner. From not underſtanding 5 
| 7 the language in which M. Gessner writes, I can be no 
judge of the poetry of his ſtyle ; but in the ſubject and 
conduct of his paſtorals, he appears to me to have outdone 2 
WM all the Moderne. 2 | 
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nature in its moſt beautiful aſpect, and inſpire the 


bdeart, on reading them, with tenderneſs and de- 


light. It is my peculiar gratification, my dear 
| GessNER, to recal the 1 have received 
| in your correſpondence. | 


4 By theſe eaſy Emple modes, the beauties of 
nature operate upon the heart, and aid the ima- 
gination. The mind, indeed, drawn away by 
theſe agreeable images, often reſigns itſelf too 


aeaſily to the illuſions of romance: but the ideas 
they create always amend the heart without in- 
juring the underſtanding, and ſpread ſome of the 


ſweeteſt flowers along the moſt F ow ous: of 
* : 


Tus ken 5 no repoſe, in the higheſt i happi. 
neſs on earth, except in Solitude: but this term 


8 muſt not be conſtrued into indolence and ſloth. 


I be tranſition from pain to pleaſure, from the 
reſtraints of buſineſs to the freedom of philoſophy, 


is true repoſe. This was the idea of P. Sciprro 
when he faid, that he was never leſs idle than 5 


in the hours of leiſure, and ne ver leſs alone than 
wꝛhen alone. Leiſure is not a ſtate of mental tor- 


1 pidity, but of thought and action; when one em- 
ployment i is immediately ſucceeded by another 


for in Solitude it is the heart chat finds repoſe in 
; the exerciſe of the mind. 111“ 


1 
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Ix is but too true; alas chin he who ſeeks for 

a ſituation exempt from all inquietude, follows a 
chimera. To enjoy life, repoſe muſt be ſought 
not as an end, but only as @ means of reſtoring loſt 
activity. Such employments therefore as are beſt 
ſuired to the extent and nature of the capacity 
muſt be preferred, and not thoſe which promiſe 
compenſation without our, and enjoyment with- 


out Pain. 


To take immediate advantage of che firſt im- 


pulſe to action, will eventually lead the mind to 
repoſe. If the misfortunes of thoſe we love have 


rendered us unhappy; if the ſufferings of others 
tear our hearts; if a ſympathiſing tenderneſs de- 
ſtroys all pleaſure, envelopes the mind in ſhades 


of the darkeſt melancholy, ſo as to render exiſt- 
_ ence painful, and deprive us even of ability to 


practiſe the virtues which we feel; if we have 
long but vainly ſtruggled to deliver the heart 


from theſe cruel ſufferings, SoLiTuDE is the only 


refuge. But oh! may the Beauty who accom- 
panies our retreat be an Angel of Virtue, and in 


| our deſcent to the vale of death conduct and ſup- 


port us by ber wiſdom in a noble and ſublime 
n. | 


- ans the misfortunes of which I was RY 
ſport and victim, I knew no hours more happy | 
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than thoſe in which I forgot and was forgotten 
by the world. The ſilence of the groves relieved 
my pains; and all the oppreſſion of my heart, the 


worldly vexation of my mind, diſguſt, fear or 


conſtraint, then fled far away. The calm aſpect 


of nature charmed me; and while I enjoyed the 


ſcene, the ſofteſt and moſt delicious ſenfations | 
8 filled my breaſt. fo 


| How olive, on the approach of ſpring, has 
the magnificent valley where the ruins of the re- 
ſidence of Roporyno pt Harszuxd riſes upon 


dme fide of a hill crowned with woods of va- 
| Fiegated verdure, afforded me the pureſt and 
moſt ineffable delight. There the rapid Aar de- 


ſcends in torrents from the lofty mountains ; 


{ ſometimes forming a vaſt baſon in the vale; 


at others, precipitating through narrow paſſages 
acroſs the rocks, winding its courſe majeftically 


| through the middle of the vaſt and fertile plains : 


on the other ſide the Rurrs, and, lower down, 
the LIMA bring their tributary ſtreams, . and 
peaceably unite with the waters of the Aar. Ia 
the middle of this rich and verdant carpet I be- 
held the Royal Solitude where the remains of the 
- Emperor ALBERT THE FIRST. repoſe in filence 


with thoſe of many Princes of the Houſe of 


Auſtria, Counts, Knights, and Gentlemen, 


1 killed by the Swiſs. At a diſtance I diſcovered 


the long valley, where lie the ruins of the cele- 


Winrich Aenne is the little villag 
| * was 128 


quently fat and reflected on the vanity of human 
greatneſs. Beyond this magnificent country, an- 
cient caſtles raiſe their lofty heads upon the hills, 
and the far diſtant horizon is terminated by 
romantic and ſublime ſummits of the Alps. 


the midſt of all this grand ſcenery, my eyes 1 


in voluntarily caſt down into the deep valley im- 


mediately below me, and continued figed — 


7 Vix ox 1884 was a very large and well-fortified Roman 5 
village, which ſerved as a fortreſs to the Eur EROxVö againſt : 
the irruptions of the Germans. In this place they continually 
kept a very numerous garriſon to overawe thoſe dangerous 
neighbours, who frequently eſtabliſhed themſelves on the bor- 
ders of the Rhine, and pillaged the plains of the Aur, notwith- | 
ſtanding the fortreſſes the Romans had erected on the banks of 


that river. The Emperor ConsTanTixe Chrokus defeats 


| ed the Germans in the year 297 between the Rhine and the 
Aar; but at the beginning of the fourth century, the Romans | 
loſt all their power in that country, and Vixpoxtssa was 


taken and deſtroyed by the Germans. It appears, indeed, 


that it was rebuilt; for the Epiſcopal Chair was, during the | 


reigns of the French Emperors, eſtabliſhed in this city, but, 


in conſequence of being again deſtroyed; was towards the year 
570, removed to Conftantia. It was among the remains of this 


celebrated city that the Counts WI x Diek and ALTEMBERG 


_ dwelt in the tenth century; Of all this grandeur, the ruins 
only are now to be ſeen; below which, nar the . 


"_—_ 
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| bated city as Vindeniſſe*, upon which I duet er 


8 „„ 


__——— 
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the little village where I firſt drew my breath. 
I traced all the houſes, and every window of the 
| houſe which I had inhabited. When I compared 
the ſenſations I then felt with thoſe which I had 
before experienced, I exclaimed to myſelf, 


Why, alas! does my ſoul thus contract itſelf, 


« when ſurrounded by ſo many objects capable 
cc of inſpiring the ſublimeſt ſentiments ? Why 
„ does the ſeaſon, ſo lively and ſerene, appear 

to me ſo turbulent and diſmal ? Why do I 

> feel, on caſting my eyes below, ſo much 
dc uneaſineſs and diſguſt, when but a moment 
c apo, on viewing thoſe romantic objects, I felt 
| © my heart expand with tranquillity and love, 


c pardoned all the errors of miſguided judgment, 5 


*« and forgot the injuries I received ! Why 
e js that little knot of men who are aſſembled 
e under my feet ſo fretful and diſcordant ? Why 


e js a virtuous: character ſo horrid to their fight? 


Why is he who governs ſo imperious, and he 
« who is governed fo abje&t? Why is there in 
this place fo little liberty and courage? Why 
are there ſo few among them who know them- 

* ſelves? Why is one ſo proud and haughty, 
another ſo mean and grovelling? Why, in 


. 4 ſhort, among beings who are by nature equal, 
e does pride and arrogance ſo egregiouſly prevail, 


„ while they perceive che natives of theſe groves 
. . inct io mt 
5 . 1 che 
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«the loweſt boughs, and unite their ſongs to 
celebrate the praiſes of their Creator? Having 


finiſhed my e L dedcended, ſatisfied and 


peaceable, from my mountain; made my moſt 
profound reverences to Muxzizvns the Burgo- 


maſters, extended my hand with cordiality to 
one of my inferiors, and preſerved the happieſt 
tranquillity, until, by mixing with the world, 


the ſublime mountain, ſmiling valley, and he 
friendly birds, vaniſhed from my mind. 


= * cond Solitude Ages every unpleaſant 
ho changes the bittereſt feelings into the ſweeteſt 
| pleaſures, and inſpires an exſtacy and content 
Which the votaries of the world can never ex- 
perience. The tranquillity of nature ſilences 
every criminal inclination in the corrupted heart; 
renders us bliche, amiable, open, and confident; 
and ſtrengthens our ſteps in the paths of virtue, 
provided we direct the paſſions to their proper : 
end, and do not by an overheated i 5 fa- 


bricate fancied woes. 


| * San; 8 are with difficulty attained 

in the hurry of the world. It appears eaſy for a 

maaan do retire to his apartment, and raiſe his mind 
buy filent-contemplation above the conſideration of 
thoſe. objefts by which he is ſurrounded. But 
L few perſons have this opportunity, Within doors, 
FE . „ a thou- 


pony 
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a thouſand things occur to interrupt refleQion x ; 
and without, accidents continually happen to en- 
found our vain wiſdom. The peeviſh painful ſen- 
fations which' theſe interruprions excite, aggravate 
the heart, and weaken the powers of the mind, un- 
Jeſs it be upheld by objects particularly affecting. 


| Rovsszau was always unhappy in Paris*. 
This extraordinary genius, indeed, wrote his 
immortal works while he reſided in the metropo- 
lis; but the moment he quitted his houſe, his 
mind was bewildered by a variety of oppoſite 
ſentiments, his ideas abandoned him, and the bril- 
ant writer, the profound philoſopher, he who 
was fo intimately acquainted with all the laby- 
. of the human heart, became almoſt 2 
8 child. 


5 In the country, we leave home with greater 
ſafety, cheerſulneſs, and ſatisfaction. The foli- 
tary man, if tired with meditating in his ſtudy, 
has only to open his door and walk abroad: tran- 

aAuillity attends his ſteps, and new pleaſures pre- 
RD ſent themſelves at evey turn. Beloved of all 


5 „ 1 at e Fs 
fy * 2 in W the means 485 bong ans. to live oat 5 
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around him, he extends his hand with cordial 
affection to every man he meets, Nothing occurs 
to irritate his paſſions. Here he dreads not the 
diſdain of ſame haughty Counteſs or imperious 
Baron. No monied upſtart drives over him with | 
his coach. The frontleſs ufurer dares not under 


the authority of muſty title · deeds threaten his 


repoſe, nor the inſolence of wealth * an indig- i 
nity to his modeſt v virtue. 5 
Tus man i iu 68 peace with himſelf, and 
: poſſeſſes ſufficient ſtrength of nerves, may, even 
in Paris or any other city, experience happineſs 
by withdrawing from the tumults of the town. 
But with feeble nerves every object in the leaſt 
degree diſpleaſing irritates his mind, and he 
becomes the ſport of paſſions unworthy „ 


EFFECT 
though ſurrounded by the moſt unpleaſant ob- 
jects, may be quietly borne in the moſt aftive 


| ſcenes of life, provided we are at peace with our- 
ſelves. The paſſions are the gales by the aid of 
which man ought to ſteer his courſe on the ocean 


of life, for it is the paſſions alone which give mo- 
tion to the ſoul; but when they become impetu- 
ous, the veſſel is in danger, and runs a-ground. 

; Fama and grief find no entrance into thoſe boſom 
| „ 
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that are free from remorſe. The virtuous forget 
the paſt, form no idle ſpeculations on the future, 
and do not refine away their happineſs, by think- 


ing that what is good may till be better. Every 


ching is much better than we imagine. The an- 
xious Wiſhes of an ardent mind are ſeldom ſatiſ- 


fied; for with ſuch characters fruition is indeed 


frequently accompanied with diſcontent. The 
ſtream of content muſt flow from ourſelves, 


taking its ſource from a deliberate diſpoſition to 


learn what is good, and a determined reſolution 
to ſeek for and enjoy it, however ſmall the — 
| Yon — be. TS 


'To acquire chat EW rranquillity which men 


expect to find in Solitude, it is not ſufficient to | 
regard every object that preſents itſelf to their 
view with ſupineneſs or ſurpriſe. He who, with- 


out employment, without having a plan of con- 


duct previouſly digeſted and arranged, hopes 
for happineſs in Solitude, will yawn at his 
cottage in the country juſt as often as he 
did at his manſion in town, and would do 
much better to employ himſelf in hewing wood 5 
the whole day, than to loiter about in boots _ 
ſpurs. But he who, living in the moſt profound 
. Solitude, keeps himſelf continually employed, 
will acquire, by means of neee true nen 
lity and OP. N 2 


Praxen 
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5 PeTRARCH would have found this tranquillity 


in his Solitude at VaucLuse, but that his heart 
ſighed ſo inceſſantly for his beloved LAuRA. He 


was, however, perfectly acquainted with the art of 


vanquiſhing himfelf. I riſe,” ſaid he, © at 


M midnight ; I go out by break of day. CY 5 


in the fields, as well as in my chamber. 


ce read, 1 write, | I think. T endeavour to con- 
quer the leaſt diſpoſition to indolence, and 


drive away ſleep, effeminacy, and ſenſuality. | 
*I traverſe, from morning till night, the bar- 
108 ren mountains, the humid vallies, and the 


ce deep caverns. I walk, accompanied only by 5 


my cares, along the banks of my river. I do 
e not meet a man to ſeduce me from my path. e h 
Men daily become leſs annoying to me; for! 
WT. pe” them either far before or much behind 
e me. I moralize on the paſt, and deliberate 
* on the furure. I have found an excellent ex- 
e pedient to induce a ſeparation from the world. 
« attach myſelf to the place of my reſidence; 
and I am perſuaded that I could form that at- 
„ tachment in any place except at Avienon, 
« In my preſent reſidence at VaucLvss, I find 
* ATHENS, Rome, or FLORENCE, according as 
the manners of the one or of the other beſt. 
© pleaſes che diſpoſition of my mind. Here 
I enjoy all my friends, as well as choſe with 
, 5 « whom 3 have lived, as ; thoſe who have entered : 
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c Abe wle of death before me, ind aaa 
e know * __ work.. 


Wurx we are thus reſolved, and find re- 
ſources like theſe within our minds, Solitude 
enables us to accompliſh whatever we pleaſe. 
Love however prevented PEeTRaRCcH from im- 
proving the opportunities which Solitude aſ- 


fſorded, and his heart was a ſtranger to repoſe 3 


which, as Lavarza has obſerved, conſifts in 
7 _ of conſcience. and the e of 


| EMPLOYMENT will produce content in the 


moit frightful deſerts. The Dairo of Japan 


baniſhes the grandees of the empire who incur his 
_ diſpleaſure into the iſland Farsisio. The 
ſhores of this iſland, which was formerly inha- 
biced, are of a ſurpriſing height. It has no haven, 
is entirely barren, and its acceſs, ſo difficult, 
that the exiles and their proviſions are obliged 
to be landed by means of cranes. The ſole em- 
ployment of theſe unhappy men in this melan- 
choly reſidence, is to manufacture ſilk ſtuffs and 
| gold-tiflues, which are ſo highly beautiful, that 
they are not ſuffered to be purchaſed by ſtrangers. 
I confeſs, that I ho not like to fall under the : 


___ diſpleaſure of the Emperor of Japan ; but I ne- 


1 | = A | | | fran- : 
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tranquillity in dhe ifland of F 4TsI810 than tho 
Emperor and his whole court n 


Every bing which conveys 2 ſpark of com- 
fort to the ſoul of man, ſhould be anxiouſly pre- 


ſerved; not by ſeeking to raiſe an eternal 
flame, but by taking care that the laſt ſpark 


be not extinguiſhed. Jt is by this means that 


we, acquire in the country that quietude 


which flies the tumults of the town, and thaſe 
advantages of which the „ * : 


no idea. 


Warr e e ee e 


uon in the midſt of all his ſplendid entertain- 
ments, as Rovssav experienced in his frugal 


repaſts! 1 1 return ſlowly home, ; ſays he, cc my 


mind in ſome degree fatigued, but by heart 

< contented; I experience, on my return, the 
oregable relief, in reſigning myſelf 

© to the impreſſion of objects, without exer- 


1 moſt 


ee ciſing my thoughts, indulging my imagination, 


e or doing any thing but feeling the peace and 
„ hippineſs of my ſituation. I find my table 
s ready ſpread on my lawn. I eat my ſupper 
« with appetite in the company of my little 
6 family. No trace of ſervitude or dependence 
e interrupts the love and kindneſs by which we 
iv FE Run? 1 dog himſelf i is my friend, and 
| cc. not 
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© not my ſlave; he never obeys me, for we have 


* always the fame inclinations. My gaiety teſti- 


« fies the Solitude in which I paſs the day; for 


J am very different when company has inter- 


rc rupted me: I am ſeldom contented with others, 


e and never with myſelf; and at night fit either 
* orumbling or filent. This remark is my houſe- 
e keeper's ; and ſince ſhe mentioned ir to me, 1 


e have found it invariably true from my own ob- 


4 ſervations. At length, after having taken a few 
cs turns in my garden, or ſung ſome air to the 
<« muſic of my ſpinette, I experience upon my 
00 Pillow a repoſe both of body and mind a hundred 
. times more ſweet than ſleep itſelf,” 


Narukk and a nn heart are to the Divi- 


nity a more beautiful and magnificent temple 
than the church of ST. PrrEx at Rome, or the 


cathedral of Sr. Paul in London. The moſt 


ſavage deſert is filled with the immenſity of 


THE ALMIGHTY, and his preſence ſanftifies the 
folitary hill upon which a pure and peaceful heart 


offers up its ſacrifice to him. He reads the hearts 

of all his creatures; he every where hears: the 
prayers of thoſe whoſe invocations are ſincere. 
Whether on the hill or in the dale, we do not find a 
grain of duſt that is not filled with his ſpirit. But 


no places inſpire ideas more religious than thoſe 


- happy ſcites winch, uniting the moſt ſublime and 


I beautiful 
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beautiful appearances of nature, raviſh the heart 


with voluptuous ſenſations, and excite in the mind 


ſentiments of | love, admiration, and poi. 


* I NEVER recal to my memory without feel- 


ing the ſofteſt emotions, the ſublime and mag- 
nificent ſcene which I enjoyed in the year 1775, 


| when, during a fine day, accompanied by my 


friend LavaTER, I aſcended the terrace of the 


houſe he then inhabited ; the houſe in which he 
was born and educated. In whatever direction 

I turned my eyes, whether walking or fitting, 

I experienced nearly the fame ſenſation which 

BRVYDO RRE deſcribes himſelf to have felt upon 

the top of Arna®*. I included in one view the 

city of Zuricn, the ſmiling country which ſur- 

' rounds it, its tranquil and expanded lake, and the 
high mountains covered with froſt and ſnow, 
lifting their majeſtic heads to Heaven. A di- 
vine tranquillity ſurrounded me while I beheld 
this Tone: ER | 


FE en this terrace I diſcovered the myſtery 
which enabled LAvArzx, while he enjoyed ſo 


» Baron ſays, © In proportion as we are raiſed above 
the habitations of men, all low and vulgar ſentiments are 
left behind; and the ſoul, in approaching the ztherial re- 
* !gions, ſhakes of its earthly affections, and already . 
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1 ſenſation of his exiſtence and his 


powers, to walk calmly through the ſtreets of 


Zvkich, expoſed to the obſervations of the cri- 
tics of that city, who were in the daily practice 
of venting their abuſe againſt him, and of whom 
he ſo humbly aſked: pardon for the innocence of 
his life, which, according to the laws at leaſt, 
they were unable to deſtro x. 


Un this dne I Ges se he ants if 
his ſtill cheriſhing with ſuch unfeigned tender- 


neſs his implacable enemies, thoſe learned critics 
of Zuzien whoſe rage the ſound of his name was 


ſufficient to excite, who felt with the greateſt 


repugnance every thing that was praiſe-worthy 
in his character, and expoſed with the higheſt. 
feelings of joy thoſe foibles and defects from 


which no man is entirely free; who could not 
reſtrain their fury when his merits were praiſed, 
or his foibles extenuated ; who rejected with 


averſion every thing in his fayour, and liftened 
with eager triumph to the calumnies againſt 
him; who are humbled by his glory as much 
as they are degraded by their own infamy ; and 
who have the accompliſhment of his diſgrace as 
much at heart as their own perſonal advantage; 
in whoſe breaſts Lavarzer's happineſs becomes 


a ſource of miſery, and his misfortunes a foun- 


and 
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and loudly aggravate his defects, which they 


induſtriouſly circulate, rather indeed to their own 
injury than to his diſgrace, for by. theſe means 


they frequently increaſe the glory which they 
ſeek to extinguiſh ; who inſidiouſly requeſt the 
impartial ſtranger to ſee the man, and judge for 


himſelf ; and have almoſt uniformly the mortifi- 


cation of perceiving that LavaTER is found to 


poſſeſs a character diametrically oppoſite to that 


which, the envenomed tongues and pens of his 


enemies at ZuRicn have repreſented. 


Ar the village of RIchrERSWwYIL, a few 
leagues from Zuricn, in a ſituation ſtill more 


delicious and ſerene than even that where 


LAVATER lived, ſurrounded by every object 


the moſt ſmiling, beautiful, and romantic, that 


Swiſſerland preſents, dwells a celebrated phy- 


ſician. His foul is as tranquil and ſublime as 
the ſcene of nature which ſurrounds him, His 
| habitation is the temple of health, friendſhip, 
and every, peaceful virtue. The village is ſitu- 
ated on the borders of the Lake, at a place 
where two projecting points of land form a na- 
tural bay of nearly half a league. On the oppo- 
ſite ſhores, the Lake, which is not quite a 
league in extent, is incloſed from the north to 
the eaſt by pleaſant hills, covered with vine- 


ares. intermixed with fertile meadows, or- 
| chards, 
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| chards, fields, ' groves, and thickets, wich little 
villages, churches, villas, and cottages, ſcattered 
up and down the ſcene. 8 


A WIDE and magnificent dds akick 


-..” no. artiſt has yet attempted to paint except in 


detached ſcenes, opens itſelf from the eaſt to 
the ſouth. The view towards the higher part 
of the Lake, which on this ſide is four leagues | 
long, preſents to the eye points of land, diſtant 


| iſlands, the little town of RarPERSswWwYIL built 


on the ſide of a hill, the bridge of which ex- 
tends itſelf from one fide of the Lake to the 
other. Beyond the town the inexhauſtible val- 
ley riſes in a half-circle to the ſight. Upon N 
the firſt ground- plot is a peak of land, with hills 
about half a league diſtant from each other; 


and behind theſe riſe a range of mountains co- 


vered with trees and verdure, and interſperſed 
with villages and detached houſes. In the back- 
ground are diſcovered the fertile and majeſtic 
Ars, twiſted one among the other, and ex- 
hibiting alternate ſhades of the lighteſt and 
darkeſt azure. Behind theſe Ares, rocks co- 


- heads and touch the clouds. Towards the 


fouth, the opening of the: PPP con- 
tinued by a new chain of mountains. This in- 
= comparable 
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comparable ſcene, thus enriched, continually af- 
fords new EC 


Tur mountains extend themſelves from the 
ſouth to the weſt ; the village of RIcHTERSWwũ ũ1. ,. 
is fituated at their feet upon the banks of the 
Lake : deep foreſts of firs cover the ſummit, and 
the middle is filled with fruit-trees, interſperſed 
with rich fallows and fertile paſtures, among 
which, at certain diſtances, a few houſes are 
| ſcattered. The village itſelf is neat, the ſtreets 
are paved, and the houſes, built of ſtone, are 
painted on the outſides. Around the village 
are walks formed on the banks. of the Lake, or 
cut through | ſhady foreſts to the hills. On 
every fide, ſcenes, beautiful or ſublime, frike 
the eye and Taviſh the heart of the admiring 
traveller; he ſtops and contemplates with ea- 
ger joy the accumulating beauties ; his boſom - 
ſwells with exceſs of pleaſure ; and his breath 
continues for a time ſuſpended, as if fearful of 
interrupting the fulneſs of his delight. Every 
acre of this charming country is in the higheſt 
ſtate of cultivation and + improvement. No 


part of it is ſuffered to lie untilled ; every hand 


is at work; and men, women, and children, 15 
from ee 8 are * e em- 
We 


8 
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Tun two houſes of the phyſician are each 

of them ſurrounded by a garden, ahd,. although 
fituated in the middle of the village, are as rural 
and ſequeſtered as if they had been built in the 

boſom of the country. Through the gardens, 
and in view of the chamber of my dear friend, 
flows a limpid ſtream, on the - oppoſite ſide of 
which is the great road, where, during a ſuc- 
ceſſion of ages, a crowd of pilgrims have almoſt 
daily paſſed in their way to THE MERMITAGE: 
From theſe houſes and gardens, at about the 
diſtance of a league, you behold, towards the 
ſouth, - the majeſtic Ez ERBEXOG rear its head: 
black foreſts conceal its top; while below, on 
the declivity of the hill, hangs. a village with a 
beautiful church, on the ſteeple. of which the 


fn ſuſpends his departing rays every evening 


before his courſe is finiſhed. In the front is the 
Lake of Zurich, whoſe peaceful waters are 
ſecured from the violence of tempeſts, and whoſe 
ens rf ſurface reflects the Re oh; Its 


an ene whe Gente: of ight it you repoir 12 5 


to the chamber- window, or indulge in a lonel7 
walk through the gardens, to taſte the; pelreſh. 

ing ſcents which exhale from the ſurr : 
flowers, while the moon, riſing above the NO 


, refles on the expanſe of the. Lake,» 
broad 


- © 


auvful ſleep of nature, the found of the village 


1 chairs are made of ſtraw; his tables worked 
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. - 68" > by ME | 22 
broad beam of light; you hear, during this 


clocks echoing from the oppoſite ſhores ; and 
on the Richterfwy! fide the ſhrill proclamations 
of the watchmen blended with the barkings of 
the faithful dog. At a diſtance you hear the 


little boats ſoftly gliding down the ſtream, di- 


_ viding the water with their oars; and perceive 
them, as they croſs the moon's tranſlucent beam, 
playing among the ſparkling waves. On view- 
ing the Lake of Geneva in its full extent, the 
majeſty of ſuch a ſublime picture ftrikes the 
ſpectator dumb; he thinks that he has diſcovered | 
the chef dwwvre of creation; but here, near the 
Lake of Zoch at RicuTERSWYL, the objects, 
being upon a ſmaller ſcale, are more wy * 
able, and 1 W | 


1 


Rrchxs 40 awry" are no whites to be he 
in the habitation of this philanthropiſt. - His 


from the wood of the country; and he enter 
tains his friends on a ſervice of earthen. plates. 
Neatneſs and convenience reign throughout. 
— paintings, and engravings, of which he 


has x large collection, are his ſole expence. The 


firſt beams of Aurora light the little chamber 
where this philoſophic ſage fleeps in peaceful re- 
poſe, . 2 } 
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from his bed, he is falured by the cooings of 


the turtle doves, and the morning ſong of 
birds who r with him in an adjoining 


cham ber. 


Tax firſt hour of the morning and the laſt at 


night are ſacred to himſelf; but he devotes all 
the intermediate hours of the day to a diſeaſed 
and afflicted multitude, who daily attend him 
for advice and aſſiſtance. The benevolent ex- 
erciſe of his profeſſion engroſſes every moment 
of his life, but it alſo conſtitutes his happineſs 


and joy. The inhabitants of the mountains of 


| SWISSERLAND, as well as of the valleys of the 
Arps, reſort to his houſe, and vainly ſeek for 
language to expreſs the grateful feelings of their 
hearts. They are perſuaded that the Doctor 
ſees and knows every thing; they anſwer his 
queſtions with frankneſs and fidelity; they 


liſten to his words, treafure up his advice like 


grains of gold, and leave him with more regret, 


conſolation, hope, and virtuous reſolution, than 
they quit their confeſſors at THE HERMITAGE. 
Aﬀeer a day ſpent in this manner, can it be ima- 


55 gined that any thing is wanting to complete 
the happineſs of this friend of mankind? Yes; 
when a ſimple and ingenuous female, who had 


trembled with fear for the ſafety of her beloved 


tiuſband, . ſeizing im 
5 | _— 
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boch by che hand,  exclaims, „ My huſhand 
« Sir, was very ill when I firſt came to you; 
ce but in the ſpace of two days he quite reco- 
* vered! Oh my dear Sir, I am under the 
« greateſt obligations to you,” then this philan- | 
_ thropic character feels that which ought to fill the 
boſom of a monarch in the moment when he con- 
fers bappiocs on his people. 


Or this deſcription i is the country of SwisSER- 
LAND, where Doctor Horzz, the ableſt phy- 


ſiſcian of the preſent age, reſides; a phyſician 


and philoſopher, whoſe pervading genius, pro- 
ſound judgment, and great experience, have 
placed him with Tissor and H Tzxr, the 
deareſt friends of my heart. It is in this manner 
he paſſes the hours of his life ; all uniform, and 
all of them happy. His mind, active and full 
of vigour, never ſeeks repoſe; but a divine 
quietude dwells within his heart. Palaces, alas! | 
ſeldom contain ſuch characters. Individuals, 
equal degree of happineſs, although they do not 
reſide amidft ſcenes ſo delightful as thoſe of my 
beloved Horzz at RicayTERSWYL,. the convent. 
of Capuchins near ALBANO, or the manſion of my 5 
e Mae . Fe 
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from his bed, he is ſaluted by the cooings of 
the turtle doves, and the morning ſong of 
birds who fleep with him in ah achoining 


chamber. 


THz firſt hour of the morning and the laſt at 
night are ſacred to himſelf; but he devotes all 
the intermediate hours of the day to a diſeaſed 
and afflicted multitude, who daily attend him 
for advice and aſſiſtance. The benevolent ex- 
erciſe of his profeſſion engroſſes every moment 
of his life, but it alſo conſtitutes his happineſs 
and joy. The inhabitants of the mountains of 
SWISSERLAND, as Well as of the valleys of the 
ALys, reſort to his houſe, and vainly ſeek for 
language to expreſs the grateful feelings of their 
hearts. They are perſuaded that the Doctor 
| ſees and knows every thing; they anſwer his 
queſtions with frankneſs and fidelity; they 
liſten to his words, treafure up his advice like 
grains of gold, and leave him with more regret, 
conſolation, hope, and virtuous reſolution, than 
they quit their confeſſors at THE HERMITAGE. 
After a day ſpent in this manner, can it be ima- 
gined that any thing is wanting to complete 
the happineſs of this friend of mankind? Yes; 
when a ſimple and ingenuous female, who had 
trembled with fear for the ſafety of her beloved 
F, enters his on, and, ſeizing him 
6: fondly 
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fondly by the hand, exclaims, My huſhand 

« Sir, was very ill when I firſt came to you; 
© bur in the ſpace of two days he quite reco- 
« vered! Oh my dear Sir, I am under the 
<« preateſt obligations to you,” then this philan- 
thropic character feels that which ought to fill the 
| boſom of a monarch in the moment when he con- 
fers happineſs on his people. 


Or this deſcription is the country of SwisskR- 
LAND, where Doctor Horzz, the ableſt phy- 
ſician of the preſent age, reſides; a phyſician 
and philoſopher, whoſe pervading genius, pro- 
found judgment, and great experience, have 
placed him with Tiss0T and HIRTZ ETL, the 
deareſt friends of my heart. It is in this manner 
he paſſes the hours of his life; all uniform, and 
all of them happy. His mind, active and full 
of vigour, never ſeeks repoſe; but a divine 
quietude dwells within his heart. Palaces, alas 
ſeldom contain ſuch characters. Individuals, 
however, of every deſcription, may cultivate an 
equal degree of happineſs, although they do nor 
reſide amidſt ſcenes fo delightful as thoſe of my 
beloved HorTze at RIcRHTERsw VL, the convent | 
of Capuchins near ALBANo, or the manſion of my 
Sovereign at WINDSOR. 
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Tur man who requires no more than he poſ- 
ſeſſes is happy; and ſuch felicity is eaſily found at 
R1CcHTERSWYL, and upon the banks of the Lake. 

It is not, however, confined to ſpots like theſe, 
but may be found even in ſuch a chamber as 
that in which I am now writing this Treatiſe 
upon Solitude, where during ſeven years I had 
nothing to look at but ſome broken tiles, and a 
vane upon the ſpire of an old church. 


CoxrExr muſt always derive its ſource from 
the heart; and in Solitude the boſom dilates 
more eafily to receive it, with all the virtues by 
which it is accompanied. How good, how af- 
feftionate does the heart become on the border 
of a clear ſpring, or under the ſhade of a 
branching pine! In Solitude, the tranquillity of 
nature glides into the heart; but, in ſociety, we. 
find much more occaſion to fly from ourſelves 
than from others. To be at peace with ourſelves, 
we muſt be in peace with mankind. While the 
heart is tranquil, the mind conſiders men and 
things in the moſt favourable and pleaſing point 
of view. In rural retirements, where it is open 
only to agreeable ſenſations, we learn to love our 
fellow creatures. While all nature ſmiles ground 
us, and our ſouls overflow with benevolence, we 
wiſh for more hearts than one to participate in our 
| happineſs. „„ e 

8 1 85 By 
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By mild and peaceful diſpoſitions, therefore, 
the felicities of domeſtic life are reliſhed in a 
much higher degree in rural retirement, than in 
any other ſituation whatever. The moſt ſplendid 
courts in Europe afford no joys to equal theſe ; 
and their vain pleaſures can never aſſuage the 

_ juſtifiable grief of him who, contrary to his in- 
clination, feels himſelf torn from ſuch a felicity, 
dragged into the palaces of kings, and obliged - 
to conform to the frivolous amuſements praiſed 
there, where people do nothing but game and 
yawn, and among whom the reciprocal commu- 
nication of languors, hatred, envy, flattery, and 
calumny, alone prevails “. 


Ir is in 15 0 life alone that true pleaſures, the 
love, the honour, and the chaſte manners of an- 
cient days are revived. RovssEav, therefore, 
ſays with great truth to the inhabitants of cities, 
that the country affords delights of which they 
have no idea; that theſe delights are leſs inſipid, 
leſs unpoliſhed, than they can conceive ; that taſte, 
variety, and delicacy, may be enjoyed there; that 


» Manaus br MainTEnon wrote from Marli to 
| Mapane Dt CayLus, „We paſs our lives here in a very 
«« fingular manner: Wit, gallantry, and chearfulneſs ſhould 
prevail; but of all theſe qualities we are totally deſtitute : 
„ we game, yawn, fatigue ourſelves, reciprocally receive 
and communicate vexations, hate, envy, . careſs and Cas 
55 ' lumniate each other.” 
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a man of merit, who retires with his family into 
the country, and employs himſelf in farming, will 


find his days paſs as pleaſantly as in the moſt bril- 
| Hant aſſemblies; that a good houſewife in the 
country may be a charming woman, adorned with 
every agreeable qualification, and poſſeſs graces 
much more captivating than all thoſe prim and 

affected females whom we ſee in towns. — 


Tu mind under refreſhing ſhades, in agreeable 


vallies, and delightful retreats, forgets all the un- 


pleaſant circumſtances it encountered in the 


world. The moſt profligate and wicked cha- 
racters are no longer remembered in ſociety, 
when they are no longer ſeen. It 1s only in the 
tumultuous ſcenes of civil life, and under the 
heavy yoke of ſubordination, that the continual 
ſhock of reaſon and good-ſenſe againſt the ſtupi- 
dity of thoſe who govern, ſpreads a torrent of 
miſeries over human life. Fools in power render 
the lives of their inferiors bitter, poiſon their 
pleaſures, overturn all ſocial order, ſpread thorns 
in the path of genius and virtue, and make this 
world a vale of tears. Oh! that honourable 
men, brave and ſkilful generals, able ſtateſmen, 
ſhould have reaſon to exclaim with the philoſo- 
pher, © Had I the wings of a dove, I would fly 
_ * where inclination leads me, and fix my dwel- 
MM ling as chance r direct. Diſtant ſhould 
"whe" 


—— 
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© be my Aght ! I would ſeek ſows deſert; and 
te haſten to eſcape the ſurrounding tempeſt of the 
e court, the army, and the city, where hypo- 
* criſy, malice, falſehood, and diforder prevail.“ 


STUPIDITY, When it has gained credit and 
authority, becomes more dangerous and hurtful 
than any other quality; it always inclines to ren- 
der every thing as little as itſelf, gives to every 
thing a falſe name, and miſtakes every character 
for the oppoſite to what it really is; in a word, 
ſtupidity changes white into black, and black into 
white. Men of frank, honeſt, liberal diſpoſitions, 
therefore, if they would eſcape from its perſecu- 
tion, muſt act like the fox of SAADI the Indian 
. 


A PERSON one | ay obſerving a fox running 
with great ſpeed towards his hole, called out to 
him, Reynard, where are you running in fo 
« great a hurry? Have you done any milchief 
for which you are fearful of being puniſhed ?” 
No, Sir,” replied the fox, © my conſcience 
is clear, and does not reproach me with any 
« thing ; but I have juſt overheard the hunters | 
„ wiſh that they had a camel to hunt this morn- 

ing.“ —< Well, but how does that concern 
« you? You are I a camel,” — Oh} Sir, 
replied. the fox, „ fſagacious heads always | 

5 ; v ö have. 
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© have enemies. If any one ſhould point me 
© out to the huntſmen, and fay, © There runs 


© a CAMEL!” thoſe gentlemen would imme- 


© diately ſeize me, and load me with chains, 


*© without once enquiring whether I was in fact 
« the kind of animal the informer had deſcribed | 
© me to be.” | 


RrxARD was perfectly right in his obſer- 


: vation : but it 1s lamentable that men ſhould be 


wicked in proportion as they are ſtupid, or that 
they ſhould be wicked only becauſe they are 


_ envious. If I ſhould ever become an object of 


wrath to ſuch characters, from their conceiving 


that I enjoy more happineſs than themſelves, | 
_ andit is impoſſible for me to eſcape from their 
perſecutions, J will revenge myſelf by letting 


them perceive that no man living 18 to me an 
object of ſcandal. 


Tun felt. love of . been which feels: no. 
deſire for more than it poſſeſſes, is in vulnerable. 
The temper which reſults from a life ſimple, 
regular, and ſerene, guards the heart againſt the 


excels of deſire. A conſtant examination of our 
characters diſcovers to us our deficiency in many 
of thoſe qualifications which, in the opinions 
of others, we are ſuppoſed to poſſeſs; and in 
conſequence the advantages we gain, as well as 
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all the happineſs we feel, appear to be the effect 
of favours conferred on us. This reaſon alone 
renders it impoſſible that we ſhould repine at the 
happineſs of another ; for candour will force a 


man who lives continually by himſelf, and acts 


with ſincerity of heart, to reflect upon his own 
defects, and to do juſtice to the ſuperior merit of 
other men. 


Iso wiſh to end my days in the de- 
s lightful Solitudes of Laus ax xE, ſays a French 
hiſtorian of that province, “ far retired from the 
c tumultuous ſcenes of the world, from avarice 

and deceit; in thoſe Solitudes, where a thou- 
« ſind innocent pleaſures are enjoyed and re- 


„ newed without end: there we eſcape from 
5 
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cc 
8 
8 
cc 
« neſs of the Divine Creator; fo many different, 
cc 
other; ſo many birds making the woods re- 
echo to their ſongs; ſo many wonders of 


„ nature wooing | the mind to aweful contem- 
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profligate diſcourſe, from unmeaning chatter, 
« from envy, detraction, and jealouſy. Smiling 
plains, the extent of which the aſtoniſhed eye 
is incapable of meaſuring, and which it is 
impoſſible to ſee without 3 the good- 


animals wandering peaceably among each 
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Is Germany, which ever way you turn your 
eyes, you find, as in the Solitudes of Laus ax xx, 


happy families enjoying more pure and genuine 
pleaſures than are ever ſeen or felt in faſhionable 


life. The induſtrious citizen returning in the 
evening to his wife and children, after having 


 honourably performed the labours of the day, 
feels without doubt more real content than any 
courtier. If the voice of the public or his fellow-- 
citizens, inſtead of rendering the eſteem and 
honour which his character merits, treats his zeat 
with contempt, and his good works with ungrate- 
ful negle& ; he forgets the injuſtice in the boſom 


of his happy family, when he ſees their arms open 


ready to receive him, and obtains from them the 
Praiſe and approbation he deſerves. With what 
delight his heart feels the value of their fondneſs 
and affeCtion ! If the eclat of faſhionable life, the _ 
ſplendour of courts, the triumph of power and 
_ grandeur, have left his boſom cold and comfort- 
leis; if the baſe practices of fraud, falſehood, 
hypocriſy, and puerile vanities, have irritated and 
ſoured his mind; he no ſooner mixes in the 
circle of thoſe whom he cheriſhes, than a genial 
warmth re-animates his dejected heart, the ten- 
dereſt ſentiments inſpire his ſoul with courage, 
and the truth, freedom, probity, and innocence _ 
by which he is ſurrounded, reconcile him to the 
5 lot of humanity. —On the contrary, the man who 


5 enjoys 
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enjoys a more elevated ſituation, the favourite of 
a miniſter, the companion of the great, loved by 
the women, and admired in every public place 
as the leader of the faſhion, his birth high, and 
his fortunes rich; yet if his home be the ſeat of 
_ diſcord and jealouſy, and the boſom of his family 
a ſtranger to that peace which the wiſe and vir- 
tuous taſte under a roof of thatch, would all theſe 
dazzling pleaſures I for this — 
loſs? 


Turxsx are my ſentiments on the advantages 
which Solitude poſſeſſes to reconcile us to the 
lot of humanity and the practices of the world: 

bdut I ſhall here only cite the words of another; 
the words of a Doctor of Divinity of the ſame 
tenets with myſelf; a judicious theologian, who 
does not inculcate imperious doctrines, or propa- 

gate a religion which offends the heart. They 


are the words of his ſermon upon Domeſtic Hap- . 


Pineſs, of that incomparable diſcourſe which men 
of every deſcription ought to read, as well as all 
the other ſermons of ZOLLIKOFER. 


« $Sowrrups,” fays this divine, © ſecures us 
e from the aſperſions of light and frivolous 
minds, from the unjuſt contempt and harſh 
— judgments of the envious; preſerves us from | 
(4 the aficting e of follies, Crimes, and 
| miſery, - 
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« miſery, which ſo frequently diſgraces the 
« theatre of active and ſocial life; extinguiſhes 
« the fire of thoſe paſſions which are too lively 
« and ardent; and eſtabliſhes peace in our 
* hearts. 


* 


Tuxsx are the ſentiments of my beloved Z oi. 
IIK or ER; the truth of which I have experienced. 
When my enemies conceived that accidents, how- 
ever trifling, would trouble my repoſe; when 18 
was told with what ſatisfaction the Coterizs would 
hear of my diſtreſs, that les belles dames would leap 
for joy, and form a cluſter round the man who 
detailed the injuries | I had received, and thoſe 
which were yet in ſtore for me; I ſaid to myſelf, 
Although my enemies ſhould have ſworn to 
« afflict me with a thouſand deaths, what harm 
« can they really do me? What can epigrams 
« and pleaſantries prove? What ſting do thoſe 
« ſatirical engravings carry, which they have 
taken the pains to circulate through every part 
6c of SWISSERLAND and GERMANY?“ 
Taz thorns over which the ſteady foot walks 
unhurt, or kicks from beneath it with contempt, 
_ inflict no wounds; they hurt only effeminate 5 
minds, who feel that as a ferious injury which 
others think nothing of. Characters of this de- 
ſeription require to be treated, like young 
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and tender flowers, with delicacy and attention, 
for they cannot bear the touch of rude and vio- 
lent hands. But he who has exerciſed his powers 
in the ſevereſt trials, and combated with adver- 
| fity, who feels his ſoul ſuperior to the falſe opi- 


nions and prejudices of the world, neither ſees 


nor feels the blow ; he reſigns trifles to the nar- 
.row minds which they occupy, and looks down 
with courage and contempt upon the vain boaſt- 
ings of ſuch miſerable inſects. 


To deſpiſe or forget the i of our enemies, 


however, it is not always neceſſary to call to our 


aſſiſtance ſoft zephyrs, clear ſprings, well- ſtored 
rivers, thick foreſts, refreſhing grottos, verdant 


banks, or fields adorned with flowers. Oh! 


| how ſoon, in the tranquillity of retirement, every 


antipathy is obliterated ! All the little croſſes of 


life, obloquies, injuſtice, every low and trifling 


care, vaniſh like ſmoke before him who has 
courage to live according to his own taſte and 


inclination. That which we do voluntarily, al- 
ways affords pleaſure. The reſtraints of the world, 
and the ſlavery of ſociety, poiſon the pleaſures 
of free minds, and deprive them of every ſatis- 


faction, content, and power, even when placed 
in a ſphere of elegance, eaſy in ene, and ſur- 


rounded by affluence. 


SOLITUDE, 
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SoLIiTuDE, therefore, not only brings quietude 
to the heart, renders it kind and virtuous, and 
raiſes it above the malevolence of envy, wicked- 

neſs, and ſtupidity, but affords advantages ſtill 
more valuable. Liberty, true liberty, is no where 
ſo eaſily found as in a diſtant retirement from 
the tumults of men, and every forced connection 
with the world. It has been truly faid, that in 
Solitude Man recovers from that diſtraction 
which had torn him from himſelf; that he feels 
in his mind a clear and intimate knowledge of 
what he was, and of what he may become ; that 
he lives more within himſelf and for himſelf than 
in external objects; that he enters into the ſtate 
of nature and freedom ; no longer plays an arti- 
| ficial part, no longer repreſents a different per- 
ſonage, but thinks, ſpeaks, and acts according 
to his proper character and ſentiments ; that he 
diſcovers the whole extent of his character, and 
does not act beyond it; that he no longer dreads 
a a ſevere maſter, an imperious tyrant; he ridi- 
_ cules no one, is himſelf proof againſt the ſhafts 
of calumny, and neither the conſtraints of buſi- 
neſs, nor the ceremonies of faſhion diſquiet his 
mind); but, breaking through the ſhackles of 
ſervile habit and arbitrary cuſtom, he thinks with 
confidence and courage, and the ſenſibilities of 
his heart reſign themſelves to the ſentiments of 
his man: or DL pn 
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MapaME DE STAAL conſidered it as a great 
and vulgar error to ſuppoſe that freedom and 
liberty could be enjoyed at court; where, even 
in the moſt minute actions of our lives, we are 


obliged to be ſo obſervant; where it is impoſſible [ 
to think aloud ; where our ſentiments muſt be 
regulated by the circumſtances of thoſe around 


us; where every perſon we approach aſſumes 
the right of ſcrutinizing our characters; and where 
we never have the ſmalleſt enjoyment of ourſelves. 


« The enjoyment of one's ſelf,” ſays ſhe, can 


only be found in Solitude. It was within the 


0 walls of the BAS T ILE that I firſt became ac- 


" quainted with OI. 5 


8 Mix of liberal minds are as ill qualified. by 
nature to be Chamberlains, and to conduct the 


etiquette of a court, as women are to be reſi- 


gieuſcs. The courtier, fearful of every thing he 


ſces, always upon the watch, inceſſantly tor- 


mented by ſuſpicion, yet obliged to preſerve the 
__ face of ſerenity and ſatisfaction, is like the old 
woman, always lighting one taper to Michael the 
Archangel, and another to the Devil, becauſe he 


does not know for which of them he may have 
moſt occaſion. 


Soc precautions and conſtraints are inſup- 
portable to every man who is not born a courtier. 
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Sor trupx, therefore, not only brings quietude 


: to the heart, renders it kind and virtuous, and 
| raiſes it above the malevolence of envy, wicked- 
neſs, and ſtupidity, but affords advantages ftill 
more valuable. Liberty, true liberty, is no where 
ſo eaſily found as in a diſtant retirement from 
the tumults of men, and every forced connection 
with the world. It has been truly ſaid, that in 
Solitude Man recovers from that diſtraction 
which had torn him from himſelf that he feels 
in his mind a clear and intimate knowledge of 
what he was, and of what he may become; that 
he lives more within himſelf and for himſelf than 
in external objects; that he enters into the ftate 
ol nature and freedom; no longer plays an arti- 
ficial part, no longer repreſents a different per- 
ſonage, but thinks, ſpeaks, and acts according 
to his proper character and ſentiments ; that he 
diſcovers the whole extent of his character, and 
does not act beyond it; that he no longer dreads 
a a ſevere maſter, an imperious tyrant; he ridi- 
cules no one, is himſelf proof againſt the ſhafts 
of calumny, and neither the conſtraints of byuſi- 
neſs, nor the ceremonies of faſhion diſquiet his 
mind; but, breaking through the ſhackles of 
ſervile habit and arbitrary cuſtom, he thinks with 
confidence and courage, and the ſenſibilities of 
his heart _ enen to the ſentiments * 
| his mind. | 
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Mabauz Ds STaai conſidered it as a great 
and vulgar error to ſuppoſe that freedom and 
liberty could be enjoyed at court; where, even 
in the moſt minute actions of our lives, we are 
bbliged to be ſo obſervant; where it is impoſſible 
to think aloud; where our ſentiments muſt be 
regulated by the circumſtances of thoſe around 
us; where every perſon we approach aſſumes 
the right of ſcrutinizing our characters; and where | 
we never have the ſmalleſt enjoyment of ourſelves. 
The enjoyment of one's ſelf,” ſays ſhe, & can 
only be found in Solitude. It was within the 
« walls of the BasTiLE that 1 firſt "Opal: a0 
© quainted with myfell.” 


Mex of liberal minds are as in qualified a 
nature to be Chamberlains, and to conduct the 
etiquette of a court, as women are to be i. 
gieuſes. The courtier, fearful of every thing he 
ſees, always upon the watch, inceſſantly tor- 
mented by ſuſpicion, yet obliged to preſerve che 
face of ſerenity and ſatisfaction, is like the old 


woman, always lighting one taper to Michael the 


_ Archangel, and another to the Devil, becauſe he 
does not know for which of them he * 8 
molt occaſion. Sy 
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In fituations, therefore, leſs connected with the 
world, men of liberal minds, ſound underftand- 
ings, and active diſpoſitions, break all the chains 

by which they are withheld. To find any plea- 

fure in the fumes of faſhion, it is neceſſary to 
have been trained up in the habits of a court. 
 Fhe defect of judgment which reigns in courts, 

- without doubt, magnifies the moſt trifling details 

into matters of high importance; and the long 
conſtraint which the ſoul there endures, makes 
many things appear eaſy to a courtier which, for 
want of habit, would carry torment to the boſom 

of another. Who has not experienced what it is 

to be forced to remain fixed upon one's chair a 

whole evening, even in common ſociety, without 
knowing on what ſubject to converſe, and of 

courſe without being able to ſay any-thing? Who 
has not occaſionally found himſelf in company with 
thoſe who willingly liſten to ſenſible converſation, 
but never contribute a ſingle idea to the promo- 
tion of it themſelves? Who has not ſeen his 
thoughts fall upon minds ſo barren, that they 
produce no return, and ſlide through the ears of 
| his auditors mw water _ CORY | 


| How many men of el; minds: are 
che flaves of fools and madmen! How many 
rational beings paſs their lives in bondage, b7 
: wand 2 attached to a worthleſs 
faction 
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faction! How many men of excellent undet- 
ſtandings are condemned to perform 2 pitiful 
part in many provincial towns! The company 
of a man who laughs at every-thing that is 


honourable, and rejects thoſe ſentiments which 


lead to love and eſteem, ſoon becomes inſup- 
portable. There are no worſe tyrants than the 
prejudices of mankind; and the chains of ſer- 
vitude become weighty in proportion to the 
Public ignorance; To form a ſerious thought 
of pleaſing in public life is vain; for to ſucceed 
in ſuch an endeavour, we muſt ſacrifice all 
thought, ſurrender every real ſentiment, deſpiſe 

every thing which rational minds eſteem, and 
_ eſteem every thing that a man of underſtand- 


ing and g004d-ſenſe deſpiſes, or elſe, by blindly 


daſhing Greard upon all occaſions, hazard con- 
tent, tranquillity, and fortune. = 


1 RURAL refidence or a \ tonal and do- 


meſtic life in town, Will ſecure us from theſe 


conſtraints, and is the only means of rendering 
us free and independent of thoſe ſituations Which 

are as hoſtile to happineſs as they are repugnant 
to good ſenſe. But to render Solitude free from 
conſtraint, we muſt neither take the habit of 
monachiſm, nor, like the Doge of Venice, 
wear the diadem of ſovereignty. This abject 
ſlave cannot viſit a friend, ner receiye a foreign . 
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ambaſſador, without a ſpecial permiſſion from 


the Senate for the purpoſe. Solitude and de- 


pendence are univerſally acknowledged ro be the | 


| higheſt pretogatives of his crown. 


—_ 


Tur ſoul relieved bon theſe torments, becomes 


ſenſible in Solitude of its powers, and attains a 
clear and intimate knowledge of its perfections. 


Liberty and leiſure, therefore, always render a 


rational and active mind indifferent to every other 


kind of happineſs. 


"Tux love of liberty deren all the plea- 


| ſures of the world odious to the mind of + 
TRARCH. In his old age he was folicited to 


officiate as Secretary to different Popes, at what- 


ever ſalary he thought proper to fix; and indeed 
every inducement that emolument could afford 
was inſidiouſſy made uſe of to turn his views 

that way. © Riches,” replied PETRARR, 


c when acquired at the expence of liberty, 
« are the cauſe of real milery and a yoke 


e made of gold or flyer, is not leſs oppreſſive 
than if made of iron or lead.” To him, the 
world afforded no wealth equal in value to liberty 
and leiſure; and he told his patrons, that he 
1 could not renounce the pleaſures of ſcience; 
that he had deſpiſed riches at a time when he 


was. moſt in need of them, and it would de 
7 - e ſhameful 
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ſhameful to ſeek them now, when it was 
more eaſy for him to do without them; that 
he ſhould apportion the proviſion for his journey 
according to the diſtance he had to travel; 
and that having almoſt reached the end of 
his courſe, he ought to think more of his re- 
any: at the inn chan of his expences on the 
road. : 


A visTasTs of the manners of a Court led 
Pad dan into Solitude when he was only three- 
and- twenty years of age, although in his out- 
ward appearance, in his attention to dreſs, and 
even in his conſtitution, he poſſeſſed all the 
attributes of a complete courtier. He was in 
every reſpect formed to pleaſe: the beauty of 
his figure excited univerſal admiration, and 
people ſtopped and pointed him out as he walked 
along. His eyes were bright and full of fire; 
his lively countenance proclaimed the vivacity 
of his mind; ; the freſheſt colour glowed upon 
his cheeks; his features were diſtin and 
manly; his ſhape fine and elegant; his per- 
| fon tall, and his preſence noble. The genial 
climate of Avignon increaſed the warmth of his 
_ conſtitution, The fire of youth, the beauties 
aſſembled at the Court of ru Pops from every | 
nation in Europe, and, above all, the diſſolute 
manners of the Court, led him very early 
X 8 7 into 
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ng 


into e with women. A great por- 
tion of the day was ſpent at his toilette in the 
decorations of dreſs; his habit was always 
' white; and the leaſt ſpot or an improper fold 
gave his mind the greateſt uneaſineſs. Even in 
che faſhion of his ſhoes he avoided every form 
that appeared inelegant; they were extremely 
tight, and cramped his feet to ſuch a degree, that 
it would in a ſhort time have been impoſſible 
for him to walk, if he had not recollected that it 
was much better to ſhock the eyes of the ladies 
than to make himſelf a cripple. In walking 
through the ſtreets, he endeavoured to avoid 
the rudeneſs of the wind by every poſſible 
means; not that he was afraid of taking cold, 
but becauſe he was fearful of deranging the 
dreſs of his hair. A love, however, as ele- 
vated as it was ardent for virtue and the Belles 
© lettres, always counterbalanced his devotion to 
je ſex. To expreſs his paſſion for the fair, he 
SES wrote all his poetry in alien, and only uſed 
the learned languages upon ſerious and important | 
ſubjects. But, notwithſtanding the warmth ae: 
his conſtitution, he was always chaſte. He 
held all debauchery in the utmoſt deteſtation 3 
the leaſt deviation from virtue tortured his | 
| feelings. with remorſe; ; and he inveighed with : 
_ acrimony againſt the ſenſibility by Which be 
had been betrayed: « I ſhould like,” faid he, 
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& to have a heart as hard as adamant, rather than 
3 be ſo continually tormented by ſuch ſeducing 
« paſſions.” Among the number of fine women 


| who adorned the Court at Avignon, there 
were ſome who endeavoured to captivate his 
heart. Seduced by their charms, and drawn aſide 


by the facility with which he obtained the happi- 


neſs of their company, he became, upon cloſer 
acquaintance, obedient to all their wiſhes ; but 


the inquietudes and torments of Love ſo much 
alarmed his mind, that he endeavoured to ſhun 


her toils. Before his acquaintance with Laura, | 
he was wilder than a ſtag; and, if tradition is to 


be believed, he had not until the age of 


| five any occaſion to reproach himſelf wich f 0 
conduct. Religion, virtue, and the fruits of the 
education he received from his mother, preſerved 
him from the numerous gs by which he 


MY was ſurrounded, 


Tux priflice of the Civil 2 was at this : 
period the only road to eminence at Aviewon ; 
but PeTRarcH deteſted the venality of the 
profeſſion. | Previous to devoting himſelf ta the 
Church, he exerciſed for ſome time the pro- 
feſſion of an advocate, and gained many 3 
cauſes; "but he reproached himſelf with it af- 
terwards. « In 0 youth,” ſays he, „ 1 de- 
1 voted myſelf 0 the trade of ſelling words 
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= rather of telling lies ; but that which we 
« do againſt our inclinations, is ſeldom attended 
ef with ſuecoſs. My fondneſs, was for Solitude, 
« and I therefore attended the practice of the 
« © bar with the greater deteſtation. The ſecret 
conſciouſneſs which he entertained of his own 
merit, gave him, it is true, all the vain confi- 
nence of youth; and filled his mind with that 
lofty ſpirit. which begets the preſumption of 
being equal to every thing; but his inveterate 


| hatred « of the manners of the Court impeded his 4 


cxertions. 1 have no hope, ſaid he, in the 
: Pr fifth year of . his age, of making mx 
fortune in che Court of the Vicar of IEsus 
ass; to 2ccompliſh that, I muſt aſfſidu- 
s ouſly viſit the palaces of the great; 1 muſt 5 
12 flatter, lie, and deceive.” PeTRARCH. was 

not, Capable of doing this. He neither hated 
men nor diſliked advancement, but he deteſted 

the means he muſt neceſſarily have uſed to, attain 
it. He loved glory and ardently ſought. 1 it, though 0 
nat by the ways in which it is generally ob- 
j "rained, He delighted to walk in the moſt un- 

eq | paths, and, of | comes, he eee 

ar WORLD, * e 55 OLD 


—— Tug. ee "which 1 felt how: the man- 
ners which are peculiar to Courts was the | 


. 
In 


of 
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In the year 1346 he was, as wſua}, during Lav, 


at Vaucluſe. THE BisHoe or CAYAILLUN, anxi- 


ous to enjoy the converſation of his. friend, 


and to taſte the ſweets of retirement, fixed has 
reſidence at the caſtle; a manſion ſituated upon 


the ſummit of a high rock, and, in appearance, 
better conſtructed for the habitation of birds 
than men; the ruins of which at preſent only 25 
remain. The ſcenes of which the Bisnor and 
PETRARCH had been witneſſes at Avignon and 
Naples, inſpired them with diſguſt of cities, and 
with contempt for the manners of a profligate 55 
Court. They weighed all the unpleaſant circum- 
5 ſtances they had before experienced, and oppoſe = 
the ſituations which produced them, to the ad- 
vantages of Solitude. This was the uſual ſubject 


of their converſation at the caſtle, and that 


Which gave birth in the mind of PETRARCH to 


de reſolution of uniting in one work all his 


| own ideas and thoſe of others upon this da- 
lightful ſubject. It was begun in Lent and 

finiſhed at Eaſter; but he reviſed and correfted 

. aſterwards, making many alterations, and 

Adding every thing which occurred to his mind 

previous to the publication. It was not till te 

| year, 1366, twenty years afterwards, that he ſent 
it to the Biagor or enen 3. vom * 
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5 Ir 4 all that 1 have ſaid "of Prrx ARCH. in the 
ebife of this work. were to be collected into 


dhe poiht of view, it would be ſeen what very 


iin 2 ſactifices he made to Solitude. But 


| 15 mind ald His heart were framed to enjoy 5 
the advant: ages it affords with a ſuperior degree 


ef delle; 4. happineſs which he obtained 


Fo. dis hatred of a Court and his love of 


ol 


i _ 1 * „ . +, : 4 . . oe + 
. 4 ; S. ” 4 14 * , 


k pay love of liberty was alſo ce catiſe ef 
: Rovsst av? s violent diſguſt for ſociety, and in 
Soͤlitüde became the ſource of all his pleaſures. 


His Letters to "Matnzant difcover the genius 8 


of the writer and the nature of the man as much as 


his. Conrxss10wns, which have not been better 


2 underſtood than his character. ] miſtock for a 5 
1 great” bed of time, fays he in one of . 
"them, « "IK cauſe of chat invincible Uſguſt _ 


which F always felt in che commetce” of the 
. world. 'F attributed it to the mortification' of 


not poſſeſſing that quick and ready talent ne- 


4 ceſſary to diſcover in "converſation the little 


ke knowledge T poſſeſſed; and this beat back | 
* an idea War" q did not occupy that ſtation 
1 the opinion of mankind which 1 eonceived 
pn 7 merited. But aſter having ſcribbled a great 


a f of Tapen 15 Was LS aps ene inced 
e o e hay 
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v bar even ſaying many ridiculous things I 
ee was in no danger of being taken for a fool. 
“When 1 perceived myſelf ſought after by all 
* the world, and. honoured with -much more 
. conſideration than even my own ridiculous 
« vanity would have ventured to expect; and 
that, notwithſtanding this, I felt the ſame 
-< diſguſt. rather augmented than diminiſhed, 
„ concluded that it muſt ariſe from ſome other 
&« cauſe, and that theſe were not the kind of 
7 enjoyments for which I muſt Jook, What 
e then, in fact, is the cauſe of it? It is no other 
. than that invincible ſpirit liberty which no- 
*_thing can overcome, and in compariſon with | 
* which honour, | fortune, and even fame itſelf, 
1 are to me nothing. It is certain that this 
, ſpirit of liberty is engendered leſs by pride 
« than by indolence; but this indolence is — 
n ercdible; it is alarmed at every-thing; i 
e renders the molt trifling duties of civil ne 
e inſupportable: to be obliged to ſpeak a word, 
to write. a letter, or to pay a viſit, are to me, 
* from the moment the obligation ariſes, the 
. ſeyereſt puniſhments, This is the reaſon why 
. althaugh the ordinary commerce of men is 
e odieus to me, the pleaſures of private friend- 
chip are fo dear to my heart ; for in the in- 
t dulgence of private friendſhips | there are no 
duties orden we have only to follow the 
SR Regs 
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* feelings of the heart, and all is done. This 
* js the reaſon alſo why I have ſo much dreaded 
2 do accept of favours; for every act of kind- 
* neſs demands an acknowledgement; and E 
feel that my heart is ungrateful, only becauſe 
gratitude becomes a duty. The kind of hap- 
 pineſs, in ſhort, which pleaſes me beſt, does 
* not conſiſt ſo much in doing what I with! as 
„ in avoiding that which is repugnant, to my 
* inclination. Active life affords no tempta- 
te tions to me; I would a hundred times rather 
do nothing at all than that which I diſlike; 
and I have frequently thought that 1 ſhould | 
not have lived very unhappily even in THE 
„ BasTILE, provided I was free from every other 
« conſtraint than that of mon _—_ within 15 
its walls.” 


Taz - ana of 2 dae K were 
never felt with higher delight than by Rouss kau; 
theſe enjoyments, however, are equally within the 

teach of every individual. When my torments, 
Gays this amiable philoſopher, % oblige me 
to count the long and forrowful progreſs of 
„ the night, and the violence of my fever 
prevents me from enjoying one moment's | 
” fleep, I frequently forget my condition in 
reflecting on the various events of my life, 4 : 
M 3 . regret, and pity, di- 
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vide thoſe attentions in which I bury, for a 


© few moments, all my ſufferings. What ſitu- 
ations do you conceive, Sir, I moſt frequently 
© and moſt cheerfully recall to my mind in theſe 
* meditations? Not the pleaſures of my youth; 
« they were too few, too much blended with 
5 bitterneſs, and are now too diſtant from my 
2,0 thoughts ; but the pleaſures of my retirement, 
_ my ſolitary walks, the tranſient though delj- 
* cious days which I paſſed entirely with my- 
ſelf, with my good old houſekeeper, my 
: ce faithful well-beloved dog, my old cat, the 
© birds of the fields, and the beaſts of the foreſts, 
* ſurrounded by all the charms of nature, and 
their divine and incomprehenſible Author. 
| Repairing to my garden before day-break, to 
e wait for and contemplate the riſing fun, my 
© firſt prayer was, when I diſcovered the ſymp- 
< toms of a fine day, that neither meſſages nor 
viſitors might diſturb the charm. After hav- 
ing devoted the morning to various cares, 
« which as I could put them off till another 
time I always attended to with pleaſure, I 
haſtened to my dinner that I might avoid un- 
"0 pleaſant viſitors, and thereby procure a longer 
© afternoon. Before one o'clock, even in the . 
e hotteſt days of ſummer, while the ſun ſhone 
in meridian ſplendor, I walked forth with my 
faithful ACHATES, | . along, fearful 


- "_ 
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« leſt ſome one might ſieze hold of me before 
« I was ſecure in my ecſape; but when I had 
«© once turned a certain corner, and felt myfelf 8 
e free from danger, with what palpitation of 
* heart, with what lively joy I drew my breath, 
* and exclaimed, Now I am maſter of »my time for 
« the remainder of the day ! I then walked with 
« tranquil ſteps in ſearch of ſome wild fequeſter- 

ed ſpot in the foreſt, ſome deſert place, where | 
© no object, touched by the hands of men, an- 

« nounced fervitude and domination ; fome 
* aſylum, into which I might fancy that I alone 

e had firſt entered, and where no impertinent 
s intruder wo inter poſe between nature —— 
f (3 he pl ow 


| Wo monks | not t willingly renounce 1 din 
pations of the world for theſe calm enjoyments 
of the heart! the ſplendid ſlavery of ſociety for 
this ineſtimable liberty ! I am perfectly aware, that 
| mankind in general are not in a ſituation fo fa- 
vourable to ſelf-enjoyment; let them however 


try the pure pleaſures of the country, and they 5 
will find that one day of liberty, one hour of 


quiet, will effectually cure them of their anxiety 
for feaſts, ſhows, finery, and all the 5 non- 
an. of ee and * | 
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Porx CLEMENT the Sixth offered to PTM n 


not only the office of Apoſtolic Secretary, but 
many conſiderable biſhoprics. PRTRARcRH con- 
1 refuſed them. © You will not accept of 
any thing I offer to you!” ſaid the Holy Fa- 
ther: © Aſk of me what you pleaſe.” Two | 
months afterwards PeTRaRcH wrote to one of 
his friends, © Every degree of elevation creates 
* new ſuſpicions in my mind, becauſe I perceive 

c the misfortunes that attend them. Would they 

but grant me that happy mediocrity ſo prefer- 

4 able to gold, and which they have promiſed | 

«me, I ſhould accept the gift with gratitude and 
0 cordiality ; but if they only intend to inveſt 
e me with ſome important employment, I ſhall 


c refuſe it. I will ſhake off the yoke; for I bad 


* much rather live poor than become a ſlave.” 


: . aw Engliſhman tome where aſks, © Why are 


& che inhabitants of the rich plains of LoMBaARDY, 


where nature pours her gifts in ſuch profuſion, 


8 * jleſs opulent than thoſe of the mountains f 
c SwisSERLAND? Becauſe FREEDOM, Whole 


influence is more benign than ſunſhine and 
ephyrs, who covers the rugged rock with 
„“ ſoil, drains the ſickly ſwamp, and cloaths the 


=: brown heath in verdure; who dreſſes the la. 


NI bourer's face with ſmiles, and makes him be- 
- 8 hold his inc NS family with delight and ex- 
« ultarion; 


. 
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cc ultation ; FREEDOM 1 has abandoned the fertile 
« fields of LomBarDy, and dwells among the 
cc mountains of SWISSERLAND.” 


Tuls is the warm enthuſiaſm of poetry ; but 
it is literally true at Uri, Schwitz, Undevald, 


Zug, Glaris, and Appenzel. For he who has 


more than his wants require is Rica ; and who- 


_ ever is enabled to think, to ſpeak, and to eniploy 
himſelf as his inclination may direct, is FREE. 


Con PETENCY. and liberty, therefore, are * 


; true ſweetners of life. That ſtate of mind, ſo 
rarely. poſſeſſed, in which we can fincerely fay, 


« have enough,” is the higheſt attainment of 


philofophy. Happineſs conſiſts not in having 
too much, but ſufficient. Kings and princes are 
unhappy, becauſe they always deſire more than 
they poſſeſs, and are continually ſtimulated to 
c accompliſh more than it is within their power to 
| attain, Great and good kings are not to blame, ; 
it they ſometimes tay, = My Jn, 14 am ee 2 
© on my te MA _— 


Mn in general enikerbur to o appear much 


happier than in fact they are; and conſider 8 
i thing which detracts from this appearance as a 
real misfortune. But happineſs ought to be con- | 
| . except from the * of e and love; 


for 
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for xwvy is its direſt foe ; ever watchful to find 
its way to the happy boſom, 2 2 to 5 - 
its repole. 


Hs who du wants little has always enough. 
am contented,” ſays PeETRARCH, in a letter 
to his friends the Cardinals TALZTRA ND and 
Boron © I deſire nothing more. I have 
placed limits to my deſires. I enjoy every 
c thing that is neceſſary to life. Cincixnxaros, 

60 Curivs, Farricivs, and RecuLus, after 
< having conquered nations, and led kings in 

< triumph, were not ſo rich as I am. But I 
* ſhould always be poor, if 1 were to open a 

door to my paſſions. Luxury, ambition, ava- 

cc 3 know no bounds; and deſire is a fathom- 
< Jeſs abyſs. I have clothes to cover me; vic- 
ec quals to ſupport me; horſes to carry me; lands 

« to lie down or walk upon while I am alive, and 


« to receive my remains when I die. What more 


5 « was any Roman Emperor poſſeſſed of? My 
« body is healthy; and the feſb ſubdued by la- 
/ hy bour is leſs rebellious againſt the ſpirit. I have 
books of every kind, which to me are ineſti- 


e mable treaſures; they fill my ſoul with a vo- 


c « Juptuous delight untinctured with remorſe. 4 = 


« have friends, whom I conſider more precious 
ee than anything I poſſeſs, provided their coun- 
1 els do not tend to deprive me of my liberty. 


ELI know 
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1% ] know of no ater enemies than thoſe which 
 « envy has raiſed againſt me, I deſpiſe them 
te from the bottom of my heart; and perhaps it 
« would be unhappy for me if they were not my 
« enemies, I ſtil] reckon among my riches the 
« love and kindneſs of all the good men who 
« are upon earth, even thoſe whom I have never 

te Teen, and N never ſhall ſee. '” 


"Wada this pallige we diſcover that kv fol- 
lowed PETRARCH into the retreats. of Solitude. 
He frequently complains of it; but in this letter 
he treats it properly. He deſpiſes his envious 
enemies, and would de ſorry if he were without © 
them. 


Son trop diſcovers to mankind their real 
wants. Where great ſimplicity of manners pre- 
vails, men always poſſeſs ſufficient for the enjoy- 
ment of life. Ignorant of thoſe things which 
others deſire or poſſeſs, the mind cannot enter- 


produce. An old Country Curate reſiding upon 


2 lofty mountain near the Lake of Tarun, in 


the Canton of BERN, was one day preſented with 


a moor-cock. The good man was ignorant of the 
_ rarity he had received, and conſulted with his 
cook what he ſhould do with it. The paſtor and 
the cook agreed to r it in the gon. Alas! 

were 
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were we all as ignorant of moor-cocks, we ſhould | 
all be as happy as the Curate bpm near 
the Lake of Tron. 88 


Ha who places limits to his pad wants is more 
wiſe, more rich, and more contented than us all. 
The ſyſtem upon which he acts partakes of the 
noble ſimplicity of his mind. He finds felicity 
in the moſt obſcure life, in ſituations at the 
greateſt diſtance ſrom the world. Truth is the 
only object of his affection; he follows that phi- 
loſophy which requires but little, has few wants, 
and ſeeks his higheſt . in a contented 
mind. 


Porz, when only twelve years of age, wrote 
an affecting and agreeable Ode upon the ſubject 
of Solitude, which en., the rr eſſence 

 ofithis nate - | 


15 


ODE. o SOLITUDE, 


HAPPY the min whoſe wiſh and care „ 
19 few paternal acres bound. 
Content to ! his native air | 


| Whoſe kids 3 milk, hols gelds oo TRY 
Whoſe flocks ſupply him with attire, 
© Whole: trees in ſomimer yield him ſhade, 
WT. B | In winter, fire. | 
oe: * 5 BE des, 


fimplicity of rural lite, The boſom learns to | 
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Net, who can uncontem'dly find 
Hours, days and years ſlide ſoft away, 
In — of ry peace of mind. 
| -_ by day. 


Sound ſleep by night; * ad 1 
Together mix'd; ſweet recreation! 
And ae, which moſt does pleaſe 
Hs Wien meditation. 


5 Thus let me lee alk; unknown, | 
Thus unlamented let me die, | 
| Steal from the w_n_ and not a ſtone 
50 Tell where I lie. 


A cal and . life renders even | fm 


; ey itſelf more ſimple, peaceful, and leſs 

alarming. The field of ſenſual pleaſures is to the 
worldly-rminded parched up and barren; i# is 
noiſy and tumultuous; filled with vineyards, 

| banqueting-houſes, wanton dancings, infirma- 
ries, tombs upon which the roſes fade, and dark 


ſhades for the purpoſe of guilty aſſignations, But 


to the mind of him who ſhuns ſuch brutal joys, 

ſuch groſs voluptuouſneſs, the pleaſures of ſenſe 
are of a more elevated kind; ſolt, ſublime, 

5 pure, en, and . 


Tu  infillence of wealth ailappears in the 


en oy 
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enjoy ſenſations very different from thoſe it 
experienced in the world. The ſentiments of the 
mind are rendered more free; the feelings of 
the heart more pure; neither heated by prof | 
hon, nor extinguiſhed by ſatiety, 8 


Fenin e one day inviting his fiend the 
Cardinal CoLoyna to viſit his retirement at 
Paucbusz, wrote to him, © Tf you prefer the 
* tranquillity of the country to the tumults of the 
te town, come here, and enjoy yourſelf. Do not 
ce be alarmed at the ſimplicity of my table, or the 
* hardneſs of my beds. Kings themſelves are 
1 ? ſometimes diſguſted with luxury, and prefer the 
e pleaſures of a more frugal repaſt. They are 
© pleaſed by the change of ſcene; and occaſional 
: Interruption does not render their vleaſures lefs 5 
* lively. But if you wiſh only to enjoy your 
 * accuſtomed luxury, what is to preyent your | 
© bringing with you the moſt exquiſite viands, 
cc © the wines of- Veſuvius, diſhes of. ſilver, and 
eyery thing that can delight the ſenſes. Leave 8 
| « the reſt to me. I promiſe to provide you with 
a bed of the fineſt turf, a cooling ſhade, a 
concert of nightingales, figs, raiſins, water 
e drawn from the freſheſt ſprings, and, in ſhort, 
| * every ching that the hand of nature * to 
83 rue Fal“ | 
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An! who woald not willingly renounce thoſe 
things which only produce diſquietude in the 
mind, for thoſe which render it contented? The 
art of occaſionally diverting the imagination, 
taſte, and paſſions, affords new and unknown 
enjoyments to the mind, and confers pleaſure 
without pain, and luxury, without repentance. | 
The ſenſes, deadened by fatiety, revive to new 
enjoyments. The lively twitter of the groves, 
and the murmur of the brooks, yield a more 
delicious pleaſure to the ear than the muſic of the 
opera, or the compoſitions of the ableſt maſters. 
The eye repoſes more agreeably on the concave 
firmament, on an expanſe of waters, on moun- 
tains covered with rocks, than it does at balls, 
1 aſſemblies, and petits foupers. The mind enjoys 
in Solitude objects which were before inſupport- 
able; and, reclining on the boſom of ſimplicity, 
eaſily renounces every vain delight. PETRAR R 
wrote from VAUCLUSE to one of his friends, © I 
c have made war againſt my corporeal powers, 
for I find they are my enemies. My eyes, 
«© which have occaſioned me to commit ſo many 
© follies, are now confined to the view of a 
* ſingle woman, old, black, and ſun-burnt. If 
HLX and LucRET1a had poſſeſſed ſuch a 
© face, Troy would never have been reduced 
to aſhes, nor Tarquin driven from the em- 
0 pire of the world. But, to compenſate theſe 
* defects, = 
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tc defects, ſhe is faithful, ſubmiſſive, and induſ- 
te trious. She paſſes whole days in the fields; 
ce and her ſhrivelled ſkin defies the burning ſun, 
even in the hotteſt dog-days. My wardrobe 


„ « till contains fine clothes, but I never wear 


« them: and you would take me for a common 
 « labourer or a ſimple ſhepherd; I who was 
« formerly ſo anxious about my dreſs. But the 
© reaſons which then .prevailed no longer exiſt ; 
e the fetters by which I was enſlaved are broken; 

ec the eyes which I was anxious to pleaſe are 
ee ſhut; and if they were ſtill open, they would. 
e not perhaps now be able to maintain the me: 
cc 3 over * heart,” "WED : 


Pan is . werkdly is of that 8 
falſe ſplendour with which the imagination arrays. 


Accuſtomed to rural pleaſure, and indifferent to 
every other, a wiſe man no longer feels power 


and dignities worthy of his defires. Cixein- 


 NATUS, a noble Roman, was overwhelmed with 
tears on being obliged to accept the 'Conſulſhip, 
becauſe it would for one year deprive him of the 


_ pleaſure of cultivating his fields, He was called 


from the plough to the command of the army of the 


empire; he defeated the enemy, poſſeſſed himſelf 


1 * provinces, made his triumphal entry into 
| 0 * 1 Ron, 


i 

=_ 
- * 
h 
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7 Role, and, gt the expirdtion of daten ape, 
retufned to his Plough. e 


Tus inmatẽ of an humble eottage, who is forced 


to earn his daily bread by labour, and the duner 


of u ſpaclous manſion, for whom every luxury is 


provided; are not held in equal eſtimation by 
mankind. But let the man who has experienced 
both theſe ſituations be aſked, under which of 
_ them he experienced the moſt content. The 
cares and inquietudes of the palace are innume- 
rably greater than thoſe of the cottager; in 
the former, diſcontent poiſons every elarment, 0 
and its ſuperfluity is only miſery in diſguiſe, 
The Princes of Germany do not digeſt all the 
palatable poiſon which their cooks prepare, ſo well 
à⁊s a peaſant upon the heaths of Limaovac digeſts 
his buck-wheat pie. And thoſe who may differ 
from me in this opinion will be forced to acknow- 
| ledge that there is great truth in the reply which 
a pretty French country-girl made to a young 1 


d 


d ucbindie nobleman who folltinit her to n. 


don her” ſolitary rural ſituation, and retire with 
i pg to Parts. © Ah! Monſieur le Marquis, the 


« farther we remove from ourſelves, the greater 


70 is our diſtance . * 


1 SINGLE - palfion; which we are 8 able | 
to > fubdue nor r inclined to o fatisfy, frequently pol- 
5 . ſons 
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ſons our days vith the bittereſt forrow*. - There 
are moments in-which the mind is diſgontented 
with itſelf; tired of its exiſtence, diſguſted with 
every thing, incapable of reliſhing either Solitude 
or Diſſipation, loſt to all repoſe, and alienated 
from every pleaſure. Under ſuch .a ſituation, 
time, although unemployed, appears | horribly 
tedious; an impenetrable chaos of ſentiment and. 
ideas prevails; the preſent 1 
and we wait with impatience for the future. The 
mind, in truth, wants the rs ut of es an 
— that, men 10 * oe. 


der ons is, this don fale to de found ? 
Y it in the paſſion. of love? Loy » Without i 


# ec Wiſe men,” ſays Lord 8 tc are certainly : 
8 ſuperior to all the evils of exile; but, in a ſtrict ſenſe, he, 
who has left any one peſfor of his ſoul unſubdued, will nos 

1 Wr that appellation. It is not enough that we have 

c ſtudied all che duties of public and private life, that we are 
8 « perfectly acquainted with them, and that we live upto them | 
« in the eye of the world ; a paſſion that lies dormant in the 

|  «« heart, and haseſcaped our ſcrutiny, or which we have ob- - 
* ſerved and indulged as venal, or which we have perhaps 

_ « encouraged as to principle to excite and aid our virtue, 
«© may one time or other deſtroy our tranquillity, and | 
e diſgrace our whole character. When virtue has ſteeled 

the mind on every fide, we are invylnerable an every 
„ fide; but Acnittss was wounded in the heel. The 

* leaſt part overlooked or neglected, py vs d hol ” 

. nnn * 


YzT 4 „ "dk. 
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doubt frequeritly preſerves life, and. ſometimes 
gives it new vigour and animation ; but 4 paſſion 
which | undermines and conſumes, can neither 
afford permanerey nor tranquillity; - The love 
capable of -raiſing itſelf to the ſtrength and power 
of being permanent, muſt deſcend into a fincere- 
g frickdthip, or it will deſtroy Itſelf or its object; 
and, by adding ſewel to aſubtle flame, will: reduce 


tte lover and beloved to- a hrap of cinders. The 


alt of life, therefore, can only be extracted from 
paſſions: which do not require extrancous aid; From , 
paſſions which ſupply theiri'own alimient, -/ac- : 
quire force by indulgence, and, being free and 
5 independent, raiſe che ſoul e to every thing 
that ſurrounds i „* 0 noWeq n 


3 and limited deſires afford, Fg true 
happineſs to the ſtareſman, whether oniy d : 
from his office, or exiled from the ſtate. » Every 
great Miniſter does not, indeed, retire from his 
employments, like Nzcxar, through the portals 
_ of. everlaſting. fame. But every one, without 


diſtinction; ought to raiſe their grateful hands ta 


Heaven, on finding themſelves ſuddenly can- 
veyed from the troubled ocean of public life to 


the calm repoſe of their native fields, to the 50 1 


8 toral care of their flocks and herds, under the 
ſhades of thoſe trees which, their anceſtors planted. 
In France, THE. „ NMixIsTER, wh incurs the diſ- 
- F 2 
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pleaſure” of his Sovereign is bedered to retire; 

that is, to viſit an eſtate highly embelliſhed and 
made a moſt agreeable” retreat. But alas 7- this 
delightful retreat, being a. place of exile,” be- 
comes intolerable ; he no longer taſtes its beau- 
ties with pleaſure ; 3 ſleep flies from his eyes, 
fince he is no longer his own maſter; the lei- 
fure he poſſeſſes renders him an impatient hypo- 
chondriac; he turns with averſion from every 0 

object; and his ill humour tinctures eyery- 
| thing he ſees. The diſgrace of a Miniſter in 
France is frequently fatal to his political exiſt- 


ws ence . But in England, they congratulate the 


: Miniſter on his retirement, as they would a man 
Juſt recovered from a dangerous diſtemper. He 
tetains many and better Gets than before he was 
 Uiſmiſſed; for thoſe who accompany his retreat 
muſt be attached to him by fincere eſteem; but 
perhaps thoſe who adhered to him in power were 5 
only influenced by intereſt. Thanks, Generous 


Barrons! for the examples you have given 


to us of men ſufficiently bold and indepen- 
dent to weigh events in the ſcales of reaſon, 


| » « Ttis to this end,” ſays one of our writers, „ that dif. 
e grace of almoſt every kind conduts men. The credit, autho- 

#: rity, ang conſideration, which they before enjoyed, are like 
_ * thoſe tranſient fires which ſhine during the night; and being 


* ſuddenly extinguiſhed, only render the darkneſs and d ſolitude . 
6c * the traveller is involved more viſible. 


1 


* 
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and to guide themſelyes by the intrinſic and real 
merit of, each caſe! For, notwithſtanding the 
with which many Engliſhmen have re- 
volted 3 the Supreme Being, not withſtand - 
ing che laugh and mockery with which chey 
have ſo frequently inſulted virtue, good man- 
ners, and decorum, there are many more among 
them, who, eſpecially at an advanced perigd of 
their lives, perfectly underſtand the art of living 


by themſelves; and in their tranquil. and de- 


lightful viLL As chink and live with more free. 
dom, dignity, and real happineſs, than any pre- 
ſumptuous Peer in the zenith of ren 
Lad - 1 


"fr is Gd, 3 . ieee 1 - 
receive the public thanks, or are forced by agg 
to retire, more than half finiſh their career by 
becoming Gardeners and Country Gentlemen. 
So much the better for theſe Ex-Miniſters; for 
they, like the excellent Chancellor DE LA Roca 
at Spire, certainly poſſeſs much more content 


with tbe ſbovel and the rake, than they enjoyed 


in the moſt N hours of ow mats : 
tration. 


e Kke wats farniſh an' | client i 


5 theme to thoſe who, ignorant of the manners ” 7 
che Oy and n wich men, are fond 
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Er of moralizing, and of extolling a contempt of 


any portion of thoſe boaſted advantages which 


human greatneſs, They contend that rural in- 
nocence and amuſement, the pure and ſimple 
pleaſures of nature, and the enjoyment. of a calm 
content ſo arduouſly required, very ſeldom, form 


Solitude is ſaid to poſſeſs. They add alſo, that 
a Miniſter in office, though ſurrounded by end- 1 5 
leſs difficulties, ſubje& to inceſſant torments, 
obliged to rack his brains, and to employ every 
art and cunning to attain his ends, begins by his 
ſucceſs to feel that he has attained, what until 
this period he had never before poſſeſſed, the 


character of MasTER and SovxkEIOx that he 
zs then enabled to create and to deſtroy, to plant 


and to root up, to make alterations when, and 


en where he pleaſes; that he may pull down. 2 1 
— vineyard, and erect an Engliſh grove on its ſcite; 


make hills where hills were never ſeen before; 
level eminences with the ground; compel the 
ſtream to flow as his inclination ſhall direct; 
force woods and ſhrubberies to grow where he 
pleaſes; graft or lop as it ſhall ſtrike his idea; 
open views and ſhut out boundaries; conſtruct 
| ruins where ruins never happened; erect tem- 
ples, of which he alone is the high-prieſt, and 
build hermitages where he may ſeclude himſelf 
kteſtraines he formerly experienced, but a _ 5 
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inclination, fince now he may give orders with- 
out being himſelf obliged to obey ; for that a 
Mix fsTER muſt be, from the habits of his life, 
fond of command and ſovereignty to the end of 
his days, whether he continues at the head of an 
extenſivr empire, or directs the n a : 


2 rr 


10 Windel that it is neceſſary to renounce 
the natural paſſions of the human mind, in order 
to enjoy the advantages of Solitude, would, 
vwithout doubt, not ls be moralizing very 
_ awkwardly, but diſcover- a great ignorance of 
the world, and of the nature of MAN. That 
which is planted in the breaſt of man muſt there 
remain, If therefore a WixfsrEx be not ſatiated 
with the exerciſe of power and authority, if in 
his retirement he till retain the weakneſs to wiſh 
for command, let him require obedience from his 
| chickens whenever he pleaſes, provided ſuch a 
gratification is effential to his happineſs, and 
tends to ſuppreſs the deſire of again expoſing 
himſelf to thoſe tempeſts and ſhipwrecks which 
he can only avoid in the fafe harbour of rural 
life“. An zx-Mix1STER muſt ſooner or later 


+ « ManSHALL or BovFPLens has retired to cultivate | 
« his fields,” ſaĩd Map MarnTtexon; © Iam of opinion 
oof that this e would not be ſorry to be fetched 

| N from | 
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learn to deſpiſe the appearances of human gran- 
deur; for in his retirement he will perceive that 
true greatneſs frequently begins at that period of 
life which Stateſmen are apt to conſider as a 
dreary void; he will diſcover that the regret of 
being no longer able to do more good, is only 
ambition in diſguiſe; and feel that the inhabitants 
of the country, in cultivating their cabbages and 

aſparagus, are a hundred times happier — the 
, greateſt Minis xx. 5 


' Unvex ſuch circumſtances it is only neceſſary 
to be contented with one's-ſelf, to forget the 

ſuperfluities of life, and to render the little we 
_ poſſeſs as palatable as poſſible. The firſt year 
which PETRARCH paſſed at Vaucluſe, he was almoſt 


always alone, and had no other company than his 


dog, no other ſervant than a neighbouring fiſher- 
man, who ſerved him with every thing he wanted. 
The domeſtics who attended him at Avignon, not 
being able to accuſtom themſelves to this manner 
of living, quitted his ſervice. Beſide, he was 
badly lodged, having only a poor eottage for 
his reſidence, which he afterwards rebuilt without 
any art, merely to render it tenantable, and 
* from his plough. At his departure he | charged us all to 
„ think of him, if any thing was wanted during his W | 
© which = Ps continue fifteen Oy” =. 


even 
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even the traces of which no longer remain. His 
fre wes coarſe and frugal; nothing that flatters 
the ſenſes was to be ſeen. His beſt friends 
therefore called upon him very ſeldom, and when 
they came their viſits were very ſhort; others 
only viſited him from the ſame charitable feelings 
| which lead men to che chamber of the fick, 
or the dungeon of che priſoner. He wrote to 
his friend Pullir ps CarRABOLD, Biſhop 
of Cavaillon, who was then at Naples, Let 
es others run after riches and honours ; let them 
s be Princes and Kings; I ſhall never attempt 
© to impede their career. I am contented 

« with the humble character of Porr. And 
x why, my good Biswoy, will you continually = 
« wander from place to place merely to dil- 
cover the road to preferment? You know | 
| * the ſnares which are laid in the Courts of 
c Princes, the anxieties which corrode the heart, 
« the riſques which are run, and the ftorms to 
which life is there expoſed; Return therefore 
* to your dioceſe, return to tranquility and 
te repoſe. You may do this with honour, while 
e fortune ſmiles upon you. You will there find 


& every thing vou can deſire. Leave ſuper- 85 


s fluity to the avaricious. The rooms, although 
cc not decorated with tapeſtry, are commodiouſly SEE 
& furniſhed. If our table be not ſumptuous, = 
« yet we have enongh to ſatisfy hunger; and, 
_ « although 
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ac although our beds are not decorated with gold 
e and purple, we do not ſleep in them with leſs 
c comfort. The hour of death approaches, and 
« warns me to renounce all the extravagant va- 
« nities of life. To cultivate my gardens is now 
c the only pleaſure I purſue. I plant fruit-trees, 
« in hope that while I am fiſhing on my rocks, 
e they will cover me with their ſhade. But my 
. trees are old, and require to be replaced; 1 
c muſt therefore requeſt that you will deſire your 
« attendants to bring me ſome plants of the 
«© peach and pear- tree from Naples. The enjoy- 
« ments of my old are -purchaſed by labour; 
d and I live in the expectation of future plea- 
e ſures, which 1 intend to participate with you 
e alone: this is what the Hermit on the banks 
-< of the Secu writes to you from the middle | 
M of the foreſt.” Pros, 


D b 


2 e pz, however, will not procure us all 
theſe advantages, unleſs we renounce the mania 
of refining upon happineſs, By endeavouring 

to make things better than they are, we abandon 
thoſe that are good. He who always views things 
on the unfavourable fide, who wiſhes that all 
_ thoſe things which are wrong, and which ought 

| to remain wrong, were made right, voluntarily | 

ſurrenders a large portion of his pleaſures 1 
without fo great a number of * in the 
ä World, = 
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world, life would not be half ſo. INOS as 
is „„ 
. o live happily, it is an excellent maxim to 
take things juſt as they are; or to admit, with a 
celebrated German philoſopher, as: the founda- 
tion of all morality, that it is our duty to do as 
much good as poſſible, and to be contented with 
every thing as we find it. This ſpecies of mora- 
ty is certainly founded in toleration and good- 
nature; but it is apt to degenerate. too caſily 
into a looſer kind of philoſophy *, , deſtructive 
in ſome minds both of freedom and virtue. It 
is true, however, that there is no character in the 
world ſo unhappy as he who is confignally finding 2 
| fault with every thing be ſees. 


My baker at Hanover, while he was preparing 
to ſhave me, exclaimed with a deep figh, © 1t is 
* terribly bot to-day,” „ You place Heaven,” 
aid I to him, „in en difficulties; for theſe 
nine months laſt paſt you have regularly told 
% me every other day, I is terribly cold to-day.” 
Cannot the n then, any: e | govern | 


. ce „Let the FRY 80 2 as ĩt pleaſes, ” Goa an ingenious) writer, : 
_” to do, one's duty tolerably well, and ſpeak always in i 
N praiſe. 'of the good Prior, is an nelent maxim of the : 
"monks ; but it may lead the diſcipline of convents into a 1 5 


af een y relaxation, and ne 
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the Univerſe without theſe gentlemen barbers 
finding ſomething to be diſcontented with ? © Is 


. CC 
ce the ſeaſons as they change, and to receive with 
equal gratitude from the hands of God the win- 


cc 


c ter's cold and ſummer's warmth ?—© Oh! 


"OY certainly,” replied the barber, 


CoupETEN Y and content therefore may, in 


general, be conſidered as the baſis of earthly hap- 


pineſs; and Solitude, in many inſtances, favours 


both the one and the other. 


8 Ons of 1 mia we {till owe to Soli- 


| tude is, that it enables us by habit to relinquiſh 
the ſociety of men. For as it is impoſlible al- 
ways to procure agreeable and intereſting com- 
pany, we ſoon loſe the deſire to attain it, and 
conſole ourſelves with the 1dea, that i it is incom- 
| parably more eaſy to drive away languor and 
diſcontent in retirement than in the world; 
beſide, as it very rarely happens that on quit 
ting a public aſſembly we enter with great good- 
e into the examination of ourſelves, this 
ougnht to be ſtill another reaſon to induce us the 
more eaſily to renounce it. The leſs, therefore, 
8 we form connections with other men, the more | 
we are qualified for an intercourſe with our- | 


ſelves, 


it not,” I aſked him, © much better co take 
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Ir is [equine dificulr « to find an amiable 


and ſenſible character with whom we may form 


connection, and to whom we can freely com- 


municate our thoughts, our pleaſures, and our 


pains. In this caſe nothing but employment and 


activity can divert our minds. The idle and 


unemployed, not being able to drive away laſſitude 
and diſcontent by yawning, expect that relief 


from the coming on of time which the induſtrious 
enjoy every moment of their lives. The cold- 
neſs of indolence freezes all the functions of the 
heart; and the dread of labour poiſons every 


pleaſure; but the man who ſeriouſly adopts 


ſome uſeful courſe of life, who immediately 
executes whatever his ſtation calls upon him 
to perform, always enjoys a contented mind. 
To him the day appears too ſhort, the night 
too long. Vexation and diſquietude vaniſh from 
the breaſt of him who never leaves for the per-. 
formance of to-morrow that which may be done 
to-day, who makes himſelf maſter of the preſent 
moment, and does r not 2 rely __ an 
NT uncertain e 


A SITUATION in 2 (mall vhs, or 2 coun- 


try retirement, is beſt ſuited to this ſpecies of 
employment. The great world is a ſcene * 
agitation from morning to night, although, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, nothing is done during the | 


e. 
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day. * a ; ſmall village, or more ſequeſtered 
ſituation, the mind has time to think; we view 
every object with more intereſt ; and diſcharge 
every duty with higher pleaſure. We do not 
read as the world reads, merely to ſay that we 
have read, but to enjoy and benefit by the infor- 
mation which reading affords. Every thing we. 
read in filence, in tranquillity, ſinks deep into the 
mind, unites itſelf more cloſely with our thoughts, 
and operates more forcibly on the heart. A judi- 
cCious uſe of time in ſuch a ſituation ſoon lefſens 
our inclination to ſociety, and, at length, we 
eſteem ourſelves completely happy | in finding it 
totally extinguiſhed. | 


Ty HE filence of the country therefore i is, to the 
| female mind, frequently the ſchool of true phi- 
loſophy. In ExncLaxp, where the face of Na- 
ture is ſo beautiful, and where the inhabitants 
are hourly adding new embelliſhments to her 
charms, Run AL Lies poſſeſſes in itſelf inex- 
preſſible delights :. but among that active people, 

the love of Solitude is, perhaps, in general much 
ſtronger in the women than the men. A no- 
bleman who employs the day in riding over his 
eſtate, or in following the hounds, does not 
enjoy the Solitude of rural life with the ſame 
| pleaſure as his lady, who devotes her time to 
de- werk. or to reading, in her romantic plea- 
2 2 2 ſure- 
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: ſure-grounds, ſome inſtructive or affecting vat 
In EncLanD, where ideas flow ſo rapidly, where 
In general the people love ſo much to think, the 
calm of retirement becomes more valuable, and 
the enjoyments of the mind more intereſting. 
Learning, which has ſo conſiderably increaſed 
among the ladies of Germany, certainly owes its 
origin to rural life; for among - thoſe who paſs 
their time in rural retirement, and improve their 
minds by reading, we find in general much more 
true wit and ee than among —. . 
 efprits of the metropolis. 1 85 


How would thoſe who occalionally iedide in 
the country abridge the time of their reſidence 
in town, if they weighed and felt the advantages 
of a rural ſituation! The frivolous enjoyments 
of the metropolis would then vex and diſguſt 
their minds; they would ſoon be diſcontented 
to ſee men employ time with ſo little improve- 
ment to themſelves; running inceſſantly after 
every thing that is ſtrange, devoting their whole 
lives to dreſs, to gaming, and to viſits, without 
ever reſigning themſelves to thoſe ſublime re- 
flections which elevate and ennoble the heart. 
Poſſeſſed of goodneſs, liberality, and ſimplicity, a 
country life, after having lived in town, affords 
ſo many Re of . happy, f chat it = 
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impoſtible to be languid or diſcontented, pro- 


vided we are neither negligent, * fick, or in 
| love. | 


|. How ſweet, how conſoling it is in the tran- 
quillity of retirement to call to remembrance 
our abſent friends! Ah, this remembrance alone 
makes us taſte again in Solitude all the pleaſures 
we have enjoyed in their ſociety.— You are 
c far removed, but I am notwithſtanding always 


near to you, There is the place where you 


© uſed to fit. I have the identical chair ſtill by : 
„ me. You gave me that picture; that charm- 
© ing, tranquil landſcape. With what ſoft effu- 
cc ſion, with what a natural overflow of feeling 
ce and ſentiment we enjoyed the view of that en - 


| « graving, repreſenting lively images of a happy 


ce tranquillity ! Is it poſſible to be unhappy when 

e we never hve with higher | Joy, with more re- 

. fined delight than when we are only one day's 
journey from each other!“ By the aid of theſe 

light artifices of imagination, theſe flattering 
illuſions, which Solitude ſuggeſts, two friends 
may live i in continual intercourſe with each other, 


even when ſeparated by oceans: when they 


nod longer liſten to the voice or diſtinguiſh the : 


N 2 yn of the . chey reſpeRively 
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mour, and who, until the preſent moment, has 

ever concealed his ill- humour from my view. 

This conduct is — by ſome to be the pri- 
vikge 
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FRIENDS whom deſtiny has ſeparated from 
each other, do not any-where feel their ſenti- 


ments ſo noble and refined as in thoſe places 
where nothing interrupts this ſoft "intercourſe, 


and where the pleaſures of the world cannot in- 
terpoſe between their ſympathiſing hearts. Mu- 


' tual ill-humour, thoſe mortifications which a 


commerce with the world daily inflicts, and a 


number of little accidents, may ſometimes leſſen 
the delight which the company of the deareſt 
friend would otherwiſe afford. In theſe ſubacid 
moments the mind, influenced by the feelings of 
the heart, never recurs to thoſe ſoft inter- 
courſes which once prevailed. The friend who 
until this moment engaged my love, now repels 
it by ill- humour: but how many agreeable ſen- 
timents, how many delightful pleaſures would 
be loſt, were I to forget the paſt in the preſent, 
and to return his peeviſhneſs with ill-humour ! 
| Vexations | will occaſionally render the mildeſt 
temper petulant, and obſcure for a moment the 
brightneſs in which my friend is accuſtomed to 
appear before me, whoſe preſence always raiſed 
ſuch delightful ſenſations in my heart, diffuſed 
LY felicity and pleaſure over my life, charmed every 
vexation from my breaſt, baniſhed my ill-hu- 
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bien of intimacy. But friends ought not to 
wreak their diſcontents on each other; friends 
who have heretofore ſhared together in all the 
misfortunes of life, who have mutually ſuffered 
for and endeavoured to relieve the feelings of 
each other's breaſt. Friendſhip demands ſince- 
rity, but ſhe alſo in common benevolence de- 
mands a mutual indulgence and accommoda- | 


tion; and requires that mildneſs ſhould be op- 


poſed to anger, and patience to ill-humour. 
This, however, can never happen where, croſſed 
by the embarraſſments of life, each indulges the 
peeviſn aſperities of his temper, and forgetting | 
every attention and civility himſelf, complains 
that they are not obſerved to him. How 
4 quickly do all theſe inconveniences diſappear 
in Solitude! Solitude ſanctifies the memory of 


thoſe we love, and cancels all recollection but 


that which contributes to the enjoyments of 


FR friendſhip ! Conſtancy, ſecurity, confidence, there 


appear again in all their brightneſs, and reaſſume 
7 their empire in the heart. Every pulſe of the 
foul beats in perfect harmony: 1 liſten 3 e 


pleaſure to my friend; he attends to me in 
return: although diſtant, he is always near to me. 


I communicate to him all my thoughts, and | 


Ls: all my ſenſations, I preſerve, as ſacred to our 


| kiendſbip, all the flowers char. be fuers o 
ON 24 „„ 
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the thorny path of my ke, and all thoſe which 
—1 perceive I _— for him. 


Sor trop not only refines the enjoyments of 
friendſhip, but places us in a ſituation to gain 
friends whom neither time nor accident can 
take away, from whom nothing can alienate 
our ſouls, and to whoſe arms we never fy 1 in 


vain. 


Taz friends of PeTRaxRcn ſometimes wrote 
apologies to him for their abſence. © Ir is im 
* poſſible to live with you,” fay they; the life 
« which you lead at Vaucluſe is repugnant to hu- 
man nature. In winter you ſit, like an owl, 
« with your face over the fire; in the ſummer _ 
* you are inceſſantly running about the fields: 
e ſeldom does one find you ſeated under the 
te ſhade of a tree. . ſmiled at theſe 
_ repreſentations: * Theſe people,” ſaid he, 
ce conſider the ee the world as their 
* ſupreme good, and not to be renounced. But 
ce I have friends of a different deſcription, whoſe 
ſociety is extremely agreeable ta me. They are 
d of all countries, and of all ages ; they are diſtin- 
ot guiſhed | in war, in politics, and in the ſciences. 
E It is very eaſy to ſee them; they are eee 5 
. my riet: I call for their company, and and 
| VVV 2 


== 
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. 1 them away whenever 1 pleaſe ; they are 
cc never troubleſome, and immediately anſwer 
cc all my queſtions. Some relate to me the 
c events of ages paſt; others reveal the ſecrets 

« of nature: theſe teach me how to live with 
„ happineſs; and thoſe how to die in quiet: 
theſe drive away every care by the enjoyment 
cc they afford me, and increaſe my gaiety by 


c the hvelineſs of their wit; while others har- 


den my heart againſt ſufferings, teach me to 
« reſtrain my deſires, and enable me to depend 
7M only on myſelf. In one word, they open 
to me an avenue to all the arts, to all the 
ſciences, and upon their information I ſafely 
« rely. In return for theſe great ſervices, they 
only require of me a chamber in one corner 
e of my ſmall manſion, where they may repoſe 
e in peace. In ſhort, I carry them with me into 
ce the fields, with the tranquillity of which they 
are much better ee than the tumults ot 
6 the town.“ . 


05 ae ! the moſt precious gift of Heaven, that 
happy ſenſibility from which ariſes every emotion 


olf the heart, appears to merit a diſtinguiſhed 


rank among the advantages of Solitude, provided 
n manage this powerful paſſion fo + as to render - 
it auxiliary W „ 


. | Love 
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Love affociates iclelf willingly with the aſpect 
of beautiful nature. The view of a pleaſing 
proſpect inſpires the heart with the tendereſt 
emotions. The lonely mountain, the filent 
grove, and the ftillneſs of a fine evening, in- 
creaſes the ſuſceptibility of the female boſom, 
Inſpires the mind with rapturous enthuſiaſm, and, 
like all warm and violent emotions, ſooner or 
later draws aſide and ſubjugates the heart. 


Womex moſt certainly feel the pure and 
_ tranquil pleaſures of rural life with more ex- 
quiſite ſenſibility than men. They enjoy in a 
much higher degree the beauties of a lonely 
walk, the freſhneſs of a ſhady foreſt, and ad- 
mire with higher extacy the charms and grandeur 
of nature. Minds apparently inſenſible in the 
atmoſphere of a metropolis, open themſelves 
with rapture in the country. This is the reaſon 
why the return of Spring fills every tender breaſt 
with Love. © What can more reſemble Love,” 
| faid a celebrated German Philoſopher, © than 
the feeling with which my ſoul is inſpired at the 
« fight of this magnificent valley thus illumined 
n che enting ſun!“ 1 | 


Revnay felt 1 incxpreſible pleaſure on 
viewing the early bloſſoms of the ſpring: the 
arival of that gay ſeaſon gave new life to his 

= mind; 
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mind; increaſed the tender inclinations of his 
ſoul; and aſſimilated the charms of his miſtreſs 

with the beauties that ſurrounded him. The ſor- 
rows of his heart were lightened by the view of an 
extenſive and pleaſing proſpect; and he ſighed 
with pleaſure among the flowers of a garden, or 
the fruits of the a 


Lovers ſeek retirement to indulge in unin- 
terrupted quietude the contemplation of that 
object for whom alone they live. Of what im- 
portance to them are all the tranſactions of cities, 


or any thing indeed that does not tend to in- 


dulge their paſſion? Obſcure chambers, black 
foreſts of firs, or lonely lakes, are the only con- 
fidants of their ſouls. Foreſts filled with gloomy 
| ſhades, and echoing to the tremendous eagle's 
cry, are the ſame to their minds as the livelieſt 
champaign country. A lovely ſhepherdeſs of- 
fering her foſtering boſom to the infant ſhe is 
_ nurſing, while at her ſide her well-beloved part- 
ner ſits, dividing. with her his morſel of hard 
black bread, is a hundred times more happy 
than all the fops of the town. Love inſpires the 
mind in the higheſt degree with all that is ele- 
vated, pleaſant, and affecting in nature, and 
warms the coldeſt boſoms wich {enfibility and 
pane, - 


Lovs's a 
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Love's ſofteſt images ſpring up anew in Soli- 
tude. The remembrance of thoſe emorions 
which the firſt bluſh of conſcious tenderneſs, 
the firſt gentle preſſure of the hand, the firſt 
dread of interruption, create, are there indeli- 
ble! Time, it is faid, extinguiſhes the flame of 
LOVE; but Solitude renews the fire, and calls 
forth thoſe agents which lie long concealed, and 
only wait a proper moment to diſplay their power. 
The whole courſe of youthful feeling again 
beams forth; and the mind,—delicions recol- 
lection—fondly retracing the firft affection of the 
heart, fills the boſom with an indelible ſenſe of 
thoſe high extacies which a connoiſſeur has ſaid, 
with as much truth as energy, proclaims for 

the firſt time that happy diſcovery, that fortu- 
nate moment, when two lovers firſt perceive cheir 
mutual fondneſs *, 


A nano fond of reflefting in retirement on 
the paſſion of love, and which has — 
its * feels again in theſe tver-rec 2 


No perſon * deſeribed the 3 of that precious 
moment with ſo much harmony, ſweetneſs, tenderneſs, and 
ſentiment, as RovsstEav. Precious moments, ſo much 
« regretted ! Oh, begin again your delightful courſe ; flow 
« on with longer duration in my remembrance, if it be poſſi- 

0 * ble, than you did in realty in ror ay ſucceſſion, : | 


| thoughts 
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thoughts the moſt delicious enjoyments. Hzzpzr | 
. fays, he does not know who the people in 
Afia were, whoſe mythology thus divided the 
| epochs of the moſt remote antiquity : * That 
« men, once more become celeſtial ſpirits, were 
« immediately beloved during a thouſand years, 
ce firſt by _ then by a kiſs, afterwards * 
F alliance.“ 


Wand, during the warmeſt moments of 
his youth, ſublimely enjoyed this noble paſſion for 
a Lady of Zurich, handſome, amiable, and ſen- 
ſible: for that great genius well knew that love, 
myſterious love ! begins in the firſt ſigh, and ex- 


pires, in a certain degree, with the firſt kiſs. I 8 


one day aſked, this young lady when WizLand 
had kiſſed her for the firſt time?“ WIELAVp,“ 
replied the lovely girl, © kifſed my hand for the 
« firſt time four years after our acquaintance com- 
« menced. D 115 


| Youne perſons in general, however, do not, 
Ike WizLanp, adopt the myſtic refinements 
of Love. Liſtening to thoſe ſentiments which 
the paſſions inſpire, leſs familiar with their ab- 
fractions, and their minds unoccupied by other 


ideas, they feel at an earlier age, in the tranquil- 


 lity of Solitude, that irreſiſtible impulſe to the 
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union of the ſexes which nature has implanted 
in the breaſt. 


A Lapy who lived upon the banks of the 
Lake of Geneva ſolitary and ſeparated from all 
connection with the world, had three daughters, 
brunes piquantes, as beautiful in their perſons as 
they were amiable in their manners. When the 
_ eldeſt was about fourteen years of age, and the 


youngeſt about nine, they were preſented with 


a tame bird, which hopped and flew about the 
chamber the whole day, and formed the ſole amuſe- 
ment and pleaſure of their lives. Placing them- 
ſelves on their knees, they offered with unwearied 
delight their lovely little favourite a piece of biſ- 
cuit from their fingers, in order to lure him © 
their boſoms ; but the bird, the moment he had 
got the biſcuit, with cunning coyneſs diſap- 
pointed their expectations, and hopped away. 
The bird, however, ſoon died. A year after 
this event the youngeſt of the three ſiſters ſaid 
to her mother, Oh the dear little bird, 


„ mamma! if we could but procure ſuch an- 


ce other! — No, teplied her eldeſt ſiſter, 
what I ſhould hke better than any-thing elſe 
* in the world is a little dog. I could catch 
a little dog, take him upon my knee, and 
hug him in my arms; but a bird is good for 

* . he perches.. a little while on your 

| e cc finger, 


1 flies away, nnd there is no | catching | 
* him again. But a little dog, Oh how charm- 


(c ing ag 


I snail never forget the poor religieuſe in 
whoſe apartment I found a breeding-cage of 

canary-birds ; nor forgive myſelf for having burſt 

into a fit of laughter at the ſight of this aviary. 


Alas! it was the ſuggeſtion of nature; and who 


can reſiſt what nature ſuggeſts ? This myſtic wan- 


dering of religious minds, this celeftial epilepſy of 
- Love, this premature fruit of Solitude, is only the 


fond application of one natural inclination raiſed 


1 ſuperior t to all the others. 


e and . appear ſo favour- 


able to the paſſion of love, that lovers frequently 
chuſe to quit the beloved object, and to reflect 


2 in Solitude on her charms. Who does not re- 


collect to have read in the Confeſſions of Rous- 


SEAU the ſtory related by MapAuR be Loxku- 


BERG, of the man who quitted the company of 
his miſtreſs only that he might have the pleafure 

of writing to her! Rovsstau told Mapaus 
LuxXEMBERG that he wiſhed he had been that 


man; and he was right: for who has ever loved, 


and does not know, that there are times when | 
the pen expreſſes the feelings of the heart infi- 


nitely better than the voice with its miſerable 


- > 
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organ of ſpeech. The tongue has no eloquence, 
it expreſſes nothing; but when lovers in ſilent 
EXtacy gaze on each other, where is greater elo- 
— to be found 5 | 


' Lovans not ih feel with higher extacy, but 
expreſs their ſentiments with greater happineſs, 
in Solitude than in any other fituation, What 
faſhionable lover has ever painted his paſſion for 
an imperious miſtreſs with the ſame felicity as the 

choriſter of a village in Hanover for a young and 
beautiful country girl? On her death, the cho- 
riſter raiſed, in the cemetery of the cathedral, a 
ſepulchral ſtone to her memory, and carving, in 
an artleſs manner, the figure of a Ros on its 
front, inſcribed theſe words underneath : © 4.4 : 
85 ainf * elle . e 


Unpkn the rocks of F or in retire- 
ments ſtill more ſolitary, PET RARcH compoſed 
his fineſt ſonnets, deploring the abſence, or com- 
plaining of the cruelty, of his beloved Laura. 
Upon the ſubje&t of Loves he is, in the 
opinion of the Italians, ſuperior to every other 
poet in the world, before or ſince his time, whe- 
ther in the Greek, Latin, or Tuſcan languages. : 
* Ah! that pure and tender language of the 
© heart!” ſay they; © nobody poſſeſſed any 
o * knowledge of i it but PETRARCH, who added to 
va * «the 
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te the three Graces | a fourch—the Grace of 


xc Drrrcacr.“ 


| ' Love, however, in the ardency of a | youth 
imagination, and aſſiſted by the inſpiration of a 
| lonely and romantic place, frequently aſſumes 
à more outr? and extravagant character; and 


| when blended with religious enthuſiaſm, and 


a melancholy diſpoſition, makes a whimſical 
compound of the feelings of the heart. A lover 
of this deſcription, when he is inclined to be ſe- 
rious, takes from the text of the Apocalypſe his 
| firſt declaration of love; and exclaims, that it 
is but an eternal melancholy ; but when he is in- 
clined to ſharpen the dart within his breaſt, his 
inſpired mind views the beloved object as the 
faireſt model of divine perfection. 


To livery of this divine . 8 placed 
in ſome ancient, ſolitary, romantic caſtle, ſoar 


5 far beyond the common tribe; and their paſſion 


grows ſublime in proportion to the refinement of 
their ideas. The beloved youth, ſurrounded by 
ſtupendous rocks, and impreſſed by the awful 
ſttillneſs of the ſcene, poſſeſſes not only the moral 
qualities of humanity in their higheſt degree, but 


= raiſes his mind to the celeſtial attributes of Gop *. = 


V 
55 When 1 Loyz is at its height,” ſays 
2 nme, 9 9 poſſible 


| Nr. PAL 
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The iffired mind of the fond female fancies her 


boſom to be the ſanctuary of love, and conceives 


her affection for the youthful idol of her heart to 
de an emanation from heaven; a ray of the 
Divinity itſelf. Ordinary lovers, without doubt, 
in ſpite of abſence, unite their ſouls, write by 


every poſt, ſeize all occaſions to. converſe with 


or to hear from each other; but our more ſub- 
lime and exalted female introduces into the ro- 
' mance of paſſion every butterfly ſhe meets with, 


and all the feathered ſongſters of the groves ; and 


except in the object of her love, no longer ſees any- 
thing as it really is. Reaſon and ſenſe no longer 
. guide; the refinement of love directs all her 
movements; ſne tears the world from its poles, 
and the ſun from its axis; eſtabliſhes a new goſ- 
pel; adopts a new ſyſtem of morality for herſelf 
and her lover; and is convinced chat eren 
The does is s right. . 


Ta HESE fſets of 1 cannot de avoided a by 


: any of the — of Solitude. 


* even 3 the moſt: tranquil Kind, chat 


ſpecies which hes Nen in the. breaſt, which Goes 


„ a + - 


£00 Serfelion ; ; 1458 i it an 140. places i it in TO BS no. and as 
= « the enthufiaſm of devotion borrows the language of love 
_ «« the enthnaſm of love alſo borrows the langurge of devotion, 
be lover beholds pothing but paradiſe, angels, the virtes 
1 and A _ 
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hot raiſe Alitdbras 1 in the mind, which does not 
reſign itſelf to the delirium of an ardent imagina- 
tion, and which is not carried into theſt exceſſes, 


in time conſumes the lover, and renders him 
0 miſerable.” | I : 


0 Taz lover's mind occupied by the idea of one 
_ bbjef, whom he adores beyond all others, all the 
_ faculties of the ſoul become abſorbed ; and when 
He Finds himſelf ſeparated for ever from the love- 


__ tFohjet who has made even the higheſt ſacrifice 
to him in her power; who adminiſtered conſola- 


tion under all his afflictions, afforded happineſs 
under the greateſt calamities, and fupported him 


: when all the powers of his ſoul were fied; - who 


continued a fincere friend when every other 
friend had left him, when oppreſſed by domeſtie 
forrows, when rendered incapable of either 
thought or action; he abindons a world which 
for him no langer poſſeſſes any charms, and to 


5 lnguiſh in a fothful Solitude becomes his 


only pleaſure. The night is paſſed in fleep- | 
less agonies; while a diſguſt of life; a deſire 
of death, an abliorrence” of all ſociety, and = 

love of che moſt" frightful deſerts, drive him 
day after day, wandering, as chance may di- 
rect, through che mot Holinary, rexirements, far 


deen the hatafyl./traces-of- mankitid...} Were he, 
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of Gzneva ; to ſeek relief Go the north to the 
weſt, even to the ſhores of the ſea: he would ſtill 
| be like the bind deſcribed i in Vier, 1 


0 „ Stung wth the Aroke, and madding wich the pain, 
* She wildly flies from wood to wood in vainz 
| © Shoots o'er the Cretan lawns with many a bound, 
ED: —_— dart till rankling in the wound !”” ? 
Vine, Book IV, line 116. 


Perz ARCH. — the 3 tor- 


ments of love in his new reſidence at VAUCLUSE. 
Scarcely had he arrived there, when the image 
of LAURA i 
bcheld her at all times, in every place, under a 
thouſand different forms. Three times, ſays 
ke, © in the dead of night, when every door 
« was cloſed, ſhe appeared to me at the feet of 
'* my bed with a certain look which announced 
the power of her charms. Fear ſpread a chil- 
ling dew over all my limbs. My blood chril- 
led through my veins towards my heart. If 
© any-one had then entered my room with a can- 
e dle, they would have beheld me as pale a2 
death, with every mark of terror on my face. 
ec Before day-break I roſe trembli ng from my 
© bed, and haſtily leaving my houſe, Where 
< every- thing excited alarm, I climbed to the 
6 ſummit of the rocks;-ran-through/-the woods, 


inceſſantly haunted his mind. He 


e 70 ſec if the 


bc orm 


- A 
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o c form that had diſturbed my repoſe ſtin purſued 
* me. I could find no aſylum: in the moſt ſe- 
e queſtered places, where I flattered myſelf that 
I ſhould be alone, I frequently ſaw her iſſuing 
<« from the trunk of a tree, from the head of a 

e clear ſpring, from the cavity of a rock. Fear 

© rendered me inſenſible, and I neither knew 
Les what I did: nor r where I went,” 


| To an imagination ſubject to boch Fele con- 
vulſions, Solitude affords no remedy. Ovid, 
N bas very juſtly ſaid, 5 7 555 


75 : « But Solitude muſt never r be allow'd ; 
„A lover's ne'er ſo ſafe as inacrowd; 
For private places private griefs SKY 5 
What haunts you there in company will ceaſe; 
If to the gloomy deſert you repair, 
. '© Your miſtreſi angry form will meet you there.” 
25 N orie, Remy of Love. 


= i learned from the firſt emotions of 
g his paſſion, how uſeleſs are all attempts to fly 


from Lovx; and he ſought the rocks and foreſts 


in vain. © There is no place, however ſavage and 


— forlorn, where Lovs will not force its way. 


The pure and limpid ſtream of VaucLug, the 
ſhady woods adorning the little valley in which 

the ftream aroſe, 5 
places to abate the fierceneſs of thoſe fires which 
conſumed his heart. The moſt irightful deſerts, 
423 e 


appeared to him the only 
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the deepeſt foreſts, mountains alnioft :nacceſible; 
werte to him the moft agreeable abodes. Rut 
LOVE purfued his ſteps wherever he went, and 


| left him no place of — * foul flew” 


_ n 


>.) 


lr 4 affords no . as: Lon 
when it is injurious to VIx ru. To an honeſt 
mind the preſence of the beloved object is never 


dangerous, although the paſſion may have taken 
a criminal turn in the heart. On the contrary, 
while abſence and Solitude foment all the ſeeret 
movements of the ſenſes and the 1 imagination, the 


ſight of the beloved object deſtroys, in a virtuous 


breaſt, every forbidden defire; for in abſence 
the lover thinks himfelf ſecure, and conſequently 


indulges his imagination without reſtraint,” .Soli- 


_ tude, more than any other ſituation, recals 8 
the mind every voluptuous idea, every thing that 


animates deſire and inflames the heart; no dan- 
ger being apprehended, the lover walks boldly. | 

on in the flattering paths of an agreeable Iſuffong © 

until the paſſion Wu a e empire in 


his breaſt, 


N ft 


Wy Pax heart of W was 3 Mau- 5 
lated by ideas of voluptuous pleaſure, even, 2 

| among, the 3908, of eech, view, be fought, os 
e. 


* - : "— IT — 4 ” © 0 "I Ew 


— 
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an aſylum from Lorz and LAuRA“. But he. ſoon 
| baniſhed ſenſuality from his mind: the paſſion 
5 of his ſoul then became refined, and acquired 
that vivacity and heavenly purity which breathe 
in every line of thoſe immortal lyrics he com- 

poſed upon the rocks. The city of Avio voN, 
where his Ln. reſided, Was, however, too 


*We read i in a variety of books, now no Jonah known, that 
| PerTRARCH lived at VaucLuse with LauRA, and that he had 
formed a ſubterraneous paſſage from her houſe to his own. 

__PeTrarca was not ſo happy. Laura was married, and 

lived with her huſband Hu cus DE Sabzs at Avicnon, the. 

place of her nativity, and where ſhe died. She was the 


mother of eleven children, which had fo debilitated her con- 


7 ſtitution, that at five-and-thirty years of age no traces of her 
former beauty remained. She experienced, alſo, many domeſtic 
ſorrows. Her huſband was ignorant of the value of her virtues, 
and the propriety of her conduct. He was jealous without 
_ cauſe, and even without Lovx, which to a woman was ſtill 5 
more mortifying. PETRARCH, on the contrary, loved Laura 


Aauring the courſe of twenty years; but he was never ſuffered 


to viſit her at her own houſe ; for her haſband ſeldom, if ever, 
leſt her alone. He therefore had no opportunity of beholding his 
charming, his amiable Lauk A, except at church, at aſſemblies, 
or upon the public walks, and then never alone. Her huſband fre- 
quently forbid her to walk even with her deareſt friends, and 
his mind was rendered furious whenever ſhe indulged in the 
lighteſt pleaſure. Laura was born in the year 130) or 1308, 
and was two or three years younger than PETRAaacn. She 
died of the plague in the year 1348. Seven years after her 
death her huſband married again. PETRARCH | furyived her | 


- = till about the commencement of the * I 7h 


. 8 TT 


Aa * 
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near to him, and he vie" too frequently, 
A love like his never leaves the heart one mo- 
ment of tranquillity ; it is a fever of the foul, 
which afflicts the body with a complication of the 
- moſt painful diſorders, Let a lover therefore, 
while his mind is yet able to controul the emo - 
tions of his heart, ſeat himſelf on the” banks 
of a rivulet, and think that his paſſion, like the 
ſtream which now precipitates itſelf with noiſe 
down the rocks, may, in peaceful ſhades and 
ſolitary bowers, flow acroſs the meadows: and 
0 1 in fence and an ns bh r BOP 


ary "» 


' Love unites kel to neun they che 
* ſubmits with humility to all the diſpenſa- 
tions of Heaven. If, when death bereaves a lover 
of the object of his affection, he is unable to live, 

except in thoſe places where ' ſhe” was uſed to 
dell, and all the world beſide looks deſert and 
_ forl6rn, death alone can ſtop the torrent of his 
tears. But it is not by yielding himſelf to the 
preſſure of his affliftion, that he can be ſaid to 
devote himſelf to Gop. The lover, when W- 
_ preſſed by ſorrow, conſtantly attaches himſelf p.-: 
the object which is no more, and never can re- 
turn. He ſeeks for what he can never find; he = 
' liſtens, but "hears nothing hie faneies that he 
beholds the lovely form alive and breaching, 
when it is * Produced in mental 
lion | 


f 1 3 over the paſſion which aſſailed his 
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viſion by his heated imagination. + He gathers 
roſes from the tomb of her on whom all the hap- 
Pineſs of his life depended; he waters them witk 
is tears, eultivates them with the tendereſt care, 
places them in his boſom, kiſſes them with rap- 
ture, and enjoys their ſoothing fragrance wick 
melancholy tranſport; but theſe pleaſures alſo 
vaniſh; the roſes droop their heads, and die. It 
- rigours of fate, until the arms have long been 
in vain extended to embrace the beloved- object, 
until the eye has long fixed its view upon the 
cheriſhed ſhade, until all hope of a re- union is 
gone, that the mind begins gradually to feel its 


againſt its misfortune ; and by endeavouring to 
conquer the weakneſs of the heart, feels the re- 
turn of its former tranquillity. Theſe cures, how- 
ever, ean only be effected in vigorous minds, 


who alone crown whatever they undertake with 5 


ſucceſs: vigorous minds alone find in Solitude, 
that peace which the whole univerſe, with all 
| its ne and . cannot Fe, 


"Wan. aan. rs . 8 


muſt afford pleaſure to every mind. When he 


5 ſought refuge in Tah from Levx and Lavxa, 
— 2 ä endeavour to in- 


returning powers, aſſumes an heroic courage _ 
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duce him to return. One of them wrote to him: 
What dzmon poſſeſſes you? How could you | 
< quit a country where you enjoyed all the de- 
te lights of youth, and where that graceful. perſon 
ce which you formerly adorned with ſo much 
© care, procured you fo many pleaſures ? How 
% can you live thus exiled from Lavuxa, whom 
* you love with fo much tenderneſs, and whoſe 
60 n is {0 erh afflicted od 28 abſence * 9 
35 1 24 Ja anniery is vain ; 
* arp reſolved · to continue where I am. I am 
: ce here at anchor; and neither the impetuoſity of 
« the Rox nor the powers of eloquence ſhall 
te ever drive me from it. To perſuade me to 
e change this reſolution, you place before my 
e eyes the deviations of my youth, which I ought 
Fc to: forget; a paſſion which left me no other 
_ © reſource than a precipitate flight, and the con- 
© temptible merit of a handſome perſon, which 
ce too long occupied my attention. The period 


4 is, arrived when I muſt. no longer think of 


e thoſe follies; I have left them behind me; 


;"."** and I rapidly approach to the end of my ca- 


6 reer. My mind is now occupied by more 
i ſerious and important objects. God 2 
be that, liſtening to. your flattering counſel, 1 | 
e ſhould again throw myſelf into the fnares of 
2 14 5 in put on Non: W 

5 66 ſeverely 
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c ſeverely felt! It was conſiſtent with the age 
* of youth, but I ſhould now blufh xo be a ſubs 
t ject of converſation to the world, and to ſee 
« myſelf pointed at as I walk along. I confider 
«al your ſolicitations, and, indeed, all | you tell 
© me, as à fevere cenſure upon my conduct. 
My love of Solitude takes root in this place“; 
bp fly from town, and ſtroll at random about 
© the fields, without care, without - jnquietude. 
c In ſummer I ſtretch myſelf beneath the ſhade 
< upon the verdant turf, or ſaunter on the bor- 
e ders of a purling ſtream, and defy the hears of 
e Italy. On the approach of autumn I ſeek the 
c woods, and join TER Musks train. This 
6 mode of lite appears to me preferable to a life 


4 Load Bor iscp nor E, after "OA experienced all the 
| Pleaſures and pains of ambition, retired on his return from 
_ exile into rural Solitude at Lord Tankerville's ſeat at Dawley, 5 
In communicating the extreme happineſs he felt in the purſuit 
of moral tranquillity, he thus expreſſes himſelf in the exultation 
ol his heart; -I am in my own farm, and here I ſhoot ſtrong 
e and tenacious roots; I have caught hold of the earth, to uſe 
a gardener's phraſe, and neither my enemies nor my friends 
will find it an eaſy matter to tranſplant me again,” But. 
his Lordhip, like PzT&ARCH, miſtook his paſſion for Solitude, 
and ſuppoſed that to be the fruits of philoſophy, which was only 
the effect of ſpleen. He ſoon quitted this delightful abode, 
and once more entered into the buſtle of public buſineſs z but. 


he had occaſion to lament this conduct; He again retired, at 
the age of fixty, to. France, far from the noiſe and hurry of _- 


- party; for he found that his ſeat at Dawley was too near the 
theatre of his ambition to permit him to devote the reſt of his : 
lie to ſtudy and unn. FE 
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« at Gout: a life occupied only by ambition 


« and envy, I walk with pleaſure on the plains of 
e Italy; I feel the climate to be ſerene and pure. 
4 When death terminates my labours, I only aſk 


« the conſolation of repoſing my head upon the 


e boſom of a friend, whoſe eyes, while he cloſes 


« mine, will deplore my loſs, and whoſe kind 
te care will convey me to 2 tomb 1 in the votes of 


i my country.” 


Tusk were the ſentiments, the philoſophic 


ſentiments of PETRARCH ; but he noch fan 
e to AvIGNON, 7 eee 


'PeTRARCH him . wich a 


| frankneſs natural to his character, that his 
unſettled ſoul wavered between Love” and 


Reason. He wrote from VaucLvss to his friend 
PASTRENGO, © Perceiving that there is no other 


© way to effect my cure than to abandon Avic- 
© Non, I have determined to leave it, notwith- 


ce ſtanding all the efforts of my friends to detain 


ec me. Alas! their friendſhip only rends to 
1 render me unhappy! I ſought this Solitude as 
« an aſylum againſt the tempeſts of life, and to 
ee live a little while retired and alone before 1 
« die. I already perceive that I am near my 
* end; but I feel with infinite pleaſure that 'my 
© mind bs free; and 1 2 the life of 


FF «the. 


Foo 
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_ © the bleſſed in heaven. Obſerve, however, the 
tc prevalence of habit, and the force of paſſion; 
« for without having any buſineſs, 1 frequently 
ce return to that hateful city. I run voluntarily + 
& into the ſame ſnares by which I was firſt caught. 
« An adverſe wind drives me from the port 
* which I have entered, upon that troubled ocean 
where I have ſo frequently been ſhipwrecked. 
J am no ſooner there than I feel myſelf toſſed 
by the tempeſt; the heavens ſeem on fire, the 
e fea rages, and dangers attack me on every fide, 
c I perceive the period of my days: but alas 1 
though I turn from life with averſion, yet, 


« worſe 008 death, I dread that which is mM 


"0 come.” 


PASTBENGO replied like a friend who Ei | 
not only what PeETRARCH practiſed, but the kind 


5 of ſentiments which would make him feel that 


which he was delighted to perform : © Ir is with 
cc 4 Wipes I learn,” ſays he, © that you have burſt 
1 open the doors of your priſon, ſhaken off your 
e chains, and ſet yourſelf free; that after a vio- 
* lent tempeſt you have at laſt reached the port 
cc © you wiſhed to gain, and! ride ſafe in the har- 
1 « bour of a quiet life, I can at this diſtance diſ- 
85 « cover eyery-thing vou do, 1 day after day, i in - 
T « Four retreat at Vavcrusx. : At the earlieſt | 
« . of gay, . by the warblers of 


«your = 


cc 
& 


« 


cc 


an 
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your groves s, and the murmurs of your ſpring, 
you climb the hills yet covered with the dew, 


and from thence view the fertile Plains and 
cultivated vallies ſmiling at your feet, diſ- 


covering now and then the diſtant ſea bearing 


the freighted veſſels to their ports. The | 
tablets are ready in your hand, to note down 


the thoughts which fill your mind. When the 


ſun riſes above the horizon, you ſeek your 
humble cot, partake of a frugal repaſt, and 
enjoy undiſturbed repoſe. To avoid the meri- 
dian heat of the day, you retire into the vales, 

where your delightful ſpring, precipitating 1 
over rocks with echoing ſounds, pours forth its 


wandering ſtreams, and forms the charming | 
river which fertilizes the valley of Vavctvse. 


© I ſee the cavern through which the water 
ſometimes low and cranquil, enters; and where, 
even in the hotteſt day of ſummer, there 
breathes ſo freſh an air. Within the ſhade 

of that grotto, whoſe arched and lofty” roof 
hangs o'er the moving cryſtal of the ſtream, 

I perceive you enjoying with raviſhed eyes 
the enchanting view which lies before you: 2 
« your imagination warms, your ſoul takes its 


intellectual flight, and then you produce your 


tc choiceſt works. Thus retired, the vanities'0 f 


= er this world appear like a light and tranſient 
„ Dadow, and you quietly ſurrender” chem to 4 


_ more | 
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et more uſeful employment of your time. When 
« you quit the grotto your tablets are full. De 
« not, however, flatter yourſelf that you alone 
c enjoy theſe treaſures of your ſoul; for mine, 
© which never quits you, participates with Fo 
ce in all your ARS 


Taz felicity which, in the midſt of ſo many 
dangers, PErxARcn thus taſted at VavcLuse, the 
- impatience of his paſſion would have deſtroyed ; 


but Solitude, judiciouſly employed, diffipates all 


the pangs with which Love afflicts the heart, 
and affords full compenſation for the pleaſures 
it takes away. Solitude, however, does not 
deprive the boſom of the unhappy lover of its 


75 uſual ; comforts ; he reviews his paſt pleaſures : 8 
without danger, and laments their tranſitory 


nature without regret; he ceaſes in time to weep 


8 and ſuffer; and when death arrives, exclaims with 8 
a tranquil ſigh, Oh lovely object of my ſoul f 


«if you ſhould learn my fate, a love like mine 
* may well deſerve the tribute of a tear, and call 
« one gentle ſigh from your relenting heart. 
Forget my faylts, and while my virtues live, 
« let my follies die, within your boſom ? 


„ e than. „ e e he. pram» 


lence of his paſſion, that Pra ARcH roſe to that wy 


e and acquired that richneſs of imagi- 
5 7100 nation, 
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nation, which diſtinguiſhed his character, and 
gave him an aſcendancy over the age in which 

| he lived greater than any individual has ſince, 

in any country, been able to obtain. His mind 

| paſſed with the happieſt facility from grave to 

gay; and he was enabled, when the occaſion 
required, to adopt the boldeſt reſolutions, and 
perform the moſt courageous actions. He who, 
at the feet of his miſtreſs, wept, ſighed, and ſob- 
| bed like a child; who only wrote ſoft and ten- 
der verſes in her praiſe; no ſooner turned his 


eyes towards Rome than his mind aſſumed a 


| bolder tone, and he wrote with all the ſtrength : 
and ſpirit of the Auguſtan age. Monarchs “, 
in reading his lyric poetry, have forgot the calls 


of hunger and the charms of ſleep; but he was 


then no longer the ſighing Muſe of Love, chaunt- 

ing only amorous verſes to the relentleſs fair: 

be no longer effeminately kiſſed the enſlaving 
chains of an imperious female, who treated him 
with averſion and contempt; but with republi- 


can intrepidity he regenerated, by his writings, 


the ſpirit of liberty throughout ah, and ſounded 
a loud alarm to tyranny and tyrants. Great as 
2 n profound and Judicious as a | miniſter 
e Ling of Mei ber celinquilhed the moſt 


ſerious affairs to read the works of rden 2 think- 
RGA : 
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he was conſulted upon every important tranſ- 
action of Europe, and frequently engaged in the 
maoſt arduous negociations. A zealous friend to 
humanity, he endeavoured upon all occaſions to 
_ extinguiſh the torch of diſcord. Princes ſoli- 
cited his company, revered his genius, formed 
their minds from his precepts, and learned from 
his good ſenſe and humanity the noble art of : 
| TY their _— happy. | 


F Pen therefore, notwithſtanding the vio- 


lence of his paſſion, enjoyed all the advan- 
| rages of Solitude. His viſits to Vaucluſe were not 
as is generally conceived, that he might be nearer 


_ Laura; for LAURA reſided altogether at 


Avignon; but that he might avoid the frowns of 
his "miſtreſs and the corruptions of the Court. 
Seated in his little garden, which was ſituated at 
tte foot of a lofty mountain and ſurrounded by 

 fapid ftream, his ſoul roſe ſuperior to the ad- 

verſities of his fate. He was indeed, by 
nature, reſtleſs and unquiet; difpleaſed be- 


cauſe he was not at ſome diſtant place, to 
which it was impoſſible he could ever go; 
anxious to attain every thing the inſtant he 


wiſhed for it: looking continually for what it 
was impoſſible to find; troubled, in ſhort, by 
khat ſolicitude which generally accompanies ge- 
mus. But in his moments of tranquillity, a 
„„ ſound 
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found judgment, joined to an exquiſite ſenſibility, 
enabled” him to enjoy the delights of Solitude 
ſuperior to any mortal that ever exiſted, either 
before or ſince his time; and in theſe moments 
Vaucluſe was, to his feelings, the Temple of Peace, 
the reſidence of calm repoſe, and a fafe harbour 
_ againſt all the tempeſts of the ſoul. e 


Sor rrvpr therefore, although it cannot con- 
quer Lovx, purifies its moſt ardent flame. Man, 
although he cannot extirpate the paſſions which 
the God of Nature has planted in his breaſt, 
may direct them to their proper ends. If, 
therefore, you are inclined to be happier than 
 PfTRARCH, ſhare the pleaſures of your retirement 
with ſome amiable character, who, better than 
the cold precepts of philoſophy, will beguile or 
baniſh, by the charms of converſation, all the 
cares and torments of life. A truly wiſe man 
has ſaid, that the preſence of one thinking being 
| like ourſelves, whoſe boſom glows with ſympathy 
and love, fo far from deſtroying the advantages 
of Solitude, renders them more favourable. If, 
like me, you owe your happineſs to the fond 
| affection of a wife, ſhe will ſoon induce you to 
forget the ſociety of men, by a tender and unre- 
ſerved communication of every ſentiment of her 
mind, of every ſecret feeling of her heart; and 
che n che bulineſs, the viciffitudes 
of 
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of life will render, by their variety, the ſubjects 
of confidential diſcourſe and ſweet domeſtic con- 
verſe proportionably diverſified. The orator 
who ſpeaks upon this ſubject with ſo much truth 
and energy, muſt have felt with exquiſite ſenſi- 
| bility the pleaſures of domeſtic happineſs. — 
Here,“ ſays he, © every kind expreffion is 
« remembered; the emotions of one heart re- act 
« with correſpondent efſe&s upon the other; 
e evxery thought is treaſured up; every teſtimony 
F of affection returned; the happy pair enjoy in 


es exch other's company all the pleaſures of the 


mind, and there is no feeling which does not 
© communicate itſelf to their hearts. To beings 
ce thus united by the ſincereſt affection and the 
d cloſeſt friendſhip, every thing that is ſaid or 
e done, every with and every event, becomes 
 * mutually important. Beings thus united, and 
© they alone, regard the advantages which they 
“ ſeverally poſſeſs, with a joy and ſatisfaction 
e untinctured by envy. It is only under ſuch an 
union that faults are pointed out with cautious 
e tenderneſs, and without ill- nature; that looks 
e beſpeak the inclinations of the foul; that the 
_ © gratification of every with and deſire is anti- 
_ © cipated; that every view and intention is aſſi- 
© milated ; that the ſentiments of the one con- 
« form to thoſe of the other; and that each 

| | 8 "one 
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te rejoices with cordiality at the ſmalleſt advan- 


CG tage which the other acquires wy 


Tuus it is that the Solitude which we ſhare 


with an amiable object procures us tranquillity, 
ſatisfaction, heartfelt joy; and makes the hum- 
bleſt cottage a dwelling - place of the pureſt 
' pleaſure, Love in the retreats of Solitude, 


while the mind and the heart are in harmony with 


each other, is capable of preſerving the nobleſt 
| ſentiments in the ſoul, of raiſing the underſtand- 
Ing to the higheſt degree of elevation, of filling 
the boſom with new benevolence, of rooting out 
all the ſeeds of vice, of ſtrengthening and ex- 
' tending all the virtues. The attacks of ill- 
humour are by this means ſubdued, the violence 
of the paſſions moderated, and the bitter cup of 
affliction ſweetened. It is thus that a happy 28 5 


* On reading this A of the effects of virtuous s love, 
t is impoſſible not to recollect thoſe dn lines in Mr. 


i Pope s Eloiſa to Abelard: 


« Oh happy ſtate! when ſouls each other _ 
, When Love is Liberty, and Nature . ; 
« All then is full, poſſefling and poſſeſt, 
No craving void left aching in the breaſt ; "2 
« Ev*n thought meets thought, ere from the lips i it part, 
« And each warm wiſh ſprings mutual from the heart. 
* This ſure is bliſs, if bliſs on earth there be, l 
«« And once the lot of AB ELARD and Mz.“ 


renders 
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renders Solitude ſerene, alleviates al the ſuf- 
ferings of the world, and ſtrews the ſweeteſt 
; flowers along the paths of life. 


ene frequently converts the deep an- 
guiſh of diſtreſs into a ſoothing + melancholy. 
Gentleneſs is a balm to the wounded | heart. Every 
malady therefore, both of the body and the 
mind, feels ſenſible effects from the conſolatory 
expreſſions, the kind affability, the intereſting 
anxieties of a virtuous wife. When, alas! the 
buffets of the world had broke down my mind; 
rendered every thing around me diſpleaſing; ; 
_ deſtroyed all the vigour and energy of my ſoul; 
extinguiſhed even the hope of relief; and, con- 
cealing the beauties of nature from my eyes, 
rendered the whole univerſe a lifeleſs tomb; the 
kind attentions of a wirt conveyed a meme 
charm, a ſilent and conſolatory virtue to my 
mind. Oh! nothing can ſo ſweetly ſoften all 


our ſufferings as a conviction that WOMAN is not 
indifferent to our fate. 


3 Tux varieties of rural ſcenery afford to the 
diſtracted boſom the ſame tranquillity which the 
attentions and converſation of an amiable wife 
_ procure to a fick and ſuffering hufband, and 
change unutterable affliction into ſoft nor and 

. grief, T9Þ . 
| B b 4 5 ; " P TR» | 
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'PzzSONS even of the tenderefi years, young. 
females from fifteen to eighteen years of age, 
who poſſeſs fine ſenſibilities and lively imagi - 
nations, frequently experience the tender melan- 
choly which Solitude inſpires, when, in the re- 
tirement of rural life, they feel the firſt deſires of 
| Lovs; and wandering every where in ſearch of 


a beloved object, ſigh for one alone, although. 


- unconſcious of any particular object of affection. 


This ſpecies of melancholy is not ſymptomatic ; 


for I have frequently ſeen it an original malady. 
Rovsszau was attacked with it at VEvAI upon 
the banks of the Lake of GENEVA. My 
„ heart,” ſays he, © ruſhed with ardour from my 
« boſom . into a thouſand innocent felicities ; 
1 « melting to tenderneſs, I ſighed and wept like 
a child. How frequently, ſtopping to indulge 
« my feelings, and ſeating myſelf on a piece of 
e broken rock, did I amuſe myſelf with ſeeing 
© my tears drop into the ſtream !” I cannot tranſ- 
cribe theſe lines without ſhedding tears on re- 
collecting, that in the ſeventeenth year of my age 
I frequently ſeated myſelf with ſimilar agitation 
under the peaceful ſhades of thoſe delightful 
ſhores. Love relieved my pains; Love, fo {weerly. 
enjoyed among the groves which adorn the banks 
of the Lake of Grxeva®; Love, the only 
f diſezie 
„ There is no 'natiy e, or indeed any perſon pollclling fſen- 


| bility, of w hatever 3 he my be, \ my has ever beheld 
| "WW rh" 
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diſcaſe which Solitude cannot cure; and which 
indeed we willingly endure without wiſhing for 
relief. To ſuffer with ſo much foftneſs and tran- 
quillity; to indulge in tender ſorrow without 
| knowing why, and {till to prefer retirement to 
love the lonely margin of a limpid lake; to wan- 
der alone upon broken rocks, in deep caverns, 
in dreary foreſts; to feel no pleaſures but in the 
ſublime and beautiful of nature, in thoſe beauties 
which the world deſpiſe; to deſire the company 
of only one other being to whom we may com- 
municate the ſenſations of the ſoul, who would 
participate in all aur pleaſures, and forget every 
thing elſe in the univerſe; this is a condition 
| which every young man ought to wiſh for, who 
wiſhes to fly from the mercileſs e or a 
cold content old age”. 


I is nat, n to every b of aftition 
chat Solitude will afford relief. Oh my beloved 


without feeling the tendereſt emotion the delightful borders of 
THe Lak E or Gentzya; the enchanting ſpectacle which 
nature there exhibits; and the vaſt and majeſtic horizon which 

that maſs of water preſents to the view. Who has ever re- 
turned from this ſcene without turning back his eyes on this 
| Intereſting picture, and experiencing the ſame aMNiftion with 
which the heart ſeparates from a beloved friend whom we have f 
n0 expeRtation ever to ſee again ? 


|  ® This reflection of Prrrancn is very affeQing and very 
juſt. Alas annos cgi tants is requie, tantdque dulcadine, ut illua 
0 fern ** ew mibi vita fuerit, mega omne ſupplicium.” 
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Hizcarzip! I can never reſtrain my tears from 
flowing with increaſed abundance, whenever I 


read, in thy- immortal work upon the pleaſures 

of a country life, the following affecting paſſage, 
which always ſinks deeply into my heart: The 
« tears of affliction dry up under the ſympa- 
te thiſing breath of Zephyrs: the heart expands, 
« and-only feels a tranquil ſorrow. The bloom 
* of nature preſents itſelf to our eyes on every 


* fide; and in the enjoyment of its fragrance 
« we feel relief from woe. Every fad and ſor- 
* rowful idea gradually difappears. The mind 


s no longer rejects conſolatory meditations ; and as 


„the evening ſun abſorbs the damp vapours of 
a rainy day, a happy tranquillity diſſipates the 


* troubles of the ſoul, and diſpoſes us to enjoy 
gc rhe peaceful charms of rural life, . 


Cw are, 3 boſoms ſo alive to nic 
1 that the continual remembrance of thoſe 
who were once dear to their hearts preys upon 


their vitals, and by ſlow degrees conſumes their 


lives. The reading of a ſingle line written by 


the hand they loved, freezes their blood: the 
very ſight of the tomb which has ſwallowed up 
the remains of all their ſoul held dear, is intole- 
rable to their eyes. On ſuch beings, alas! the 
Heavens ſmile in vain. - The early violet and 
the wintering groves, proclaiming, with the ap- 


Proach 


* 
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proach of ſpring, the regeneration of all nature, 
bring no charms. The garden's variegated 


hues irritate their feelings, and they behold 
5 thoſe retreats to which they were kindly in- 


vited to ſooth the violence of their diſtreſs, 


with horror, during the remainder of their lives. 


They refuſe to follow the compaſſionate hand 


extended to lead them from their houſe of ſor- 
row to the verdant plains of happineſs and peace. 


Such characters generally poſſeſs warm and 


ſtrong paſſions ; but the fineneſs of their feel- 
ings becomes a real malady; and they require 
to be treated with great attention and with con- 
ſtant kindneſs. . Up 


.  » SOFTER minds, under circumſtances equally | 
_ diftreſsful, derive a very powerful charm from 
Solitude. The misfortunes they feel partake of 


the tranquillity of their nature: they plant upon 


the fatal tomb che weeping willow and the ephe- 
meral roſe, as ſtriking emblems of their ſorrow 


and misfortune 1 they erect mauſolea " and com- 


poſe funeral dirges; their hearts are continually 
occupied by the idea of thoſe whom their eyes 
deplore, and they exiſt, under the ſenſations of 
the trueſt and moſt ſincere ſorrow, in a kind of 
middle ſtate between Earth and Heaven. Such 


characters, I am conſcious, feel misfortunes to 


their full extent; but their ſorrows, provided 


they 


1 
14 

1 

' 2 
{ 
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they are undiſturbed, appear to me of the hap- 
pieſt kind. I do not pretend to ſay their ſor- 
rows are inſincere, or that their grief is leſs than 
that of thoſe who give. themſelves up to fits of 
violence, and fink under the preſſure of their 
- misfortunes ; this would be a fpecies of ſtupidity, 
an enormity of the conſequences of which I am 
fully ſenfible ; but I call them happy. mourners, 
| becauſe their conſtitutions are ſo framed that 
their grief and ſorrow do not decreaſe the force 
and energy of their minds, They find enjoyments 
in thoſe things from which minds of a different 
texture would feel averſion. They feel celeſtial 
joys in the unceaſing recollection of thoſe prog b 
_ Whoſe loſs they deplore, 


Evzxr adverſity of life is much more Tally 
overcome in SOLITUDE than in TER WoRLD, 
provided the ſoul will nobly bend its flight to- 
wards a different object. When a man thinks 

that he has no reſources but in pksralx or 
DEATH, he deceives himſelf; for deſpair is no 
reſource. Let him retire to his ſtudy, and there 
| ſeriouſly trace out the conſequences of ſome ſet- 
tled truth, and his tears will no longer a the 
weight of his misfortunes will grow ING 

"— of . 0 from bi N 81 
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In Solitude the moſt trifling emotions of the 
heart, every appearance of domeſtic felicity or 
rural pleaſure, drives away impatience and ill- 
humour. IL.L-4UMovR is an uneaſy and inſup- 
portable condition, which the ſoul frequently 
falls into when ſoured by a number of thoſe petty 
vexations which we daily experience in every 
ſtep of our progreſs through life : but we need 
only to ſhut the door in order to avoid this 
fcourge of happineſs, IurATixxex is a ſtifled 
anger, which men filently manifeſt by looks and 
geſtures, and weak minds / ordinarily reveal by a 
ſhower of complaints. A grumbler is never 
farther from his proper ſphere than when he is 
in company; Solitude is his only aſylum. Þ 


| VezxaTions, however, of almoſt every kind 
are much ſooner healed in the filence of retire- 

ment than in the noiſe of the world. When we 
have attained a cheerful diſpoſition, and do not 
ſuffer any thing to thwart, reſtrain, or ſour the 
remper of our minds; when we have learned 
the art of vanquifhing ourſelves, no worldly 
vexations can then obſtruct our happineſs. The 
deepeſt melancholy and moſt ſettled wearineſs of 


life have, by theſe means, been frequently ba- 


niſhed from the breaſt. The progreſs to this 
end is, in truth, much more rapid in women 


e's in men. The mind of a rer female _ : 
E 
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immediately to happineſs, while that of a me- 
lancholy man till creeps on with pain. The 
foft boſoms of the fair are eaſily elevated or de- 
-prefſed ; but theſe effects muſt be produced by 
means leſs abſtracted than Solitude; by ſfome- 
thing that will ſtrike their ſenſes, and by their 
aſſiſtance penetrate to the heart. On the con- 
trary, the mental diſeaſes of men augment by 
flow degrees, take deeper root, lay ſtronger 
hold of the breaſt; and to drive them away it 
is neceſſary to apply the moſt efficacious reme- 
dies with unſhaken conſtancy; for here feeble 
preſcriptions are of no avail. The only chance 
of fucceſs' is by exerting every endeavour to 
palace the body under the regimen af the mind. 
Vigorous minds frequently baniſh the moſt inve- 
texrate evils, or form a powerful ſhield againſt all 
the darts of fate, and by braving every danger 
drive away thoſe feelings by which others are 
irritated and deſtroyed. They boldly turn their 
cyes from what things are, to what they ought to 
be; and with determined reſolution ſupport the 
bodies they are deſigned to animate, while 
weaker minds ſurrender every thing committed to 


Tux ſoul, however, always yields to thoſe 
eircumſtances which are moſt agreeable. to its 
peculiar character. The gaming table, luxu- 

* 5 N 
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rious feaſts, and brilliant aſſemblies, are the 
moſt palatable aliments, the moſt pleaſing com- 
forts to the generality of men ; while the boſoms 
of thoſe who ſigh for Solitude, from a conſciouſ- 
neſs of all the advantages it affords, feel no 
tranquillity or enjoyment but in peaceful 
ſhades. 8 | 5 


Tuxsx reflections upon the advantages which 

the heart derives from Solitude, bring me, at 

laſt, to this important queſtion: Whether it is 
eaſier to live VIRTUOUSLY in SOLITUDE or in 
THE WORLD. 


I hes, the virtues are frequently practiſed 
from a mere ſenſe of duty. Tat CLtroy feet 
it their duty to afford inſtruftion to the igno- 
rant and conſolation to the afflicted. TRE 
 Jupess think it their duty to render juſtice to 
the injured or oppreſſed. TAE Paysician pays 
his viſits to the ſick, and cures them, ill or well: 
and all for the fake of HUMANITY, ſay theſe 
gentlemen. But all this is falſe; the clergy 
afford conſolation, the lawyer renders juſtice, 
the phyſician cures, not always from the decided 
inclination of the heart, but becauſe he muſt, 
| becauſe his duty requires it; becauſe the one 
| muſt do honour to his gown, the other is placed 
in the ſeat of juſtice, and the third has pledged 
his 
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his Neill on ſuch and ſuch prognoſtics. The 
words © your known humanity,” which always 
ſhock my feelings, and are introductory to the 
contents of a thouſand letters J have received, 
are nothing more than the ſtyle of cuſtom, a 
common flattery and falſchood. Humanity 
zs a virtue, a nobleneſs of ſoul of the higheft : 

rank ; and how can any one know whether I do 
ſuch and fuch things from the love of virtue, 
or becauſe I am bound. by duty to 2 
chem 4 


8005 won ks, therefore, are not always acts 
of virtue. The heart of that man who never 
detaches himſelf from the affairs of the world, is 
| frequently ſhut againſt every thing that is good. 

It is poſſible to do good and not be virtuous ; 
for a man may be great in his actions and little 
in his heart“. Virtue is a quality much more 
rare than is generally imagined. It is therefore 
| neceflary to be frugal of the words bumanily, vir 
tue, patriotiſm, and others of the ſame import; 
they ought only to be mentioned upon great o- 
caſions; for by too frequent uſe their meaning 
is weakened, and the — they deſcribe 


© « Pirk balken, ll 2 Lord 8 e 
55 ifs tibi ignoti fant. Et dum negotiis diftrahuntur, tempore 
< carent, go ſanitati aut coporis aut as — 5 


| broughs | 
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brought into contempt. Who would not bluſh 
to be called learned or humane, when he hears the 
knowledge of ſo many ignorant perſons boaſted 


of, and . 
villains praiſed ? 5 fe 


Tin. probabllicy is, that men wil _ more 
good in the retreats of Solitude than in the world. 

In fact, a virtuous man, of whatever defcrip- 
tion he may be, is not virtuous in conſequence 

of example, for virtuous examples are unhap- 
pily too rarely ſeen in the world, but becauſe in 
the filence of reflection he feels that the pleaſures 
of a good heart ſurpaſs every other, and conſti- 
tute the true happineſs of life. The greater part, 
therefore, of virtuous actions are exerciſed in 
fences and obſcurity. 


'VixTuovs 4crioxs are more eaſily and more 


= freely performed in Solitude than in the world, 
In Solitude no man bluſhes at the ſight of Vir- 
tue, but in the world ſhe drags on an obſcure 
exiſtence, and feems afraid to ſhew her face in 
public. The intercourſe of the world is the 
education of vice. Men poſſeſſed of the beſt in- 
clinations are ſurrounded by ſo many ſnares and 


dangers, that they all commit ſome fault every : 


day of their lives. One man who plays a firſt- 
rate character upon the theatre of the world, is 
deficient 
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deficient in virtuous inclinations ; in another of 
- the ſame claſs, his inclinations- are good while 
his actions are vicious. In the chamber, before 
we engage in the complicated buſineſs of the 

day, we are, perhaps, kind, impartial, and 
candid, for then the current of our tempers has 
received no contradiction; but with the greateſt 
attention, with the moſt ſcrupulous vigilance, it 
is impoſſible to continue through the day com- 
pletely maſters of ie appreſſed as we. are 
with. cares and vexations obliged. to conforin 
to a ſeries of dilgudting © cireurſtances, ta give 
audience to a multitude of men, and to.endure 
a thouſand abſurd and unexpected accidents which 
diſtract the mind. The folly, therefore, of 
myſtic minds was in forgetting that their ſouls 
were ſubjected to a body, and aiming, in con- 
ſequence of that error, at the higheſt point of 
ſpeculative virtue. The nature of human beings 
cannot be altered merely by living in a her- 
mitage. The exerciſe of virtue is only eaſy in 
thoſe ſituations where it is not expoſed to danger, 
and then it loſes all its merit. God created 
many hermits too weak to ſave: themſelves when 
_ plunged into the abyſs, ee n 

AP m— not to fall into it. r 
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< the peculiar effect of virtue to make a man's 
_ © chief happineſs ariſe from himſelf and his own 


conduct. A bad man is wholly the creature 


” of the world. He hangs upon its fayour ;- lives 
« by its {miles; and is happy or miſerable in 


F proportion to his ſucceſs. But to a virtuous 


« man, ſucceſs in worldly matters is but a 
cc ſei y object. To diſcharge his own part 


„ having done properly what was incumbent 


c on him to do, his mind is at reſt; and he 
leaves the event to Providence. His witngſs is 


i Heaven, and bis record is on high. Satisfied 


©-with: the approbation of God, and the teſti- 

% mony of a good conſcience, he enjoys himſel, 
e and deſpiſes the triumphs of guilt. In pro- 
© portion as ſuch manly principles rule your 


| & heart, you will become independent of the 


« world, and * forbear 3 its if. 5 
m W —— 0 


To recommend this Ls of the world 
- bs th fuſt aim and only end of the little philo- 
ſophy which may be found in this Treatiſe upon 
Sorrrupz. It is not my doctrine to lead men 
2 the deſerts, or to place their reſidence, ike 

_ that of owls, in the hollow trunks of trees; but 
I would willingly remove from their minds the 
exceſſive fear of men and of the world. 1 would, 
c c = 
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as far as it is practicable, render them indepen- 

dent; I would break their fetters, inſpire them 
with a contempt of public ſociety, and leave 
them to devote their minds to Solitude, in order 

that they may be able to ſay, at leaſt during "oY 
courſe of two hours in a day, a OO 


Boes a ſtate of dts cannot be diſ- 
pleaſing even to the greateſt enemies of LIEERTY; 
for it ſimply carries the mind to a rational uſe of 

Solitude. It is by intellectual collection; by the 
mind's ſtrengthening itſelf in theſe pure and 
noble ſentiments; that we are rendered more 
able and more anxious to fill our wi opian ſta- 

| Gods? in EP with propeieny:” 


Tus true apoſtles of Solitude ve ſaid, * 
c is only by employing with propriety the hours 
« of a happy leiſure, that we adopt firm and 
ce ſolid reſolutions to govern our minds and 
guide our actions. It is there only that we 
can quietly reflect upon the tranfactions of 

ec life, upon the temptations to which we are 
e moſt expoſed, upon thoſe weaker ſides of 
the heart which we ought to guard with 

* the moſt uneeaſing care, and previouſſy arm 
« ourſelves againſt whatever is dangerous in our 


commerce wich mankind.” N chough 5 
e ene ien e N „ 


1 
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e virtue may appear, at firſt feht, to contract 
te the bounds of enjoyment, you will find upon 
reflection, that in truth it enlarges them; if 
it reſtrains the exceſs of ſome pleaſures, it 
te favours and increaſes others; it prechudes you 
© from none but ſuch as are either fantaſtic 


e and imaginary, or pernicious and deſtructive. 


The rich proprietary loves to amuſe himſelf ; 
«in a contemplation of his wealth, the volup- = 
ce tuary in his entertainments, the man of the 


« world with his friends and his aſſemblies; but 


te the truly good man finds his pleaſure in the 

& ſcrupulous diſcharge of the auguſt duties of 
« life. He ſees a new ſun ſhining before him; 

thinks himſelf ſurrounded by a more pure 


e and lively ſplendour ; every object is embel- 
e liſhed, and he gaily purſues his career. He 


ho penetrates into the ſecret cauſes of things, 


© who reads in the reſpectable obſcurity of a | 


« wiſe Solitude, will return us public thanks. 
We immediately acquit ourſelves more per- 
C“ ſectly in buſineſs, we reſiſt with greater eaſe the 
_ © temptations of vice, and we owe all theſe ad- 


s yantages to the pious recollection which Soli- 


K tude inſpires, to our ſeparation from mankind, 
© * and: to our ra ae of the world. . 


* An bike a ae. e anda | 
retirement from the world, are therefore the 
} 85 C 2 e ſureſt 
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on every ſacrifice made i in Solitude at the altar 
of Virtue, © I loye rather to ſhed rears myſelß, 
than to make others ſhed, them,” faid a Ger- 
man lady to me one day. She did not ſeem 


conſcious that it is almoſt impoſſible eicher 0 
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fon and vat juulihle mane, th gre ks 


Under ſuch circumſtances, it is nat ne- 


5 8 to reſtrain the paſſions merely to prevent : 
them from diſturbing the public order, or to 
| abate the fervour of imagination; for in our 
review of things we willingly leave them as they 
are, becauſe we have learned to laugh at their 
abſurdity. Domeſtic life is no longer, as in the 
gay world, a ſcene of languor and diſguſt ; the 
field of battle to every baſe and brutal paſſion; 
the dwelling of envy, vexation, and ill-humour. 
Pac and Hapyeinzss inhabit thoſe boſoms 
that renounce the poiſonous ſprings of pleaſure; 
and the mind is thereby rendered capable .of 
communicating its pureſt joys to all around. 
He who ſhuns the contaminated circles of the 
vicious; who flies from the inſolent looks of 
proud ſtupidity, and the arrogance of ſucceſsful ; 
villainy; who beholds the void which all the idle 
entertainments and vain pretenſions of public 
life leave within the breaſt, is never eee 
or diſturbed at home. | 
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fay or do any-thing more generous. Virtue like 
this affords more real content to the heart than al 
the enjoyments of the world, and all the amuſe· 
ments which are hourly ſought to deſtroy time, 


and to ſteal the boſom from itſelf. The mind is 


always happy in finding itſelf capable of exerciſing 5 
faculties which it was not before conſcious it 

poſſeſſed. Solitude opens the ſoul to every noble 
pleaſure ; fills it with intelligence, ſerenity, calm- 
neſs and content, when we expected nothing but 
tears of ſorrow ; it, in ſhort, repairs every misfor- 

fs rune by: a thouſand r new and unalterable delights. 


| ER is not a villain. in exiſtence hats. 
mind does not filently acknowledge that VirTue | 

is the corner-ſtone of all felicity in the world, as 

well as in Solitude. Vicg however, is con- 
tinually ſpreading her ſilken nets to enſaare | 

' multitudes of every rank and every ſtation. To 
watch all the ſeductive inclinations of the heart, 5 
not only when they are preſent, but while they yet 

lie dormant in the breaſt, to vanquiſh every de- 

_ fire by employing the mind in the purſuit of 
noble pleaſures, has ever been conſidered the 

; greateſt conqueſt which the ſoul. is capable of 

| gaining over the world and itſelf; and inward 
peace has ever bees the peice of as rior [ 


Harry 5 is üg an wks: OL." bis —=Y 
Solitude this inward peace of mind, and there 
1 0 c 3 Os 2 | 


preſerves i it unaltered. Of what frvics would it 
be to leave the town, and ſeek the calmneſs and 
tranquillity of retirement, if miſanthropy ſtill 
lurks within the heart, and we there continue our 
ſacrifices to this fatal paſſion? Divine content, 
a calm and open countenance, vill, under fuch 
- circumſtances, be as ſeldom found in the flower- 
enamelled meadows, as in the deepeſt night of 
Solitude, or in the filent ſhades of obſcure cells. 
To purify and protect the heart, is the firſt and laſt 
duty which we have to perform in Solitude: this 
talk once accompliſhed, our happineſs is ſecure; 
for we have then learned the value of the tran- 
N quillity, the leiſure, and the liberty we enjoy. 
Hatred to mankind ought not to be the cauſe 
of our leaving the world; we may ſhun their 
ſociety, and til maintain our wiſhes for their 
fehicity. | 


| "ue efſential portion of the happineſ which we 5 
taſte in Solitude ariſes from our ability to appre- 

_ crate things according to their true value, inde- 
pendently of the public opinion. When Rows, 
after the conqueſt of the Pirates, removed 


| LvcvtLvs from the head of the army, in order to 


give the command of it to Pompey, and reſigned | 
by this act the government of the empire to the 
diſcretion of a ſingle man, that artful citizen 
beat his breaſt, as a  5gp gated, at Fo” * 
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with che honour, and exclaimed. « Alas ! is 


« there no end to my conflicts. How much bet- 
© ter would it have been to have remained one of 


the undiſtinguiſhed Many, than to be perpetu- 
60 ally . engaged in war, and have my body con 


„ tinyally; locked in armour! Shall I never be 


ec able. to fly from envy to a rural retreat, to do- 


c meſtic happineſs, to conjugal endearments ! 


Pour ſpoke his true ſentiments in the lan- 


guage of diſſimulation; for he had not yet learned 
really to eſteem that, which all men poſſeſſed 


of native ambition, and the luſt of power deſpiſe; 


nor did ye yet : contemn that which at this period 
of the republic every Roman, who was eager to 
command, eſteemed more than all other things: 
unlike Maxivs Cyxius, the greateſt Roman of 
bis age, who, after having vanquiſhed ſeveral 
warlike nations, driven PyRRHvVs out of Italy, and 


enjoyed three times the honours of a triumph“, 


5 retired to his cottage in the country, and with 


15 his own victorious hands cube his little 


"0 ride Conus DraTaros 1 
Frſt Conſulate in the 463d year of Rome; friſt over the 

| Canmites, and afterwards over the Sabines; and eight years 
aſterwards, in his third Conſulate, he triumphed over 

| Pyanm)s. - After this he led up the leſs triumph, called 

1 Ovation, PR D Lacaniant=TRANSLATOR. . 
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ſubjecti of a nation, every man of reflection and 
good ſenſe, pities the conditions of virtuos ſo- 
vereigns; for even the beſt of ſovereigns are not 
| altogether exempt from fears, jealouſies, and 
torments. Their felicity never equals that of à la- 
borious and contented huſbandiman'; their plea- 
| fures are not ſo permanent; they never expe- - 
 rienes the fame tranquillity and content. The 
Proviſions of #'peaſaht' are ebatſe, but to his ap- 
petite they are delicious: his bed is hard, but 
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found bim ſeated in the NY. deere e 
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No Nag ot en was ever 60 e r 


Maxtus Currus in the hutnble employment of 


dre ſſing his turnips. Princes know too well, that 


under many circumſtances they are deprived" of 


friends; and this is the reaſon why they aſlt che 
advice of many, but confide in none. The honeſt 


he goes to it fatigued by the honeſt labours of 


' The day, and fleeps ſounder on his mat bob ftraw, 


than monarchs on their beds wage 1 . 


4 + 6+ 


2210 [Dibrares abespy refuled the e > een 1 
Ambaſſadars this anfwer :. ** A man who can be. ſatisfied with 


« ſugh a ſuppet has no need of gold; and I think it more 
2 — 125 N of it, e it my 
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Tus pleaſures of Solitude may, be enjoyed by 
every deſcription, of men, without exception ot 
rank or fortune. The freſhneſs of the breeze, the 
magnificence of the foreſts, the rich tints of the 


meadows, the inexhauſtible variety which ſum- 


mer ſpreads over the face of all nature, enchant 
not only philoſophers, kings, and heroes, but 
the beautiful picture raviſnes the mind of the 


moſt ignorant ſpectator with exquiſite. delight. 


An Engliſh author has very juſtly obſerved, “ It 
| f 1s not neceſſary that he who looks with pleaſure 5 
Fon the colours of a flower ſhould ſtudy the 
ce principles of vegetation, or that the Ptelemaick 


« and Copernican ſyſte ms ſhould be compared, be- 


5 © fore. the. light of the ſun can gladden, or us 
4 warmth invigorate. Novelty is itſelf a ſource af -- 
f « gratification; and MilToN juſtly obſerves, that 
1 < x9 him who has been long pent up in cities, no 
rural object can be preſented, which will not 


2 e G dl ſome of his ſenſes. 


12 8 1 pede Tar hove frequently felt hv 
Es N enjayments. of Solitude. To ſup- 
 Þly the place of the, world from which they are 
As baniſhed, they create in retirement a new world 
bor themſelves ; forget: thoſe, factitiaus pleaſures | 
_ excluſively attached to the eondition” of 1 
'EXTAT; habituate themſelves to others of a no- 
12 bler kind,” more worthy the attention of a rational 
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being“; and to paſs their days in tranquillity 
find out a thouſand little felicities, which are 
only to be met with at a diftance from all fociety, 
| far removed from all conſolation, far from their | 
3 their _ and their friends. WE 


Bur to procure happineſs, Exiles, like ads. 
men, muſt fix their minds upon ſome one ob- 
ject; they muſt adopt ſome particular purſuit; 
cable of creating future hopes, or of affording 
immediate pleaſure. Exiles, alas! aſpire to the N 
attainment of happineſs, and would ſtill ive for 
en of virtue, T 


Aon rer Prince of 1 diſtinguiſhed : 

8 himſelf by his courage, during a ſervice of 
twenty years under FERDINAND Duke of 
BRUNswWICk, and Marſhal Bo io, in the wars 
between the Russzaws and the Fuxxs. Health 
and repoſe were ſacrificed to the gratification of = 
| his ambition and love of glory. During his ſer- 
vice in the Ruſſian army, he fell under the diſ- 
pleaſure of the Empreſs, and was ſent into exile. = 
The —— 1 n in Ruſſia 1 is 15 n * 
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be contrived to render even a Ruſſian baniſh-- 
ment agreeable. At firſt, his mind and his 


body were oppreſſed by the ſorrows and diſquie- 


tudes of his ſituation; and he became a mere 
ſhadow. The little work written by Loo 


Bol IN BROKER upon EXILE fell accidentally in- 


to his hands. He read it ſeveral times; and 
in proportion to the number of times I read, 
ſaid THe PrINCE, in the Preface of the elegant 
and nervous: tranſlation which he made of this 
work, © I felt all my ſorrows and 6 - 


1-5 * vaniſh, * 


85 Tars treatiſe of Lord BOLINGBROKE upon 

the ſubject of xxIIE is a maſter- piece of ſtoic 

philoſophy and fine writing. He there boldly 
examines all the adverſities of life. Let us, 

| fays he, © ſer all our paſt and our preſent afflic- 

tions at once before our eyes. Let us reſolve 


e to overcome them, inſtead of flying from them, 


© or wearing out the ſenſe of them by long and 


[. ignominious patience. . Inſtead of palliating 


_ © remedies, let us uſe che inciſfion-knife and the 
« cauſtic, ſearch the wound to the — and 
66 work a an immediate ang radical cure.” 


5 Tar: und e a 8 is” 
oy powers under the circumſtances of perpetual ba- 
e. in the fame manner as in uninterrupted 
5 5 Solitude 
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Solitude; and habit ſupplies the neceſſary power 
to ſupport its misfortune. To exiles who are in- 
 clined to indulge all the pleaſing emotions of the 
heart, Solitude, indeed, becomes an eaſy ſitua- 
tion; for they there experience pleaſures which 
were before unknown; and from that moment 
forget thoſe which they taſted in the happier 
ſituations of life. When BR Urs ſaw MarceLLus 
in exile at MyrzlENE, he found him ſurrounded 
: WP the higheſt felicity of which human nature 
is ſuſceptible, and devoted, as before his baniſh-' 
: ment, to the ſtudy of every uſeful ſcience. The 
ſight made fo deep an impreſſion on his mind, 
tat when he was again returning into the world, 
he felt that it was BrvTvs who was going into 
exile, and not Maxcrrrus whom | he” it 
"_ 5 


i Merzübus Nunipicvs had n 
the ſame fate ſome years before. While the 
people were laying, under the conduct of Maxius, 
the foundations of that tyranny which Cs 
afterwards. erected, Mrrirvs ſingly, in the 
midſt of an alarmed ſenate, and ſurrounded dy 
an enraged populace, refuſed to take the bach 
impoſed by the pernicious laws of the Tribune 
Sarvzxixuvs. His conſtancy became his crime, 
and exile. his puniſhment; he was dragged from 
. = ſear like-the-vileſt of 2 dy the licen- 

| tious 
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tious rabble, and expoſed to the indignity of a2 
public impeachment. The moſt virtuous of the 
citizens ſtall offered to ſhare his fortunes, and 
protect his integrity by force; but he generouſly | 
declined to increaſe the confuſion of the Com- 
monwealth by aſſerting his innocence; for he 
thought it a duty which he owed to the laws not 
yo ſuffer any ſedition to take place: he judged 
in the frenzy of the Roman Commonwealth as 
PLaTo had before judged in the dotage of the 
Athenian: If the times ſhould mend,” faid he, 
I ſhall recover my ſtation ; if not, it is a hap- 
_— pineſs to be abſent from Rome.” He went 
: therefore voluntarily into exile, and wherever 


he paſſed he carried the ſure ſymptom of a ſickly | 


ſtate, and the certain as of- an * 
X OE” ! 


| Nor ns 


This event took place during the fixth Conſulate f 
Marius U. C. 65.1 3. Saturninus, to ſatisfy his hungry followers, 
had propoſed that thoſe lands on the Po, which had been deſo- 
lated bythe irruptions of the Barbarians, ſhould be ſeized, and 
_ diſtributed by ihe direction of Manus; but when he had afſem. 
bled the people ta confirm this project, Quintus Seruiliur Coapio, 
_ witha band of faithful attendants broke the rails, over: ſet the 
. urns, and diſperſed the multitude. This reſiſtange however 
only ſerved to impel Saturninus to more deeciſve meaſures and 
5 among a variety of new regulations i it was declared treaſon for 
any one to interrupt a Tribune in putting a queſtio® to the ped- x 
Ae; chat che acts of the I abes ln. 1 


| and 
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Rurilrus alſo feeling equal contetnpt for the 
" ſentiments and manners of the age, withdrew 
from the corruptet city. He had defended Aſia 

againſt the extortions of the Publicans, according 
to the ſtrict juſtice of which he made profeſſions, 

and to the particular duty of his office. This 
generoſity irritated the Equeſtrian Order, and 

_ motives equally baſe exaſperated Marrvus's party 

againſt him. The moſt virtuous and innocent 

citizen of the republic was accuſed of corruption, 
and proſecuted by the vile and infamous Apic ius. 
The authors of this falſe accuſation far as Judges; 


and that every Senator on pain of expulſion ſhould fear to 
confirm theſe acts within five days after they had been ſanctioned 
dy the approbation of the people. Marius, however, art- 
fully propoſed to reject the oath demanded ; the majority ofthe 
Senators applauded his ſentiments ; and Meze/lus dgclared his re- 
ſolution never to ſubmit to the degrading engagement. But 
| Marius was no ſooner aſſured of the firmneſs of this noble 
| Roman, againſt whom he entertained an implacable hatred, | 


than he changed the language he had ſo lately held; and when 8 


the moment of trial arrived, he demanded and received the 
_ vath, amidft the acclamations of Saturninus and his adherents. 
The aftoniſhed and trembling Senate followed his example. . 
Marei rus, bold in conſcious virtue, alone refuſed to re- 
trat from his former declaration, and while he rejected the 
_ Importunities of his friends, who repreſented the danger to 
which he was expoſed, « To act ill in any circumſtance,” faid 
he, is the effect of a corrupt heart; to act well when there 
* is nothing to fear is the merit of a common man; but to act 
well when a man expoſes himſelf to the greateſt hazards Þ 
| r —TrxAvSLaToR. | | 
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and Rerm ius was of cut condemned; for 
he ſcarecely conde ſcended to defend the cauſe. 
Retiring into the Eaſt, the Roman virtue, which 
Rome was too degenerate to bear, was received 
uith every mark of affe ction and reſpect. Before 
the term of his baniſhment expired, he ſhewed 
ſtill greater contempt to Rouz: for when SyLLA 
would have recalled him, he not only refuſed to 
return, but removed the place of his e : 
to a _"_ diſtance. 


To all theſe inſtances + of "Ty 1 contented 
8 exiles Crezro i is a memorable e - 


| + : Theſe inftances 8 . that truly 3 and 
Philoſophic work Reflections upon Exile. By Lon? 
| BottueBROKE. I propoſe by theſe examples,” ſays his 
85 Lordſhip, to ſhew that as a change of place, ſimply conſidered, 
© can render no man unhappy, ſo the other evils which are 
< objefted to exile either cannot happen to wiſe and virtuous | 
* men, or if they do happen to them, cannot render them 
« miſerable. * Stones are hard, and cakes of ice are cold, and 
„all who feel them feel alike: but the good or the bad 
events which fortune brings upon us, are felt according 
Dt « to the qualities that ave not bey poſſeſs. They are in 
„ themſelves indifferent and common accidents, and they ac- 
__ «« quire ſtrength by nothing but our vice or our weakneſs. 
Fortune can diſpenſe neither felicity nor infelicity, unleſs we 
| © co-operate with her. Few men who are unhappy under the 
boss of an eftate, would be happy .in the poſſeſſion of it; and 
« thoſe who deſerve to enjoy the advantages which exile takes 


3 away, will not be unhappy e * 
| o—TRAXSLATOR, 


He. 
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He poſſeſſed all the * all the ſentiments 
neceſſary to draw the greateſt advantages from 
Solitude; but he had not ſufficient ſtrength of 
mind to ſupport himſelf under the adverſity of 

baniſnment. This great man, who had been the 


ſaviour of his country, who had feared, in the fup- 
port of that cauſe, neither the menaces of a dan- 
gerous faction, nor the poignards of aſſaſſins, when 
be came to ſuffer for the ſame cauſe ſunk under 
the weight. He had before lamented the weak- 
neſs of his conſtitution, but after exile he be- 
came quite dejected, and when that once hap- 
pens, all power of mind is gone; the foul imme- 

_ diately loſes all i its energies, and becomes equally 
| incapable of ſuggeſting vigorous meaſures, or of 
performing heroic actions. C1ctro diſhonoured 
that baniſhment which indulgent Providence 


meant to be the means of R N his glory 


| complete. Uncertain where he ſhould go, or 15 
What he ſhould do, fearful as a woman, and fro- 


ward as a child, he lamented the loſs of his rank, 


col his riches, and of his ſplendid popularity. His : 
eloquence ſerved only to paint his ignominy in 
ſtronger colours. He'wept over the ruins of his 
fine houſe which Clodius had demoliſhed: and 

| his ſeparation from TzxznTiA, whom he repu- 
diated not long afterwards, was perhaps an af- | 
fliftion to him at this time. Every-thing be- 
F 


dued 
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dued by grief. He regrets what he took no 
pleaſure in enjoying, and over loaded already, he 

N ſhrinks. at the weight of a feather. Crerxos 

behaviour, in Mort, was ſuch that his friends as 
well as his enemies believed him to have Toft his 
ſenſes. CæsAR beheld with ſecret ſatisfaction 
the man who had refuſed to be his lieutenant 
weeping under the ſcourge of CLop ius. Porr 
- hoped to find ſome excuſe for his own ingrati- 


tude in the contempt which the friend whom he 


had abandoned expoſed himſelf to. Nay Arricus 
| judged him too meanly attached to his former 
fortune, and reproached him for it. Arrieus, 
wꝛhoſe great talents were uſury and trimming, who 


placed his principal merit in being rich, and Who 


. would have been noted with Ny at Athens 


for keeping well with all ſides and venturing on 


none; even Arricuvs bluſhed for TuLLy, and 
the moſt plauſible man alive aſſumed the ſtyle of 
Caro. Solitude loſt all its influence over Crezro, 
becauſe weak and melancholy ſentiments con- 
tinually depreſſed his mind, and turned the 
worſt fide of every object to his view. He died 
however, like a hero, and not like a dejected 
coward. Approach, old Soldier,” cried he 
from his litter, to PowerLivs Loxxas, his cli- 5 
ent and his murderer, „and, if you ww the 4 
corals take e as cs * 


„ C | 5 D d | A MAN | 
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A Man under the adverſity of baniſhment can- 
not hope to ſee his days glide quietly away in 
rural delights and philoſophic repoſe, except he © 
has honourably diſcharged thoſe duties which he 
owed to the world, and given that bright exam- 
ple to future ages, which every character ex- 
| hibits who is as great after his fall as he was at 
the mort brilliant period of his proſperity. : 


| SottTupE affords. an unalterable — under 

the preſſures of old age, and in the decline of life. 
The life of man is a voyage of ſhort duration, and 
his old age a fleeting day. The mind is enabled by 
Solitude to forget the tempeſts of which it was ſo 


long the ſport: OLp act thereſore, if we conſi- 


der it as the time of repoſe, as an interval be- 
tween the affairs of this world and the higher 
concerns of death, an harbour from whence we 
_ quietly view the rocks on v hich we were in dan- 
ger of being wrecked, is, perhaps, the moſt. 
8 — Period of our lives. 1 


Tus n mind, anxious to 3 its ſtores 
of knowledge, reſorts in general to outward and 
diſtant objects, inſtead of applying to its n 
internal powers, and to thoſe objects chat are more 
immediately within its reach. We wander to fo- 
reign ſhores. in ſearch of that which might per- 
oo. be better found at home. | True and uſeful 
* 
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| _ WrsmoM, ſuch as will give Giſcretion to yourh, 


and the advantages of experience to age, can only 


| be learned in Solitude, and taught by Ma 
amination. Solitude will repreſs the levity of youth, 


render manhood chearful and ſerene, and baniſh 


the depreſſion which too frequently accompanies 


old age. 


Yorin enters gaily on the ſea of life; and 


fondly dreams each wind and ſtar his friend until 
the ſtorm of ſorrow ſhakes his ſhattered bark, 
and experience teaches him to guard againſt the 
rock by which he was ſurpriſed.” Acquiinted 

with the ſhoals and dangers by which he is ſur- 

' rounded in the world, caution inſures ſucceſs ; 

he no longer complains of the tempeſt which ob- 
ſtructed his voyage, but looks with happy omens 
towards the haven of tranquillity and repoſe ; 

and relies for happineſs upon that knowledge 
which at an early period of his life he has 5 : 


of himſelf. 


\ 


A ertemrated German has ſagely obſerved, 

| that there are political as well as religious Chartreux; 
and that both the one and the other Order are 

frequently the beſt and moſt pious of men. In 

c the deepeſt receſſes of the foreſt,” ſays this 
writer, © dwells the peaceful ſage, the tranquil 

198 — the friend of truth, the lover of his 
8 D d 2 — * 3 
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© country. His wiſdom excites the admiration 


c of mankind ; they derive luſtre from the beams 
of his knowledge, adore his love of truths 


and feel his affection to his fellow creatures. 
They are anxious to gain his confidence and 


his friendſhip; and are as much aſtoniſhed 
at the wiſdom which proceeds from his lips, 


« and the rectirude which accompanies all 


5: his actions, as they are at the. obſcurity _ 
© of his name, and the mode of his exif- 


cc 


tence. They endeavour to draw him from 
his Solitude, and place him on the throne ; 
but they immediately perceive inſcribed upon 


« his forehead, beaming with ſacred fire, Od: 


” Profanum vulgus et arceo; and inſtead of being 


. his feaucers, they become his PROSELYTES."” 


But, alas! ! this pale n is no more. 4 : 


ſaw him formerly in WeTERAvia. . His animated 
figure, announcing the higheſt degree of wiſdom 
and tranquillity filled my boſom with reſpe& and 
filial love. There did not, perhaps, at that time 
exiſt a character more profound in any Court; 
he was intimately acquainted with all, and cor- 
| reſponded perſonally with ſome of the moſt cele- 
| brated Sovereigns of Europe. I never found a 
man who. penetrated with fo much {kill and cer= | 


tainty into the thoughts and actions of others; 


| who had formed ſuch true opinions of x the world 1 


in 


- 
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in general, and of the moſt important characters 
on its theatre: never was a mind more free, more 
open, more energetic, or more mild; an eye 
more lively and penetrating: I never in ſhort 
knew a man in whoſe company I could have lived 


with higher pleaſure, or died with greater com- 


fort. The place of his retirement was modeſt 
and ſimple; his grounds without art; and his 
table frugal. The charm which I felt in the 
rural retreat of WeTtravra, the reſidence * 
the venerable. BARON DE JORACTRRCKENS W. 
| e 


45 "Dis youth ever poſſeſs more energy and fire, 
were the hours of Solitude ever better employed, 
than by Rovsstav during the latter years of his 
life? It was in his old age that he wrote the greater 
and the beſt parts of his works. The poor phi- 
 loſopher,. when he felt himſelf verging to the pe- 
riod of his exiſtence, endeavoured to find tran- 
quillity of heart among the ſhades, of Solitude; 


but his endeavours were in vain. Rovsstav had 


experienced too frequently the fury of thoſe who 
ate enemies to truth; his feelings had been too 
frequently expoſed to the ſevereſt and moſt unre- 
mitted perſecutions. Before he. diſcovered the 
danger of his ſituation, he had ſuffered, as well 
from his weak conſtitution as from the little care 
be bad taken of his health, a long and painful 
5 d 3 ſckneſs. 
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ſickneſs. In the laſt years of his life the effects 
of melancholy and chagrin were more apparent 
than ever. He frequently fainted, and talked 
_ wildly when he was ill. All that Rovsseau 
s wrote during his old age,” ſays one of our 
refined critics, “ was nonſenſe.” — Yes,” re- 
_ plied his fair friend with greater truth, but he by 
vote nonſenſe ſo agreeably, that we ſometimes : 
c like to talk nonſenſe with him.” e | 


I or p- appears to be the propereſt ſeaſon of 
meditation. The ardent fire of youth is ſtifled; 
the meridian heat of life's ſhort day is paſſed; 
and ſucceeded by the ſoft tranquillity and re ö 
8 freſhing quietude of eyening. It is therefore 
uſeful to devote ſome time to meditation before 
we leave the world, whenever we can procure an 
interval of repoſe. The thought alone of the ar- 
rival of this happy period recreates the mind: it 
is the firſt fine day of ſpring after a . and 
dreary winter, 


Pra anch ſcarcely perceived the approaches 
of old-age. By conſtant activity he rendered his 
retirement always happy, and every year paſſed, 

in pleaſure and tranquillity, unperceived away. 
From a little verdant harbour in the neighbour- 
hood of a Carthuſian monaſtery, he wrote to his 
friend en, with a navietẽ unknown to mo- 
dern 
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dern manners: © Like a wearied traveller, I 
c increaſe my pace in proportion as I draw nearer 
ce the end of my journey. I read and write night 
_ « and day ; they alternately relieve each other. | 
e Theſe are my only occupations, and the ſource _ = 
« of all my pleaſures. I lie awake a great part of = 
e the night. I labour; I divert my mind; and Ps . 
e make every effort in my power: the more +5: 
c&c difficulties I encounter, the more my ardour be. 
& increaſes : novelty incites ; obſtacles ſharpen | 
eme: the labour is certain; but the ſucceſs pre- — 
« carious. My eyes are dimmed by watchings; 
5 my hand tired of holding the pen. My wiſh 
& is, that poſterity may know me. If Ido not [1 
. ſucceed in this wiſh, the age in which I live, | 
« or at leaſt the friends who have known me, 1 
will do me juſtice, and that is ſufficient, My 
health is ſo good, my conſtitution ſo robuſt, 
my temperament ſo warm, that neither the 
e maturity of age, the moſt ſerious occupations, 
the habit of confinency, nor the power of time, 
255 can vanquiſh the rebellious enemy which I am { 
© obliged inceffantly to attack. I rely upon „ 
bs Providence, without which, as it has fre- 5 
e quently happened before, 1 ſhould certainly 
« become its victim. At the end of winter I fre- 
5 8 quently take up arms againſt the fleſh ; and am 
« even at this moment fighting for my wy 
. enemy.” Bug 
_Ddeq4 In 4 
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| In old age, the moſt- obſcure retirement in the 
country adds ſtill greater glory to thoſe ardent 
and energetic minds who fly from the world to 
terminate their career in Solitude. Though far 
removed from the theatre of their fame, they 
ſhine with higher luſtre than in the days of their 
youth, &« It is in Solitude, in exile, on the bed 


of death,” ſays Pops, © that the nobleſt 
characters of antiquity ſhone with the greateſt - 


ſplendour; it was then that they performed 


the greateſt ' ſervices ; for they then commu- 


nicated their knowledge to mankind,” 


Rousskau may be included in this obſervation. 
It is certainly doing ſome ſervice,” ſays he, 
to give men an example of the life which 
they ought to lead. It is certainly uſeful, when 
all power of mind or ſtrength of body is de- 


cayed, boldly to make men liſten to the 


voice of truth. It is of ſome ſervice to in- 

form men of the abſurdity of thoſe opinions 

which render them miſerable. - I ſhould be 

* much more uſeleſs to my countrymen living 
* amoneſt them, than I can be in the occaſion of 

my retreat. Of what importance is it where 1 
# "3 if la a as 1 ought to act 5 


Bur a young POE of 3 did not hs | 


ſtand things | in this my. She n that | 
. 
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Rousszau was a dangerous ſeducer of che youth- 
ful mind; and that he had acted extremely wrong 


ii diſcovering in his Confeſhons all his faults, his vi- 


cious inclinations, and the worſt fide of his heart. 
Such a work written by a man of virtue, ſaid ſhe, 


© would be immediately decried ; but Rovsstav, 


ce 


© by whoſe writings the wicked are ſo captivated, 


ce in his ſtory of the Ruban vols evinces a heart of 


© the blackeſt dye! There are a thouſand paſ- 
e ſages in that book from which we may clearly 


cc 


4 


< others where we feel that he utters ſentiments. 


% Mapamt DE WaREnS was the original from 


&« which Rovssxau copied his JuL1a. The Con- 
* feſtons of RoyssEav, generally ſpeaking, con- 

t tain a great many fine words with very few good 

« thoughts. If, inſtead of rejecting every oppor-. 


<« tunity of advancing himſelf in life, Rousszav 


ce had engaged in any kind of trade, he would have 


* been more uſeful to the world than he has been 
vt by the publication of his dangerous n“ 92 


* 


* ſee that his pen was guided by vanity alone, and 


« againſt his own conviction. There is nothing, 
e in ſhort, throughout the work which bears the 
c mark of truth: wt that we learn from it is, that 


Tars incomparable criticiſm upon Roussgav 
merits preſervation, becauſe I believe it is the 
only one of its kind. The Confeſſions of RousSEAU | 
are certainly not proper for the eye of youth ; but 
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to me they are works AS replete with philoſophy, 


and as worthy of attention, as any the preſent 
age has produced. Their inimitable ftyle and 
enchanting tints are their leaſt. merit. The re- 
moteſt poſterity will read the Confeffions of Rovs- 
skau, without aſking how old the author was 
when he gave to the age in which he lived this 
laft inſtance of the ſincerity of his heart. 


Tur days of a virtuous old man, who has at- 


tained to the perfection of his pleaſures, low on 
with uninterrupted gaiety; he then receives the 
reward for the good actions he has performed, 
and carries with him the benedictions of all 


around him. The eye is never afraid to review 


the tranſactions of an honourable and virtuous | 
life. The energetic mind never fhudders at 
| the fight of the tomb. The Empreſs MarIa- 
 Turresa has cauſed her own mauſoleum to be 
_ erected; and frequently ſtops to view a monument, 
the dreadful thoughts of which ſo few can bear: 
ſhe points it out to the obſervation of her chil- 
_ dren, and ſays, © I it poſfible for us to be arro- 
* gant, when we here behold what, in the 
e courſe of a few years, will become the a_ 
| IF fy of bare 8 h 


Taz are for men who think with ſo much 


dublimity. Every-one, however, may retire from | 
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the world ; appreciate the paſt by its juſt value; 
and during the remainder of his days cultivate 
and extend the knowledge he has acquired. The 


TOMB will then loſe its menacing aſpe& ; and man 


will look upon death like the calm cloſing of a 
fine day. e 


| Tux pure enjoyments of the heart frequently 


_ engender religious ideas, which reciprocally 
augment the 'pleaſures of Solitude. A ſimple, 
innocent, and tranquil life qualifies the heart to 5 
raiſe itſelf towards God. The contemplation of 
nature diſpoſes the mind to religious devotion, 
and the _ 2 of religion i is — . 


ity, 


| Wuzn the heart is penetrated with true ſenti- 
ments of religion, the world loſes all its charms, 

and the feels with leſs anguiſh the miſeries 
and torments attached to humanity. You live 
continually in verdant meadows, and ſee your- 


| {elf ſurrounded by the freſh ſprings, upon the 


. borders of which the Shepherd of ISRAEL fed 


| his flocks. The tumultuous hurry of the word 
appears like thunder rolling at a diſtance; like 
the murmuring noiſe of diſtant waters, the courſe 
of which you perceive, and whoſe waves break 
| againſt the rock upon which you are ſaſely 


15 wand. When ApDIS0N perceived that he was 
given 5 


3 


vg 
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c igious punctually.“ 
by the hand, and replied in his dying voice, 
* obſerve with What e a Chriſtian 5 
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given over by his phyſicians, and felt his end 
approaching, he ſent for a young man of a diſ- 
poſition naturally good, and who was ſenſible of 
| the Joſs with which he was threatened. He 


arrived; but Appis0n, who . was extremely 
feeble, and whoſe life at this moment hung qui- 
vering on his lips, obſerved a profound ſilence. 


| After a long pauſe the youth at length addrefſed 
him, Sir, you deſired to ſee me; ſignify your 


% commands, and I will execute them with re- 
 Appisox took him 


ce can Ges. 


such is the conſolation and tranquillity which 
religion affords; ſuch is the peace of mind which 

a a life of ſimplicity and innocence procures; a 
condition rarely experienced in the world. Even 
when it is not altogether in our own power to 


* The perſon here alluded to mas Lord Warwick, a 


young man of very irregular life, and perhaps of looſe opi- 
nions. ApD1580x, for whom he did not want reſpect, had ver 
diligently endeavoured to reclaim him; but his arguments and 
_ expoſtulations had no effect: when he found his life near its 
end, therefore, he directed the young Lord to be called, and 


made this laſt experiment to reclaim him. What effect this 


awful ſcene had on the Earl is unknown ; he like wiſe ed 
hunfelf in a Hort TE n 


0 : i a L > 


remove 


remove the obſtacles to this inward peace; to 


oppoſe upon all occaſions the victory of the 
world; the idea of facrificing to God is very 
natural and affecting to every warm and virtuous 


heart. Why, therefore, are we ſo continually 


diſſcontented and miſerable ? Why do we fo fre- 
quently complain of the want of happineſs and 
enjoyment, if it be not becauſe we permit the 


mind to be impoſed upon by falſe appear- 


.ances ; becauſe ſenſuality frequently predomi- 
nates over reaſon ; becauſe we prefer deceit= 
ful gifts and fleeting pleaſures to more eſſential 
and permanent enjoyments; becauſe, in one word, 
the boſom is inſenſible of the auguſt precepts of 


2 our oy pan | * 


3 hs he REY hs ſtudied the doctrines of hs 5. 
geoſpel, and meditated upon them in ſilence, 
has nothing more to deſire. He is at laſt 

ſenſible of the kind of character which he forms 

in the world ; of that which he may acquire in 

2 Solitude; and of that which it is his duty to 


attain. If he is inclined to think like a philo- 


ſopher, and live like a chriſtian, he will re- 
nounce the poiſoned pleaſures of that world 
which enervate his mind, baniſh every ſerious 
| thought, and prevent the heart from riſing to its 
| God. Diſguſted with the frivolous chimeras | 
of vanity and folly, he retires to a diſtance from 
them 
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them to contemplate his own character; to ele- 
vate his mind to virtuous reſolutions, and to re- 
ſign ſtedfaſtly and entirely to the emotions of 
his heart. If he continues to ſail upon that 
tempeſtuous ſea, ſtill he will with prudence avoid 
the rocks and ſands of life; will turn, during the 
ſtorm, from thoſe dangers by which he may 
be wrecked; and feel leſs joy in thoſe hours when 


he ſails in a fair wind and favourable ſky, than 


in thoſe when he cludes: the perils which ſur- 
round bim. | 


To the man who has accuſtomed his mind 
5 filently to collect its thoughts, the hours which 


he conſecrates to Gop in Solitude are the hap- 


poieſt of his life. Every time we ſilently raiſe 
ourſelves. We become leſs ſenſible of the ab- 


ſence of thoſe things on which we placed our 


happineſs; and experience much leſs pain in re- 
firing from the noiſe of the world to the filence 
of Solitude. We acquire, by degrees, a more 
intimate knowledge of ourſelves, and learn to 
look into the human breaſt with a more philo- 
| ſophic eye. We ſcrutinize our character with 


5 greater | ſeverity 7 feel with higher ſenſibi ility | 1 the | 


| neceſſity of reforming our conduct; and reflect 


more maturely on that which is the end of 5 : 


our lives. ne that « our ations become | 
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more acceptable in che ſight t of God, in propor- 
tion to the virtuous motives from which they 


ſpring, men ought benevolently to ſuppoſe that 


ve do good for virtue's fake ; but every good work 
admits of ſo many ſecondary views, that the rea} 
motive is not always perhaps under the direc- 
tions of the heart. Every good action, without 


doubt, conveys quietude | to the breaſt, but is 


this quierude always pure? Was not the mind 
merely actuated by the conſideration of profane 


and worldly views to gratify a tranſient paſſion ; 


or influenced by ſelf-love rather than by the feel- 
ings of brotherly affection? We certainly diſcuſs 
dur thoughts and actions much better, and probe 85 

the emotions of the heart with greater ſincerity, 5 

when we ſelect for the examination of great and _ 
important truths thoſe hours when we are > alone 5 


before Son. 


hs | is cw as 4 in Sal. we ' renounce our 


intimate connection with men to look back upon 
the tranſactions of life, to diſcuſs our conduct in 
the world; to prepare for ourſelves a more ra- 
» tional employment in future; and to render an 
account of thoſe actions we have yet to perform, 
Ir is thuy that the wounds which we have re- 
cCceived in the hoſtilities of life are healed. In 


| the intervals of a religious retirement, virtuous 
_ reſolutions are more eaſily acquired; the heart 


is more eaſily appraſed ; ; and we diſcover with 
: POD | greater | 
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greater certainty the ſafe road through all the 
formidable perils of life. It is thus that we are 
never leſs alone than when no human being is 
near us, becauſe we are then in the preſence of 
Him whoſe will it is of the higheſt 1 PEARCE to 
our * to 80 


en always calls us from al to 
power, from ſeduction to reſiſtance, from that 
which is preſent to that which is to come. Men, 


it is true, do not always enter into Solitude to 


commune with God; but they willingly quit 
noiſy and tumultuous aſſemblies for the quietude 
which ever reigns in his tranquil houſe, and 
rejoice that they are no longer obliged to 
lend themſelves to pleaſures which poſſeſs neither s 
delicacy nor morality. In every peaceful mo- 


ment of our exiſtence, we are more immedi- : 
ately under the eye of Him whom it is fo im- 


portant to us to pleaſe, and whoſe eye is not 
| unmindful of e our age and filent meditations. | | 


5 Tur apoſtles 4 ie raiſe every- -where 6 
continual clamour, as if they had matters of 

very high importance to tranſact in the world. 

| Every one ought certainly to do more than the 
ſtrict line of duty calls upon him to perform ; 

but unhappily, we all do leſs than our duty, and 
5 leave the affairs of the world to go on as they 
| may: | 
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may. The energy neceſſary to the performance 
ol great actions, elevation of character, and ſta- 
bility and firmneſs in virtue, are no where fo eaſily 


acquired as in Solitude, and never ſo efficaciouſly 


as by ReLi610n.—Religion diſengages the heart 
from every vain deſire, renders it tranquil under 


the preſſure of misfortunes, humble before Gop, 


bold before men, and teaches it to rely with 
confidence upon the protection of Providence. 
Solitude and religion refine all our moral ſenti- 
ments while we remain uninfected with the 
leaven of fanaticiſm ; and at the concluſion of a 
life paſſed in the practice of every virtue, we re- 
ceive the reward for all the hours which we have 
| conſecrated to God in filence; of that conſtant 
and religious zeal with which we have raiſed mo: 


wards him pure hands and a chaſte heart. 


"Taz 1 defires of this world 1 when 
we have courage enough to think that the actual 
ſtate of laſting content has ſome analogy to the 
joys of eternity. A complete liberty to be and 


to do whatever we pleaſe, becauſe that in Heaven, 


in thoſe regions of love and kindneſs, we can- 
not poſſeſs an unjuſt or improper inclination ; 
a life of innocence; a juſtification , of the ways 
of Providence; an implicit confidence in God; 
an eternal communion with thoſe whom our ſouls 
loved on n carth; are, at leaſt, the wines and the 
r hopes 
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hopes which we may be, I truſt, permitted, in 
our wordly apprehenſions, to indulge, and which 
ſo agreeably flatter our imagination. But theſe 
hopes and wiſhes, which at preſent, ſned a 
glimmering light, muſt remain like dreams and 
viſions of the mind, until the tomb, thick 
clouds, and darkneſs, no longer hide eternity 
from human eyes, until the veil ſhall be re- | 
moved, and THE ETERNAL - reveals to us thoſe 
things which no eyes have ever ſeen, which no 
ear has ever heard, which have never entered 
into the heart of man; for with filent ſubmiſſion 
I acknowledge, that eternity, to human fore- 
ſight, is like that which the colour of purple 
appeared to be in the mind of a blind man, who 8 
com it to the ford of Mw” tf 


| + ba in cence; ally 1 in Ake for all that is 
| Aattering to their taſte, inclinations, deſires, and paſſions on 
earth. I therefore entirely concur in opinion with a cele- 
brated German philoſopher, M. Gave, that thoſe perſons 
cannot poſſeſs humility of heart who hope that God will here- 
| after reward them with riches and honour. ' It was theſe ſen- 
timents which occaſioned a young lady of Germany, extremely 
| handſome, to ſay, ſhe hoped to carry with her into the next 
world a habit of fine ſilver tiſſue, zoned with feathers, and to 
walk in Heaven on carpets of raſe · leaves ſpread upon the fir- Fl 
mament. This alſo was the reaſon why, in a full aſſembly of -- 
| women of faſhion, where the queſtion was agitated, Whether 
muartiages were good to all eternity? Np ara ; 
n ary Pop ht $1195 
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- In this world, full of reſtraints. and embarraſſ- 
ments; of troubles and of pains, the enjoyments 
of liberty, leiſure; and tranquillity, are of in- 
eſtimable value; every one ſighs to obtain 
them, as the ſailor ſighs at ſea. for land, and 
ſhouts with triumph when he ſees it; but in 
order to be ſenſible of their worth, it is ne- 
ceſſary to have felt the want of them. We 


reſemble the | inhabitant of Terra Firma, who 
cannot conceive an idea of the feelings which 


fill the boſom of a navigator. For myſelf, I do 

not know a more comfortable notion than that 

eternity promiſes a conſtant and uninterrupted | 
_ tranquillity, although I perfectly feel that it is 
not poſſible to form any idea of the nature of 


that enjoyment which is produced by a happi- 5 


neſs without end. An eternal tranquillity is the : 
higheſt happineſs of my imagination, for I know 
of no felicity upon earth that can equal peace of 


Since therefore internal and F tran- 
quillity is upon earth an inconteſtible com- 
mencement of beatitude, it may be extremely 
uſeful to believe, that in a rational and mode 

nate abſence from the tumults of ſociety we 

may highly rectify the faculties of the ſoul, and 

3 acquire elements of that happineſs we n 
to enjoy in the world to come. 

| - Now 
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I xow conclude my reflections upon the Ad- 
vantages of Solitude to the heart. May they 
give greater currency to uſeful fentiments, to 
conſolatory truths, and contribute, in ſome de- 
gree, to diffuſe the enjoyment of a happineſs, 
which is ſo much within our reach ! All my de- 
fires will then be ſatisfied, As for the reſt, let 
every one live according to his inclination, ex- 
erciſe VIX run where he pleaſes, and chuſe ſuch 
PLEASURES as he likes beſt; in the enjoyment of 
which he will be certain of receiving, both here 
and hereafter, che W ol God and his 
on conſcience, 


FINIS 


| Sele 
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